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WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM 


INTRODUCTION 


Ir was a strange fatality that Pitt should be constrained by 
circumstances to relinquish the guidance of the state under 
the very reign for which he had longed for thirty years, and 
on which he had set all his hopes. It was not that any 
serious differences existed between him and the new ruler. On 
the contrary, the previous friction between himself and the 
young court, dating from the time before George 111’s ac- 
cession, had gradually ceased; while upon the questions of 
the moment, their harmony was all that could be desired. In 
the matter of the peace negotiations both parties had been 
mistaken in their calculations; both had overestimated 
France's desire for peace. The subsequent behaviour of the 
adversary demonstrated to both that it was imperative to act 
with decision, and to risk a rupture of the negotiations and 
a new war with Spain. On the question, too, whether an 
immediate declaration of war was called for, Pitt and Bute 
would undoubtedly have come to an agreement, if it had not 
been Pitt's intention to use this special point to provide a 
reason for his resignation. The other ministers would not 
have resisted, since they considered Pitt's services almost in- 
dispensable; but his harsh written ultimatum was more than 
they could submit to. There undoubtedly were, however, 
deep-seated causes of disagreement between Pitt and. the 
young court. At the present moment these had not yet 
revealed themselves, but sooner or later they would inevit- 
ably become operative. A knowledge of them is absolutely 
necessary to an understanding of the vicissitudes in the career 
of our hero during the reign of George 1.—the new era, as it 
may well be called. Some information on the subject has 
VOL. Til. A 
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already been given, but a more complete and connected 
account of the situation is demanded. 

We have already seen what political principles came into 
vogue at the court of Frederick, Prince of Wales, how these 
principles were evolved by Lord Bolingbroke, and how adopted 

his friends and disciples, The quintessence of them was, 
thet the king ought to rule in accord with Parliament, and 
that this accord ought not to arise from a subordination of 
the one power to the other, but from the harmony existin; 
between them—the king being impelled by his patriotism and 
intelligence, Parliament by its Uaractae al a feo assembly 
representing the whole nation, to act exclusively in the 
interests of the nation. I endeavoured at the time to prove 
that these ideas were based upon false premises, and were, 
consequently, incapable of realisation. All they did was to 
provide the divergent elements, the groups representing 
wholly discordant interests, with common aims, and to unite 
them upon a fixed programme. To a practical statesman, or 
a rating sovereign, they were useless. Such an one would 
inevitably and speedily recognise that for him there were on] 
two alternatives—to ead or to be led. Prince Frederick, if 
he had come to the throne, would have been obliged either 
to relinquish the principles in question or to be guided by 
them only in appearance. The inevitability of one or other 
of these lines of action, which he never fully realised, became 
all the more evident to his son. Hence George 1. appeared 
to deviate from his father’s principles, and differences of 
opinion arose between him and many of those who had been 
loyal friends of Leicester House, 

"The young king was a capable, careful ruler, who devoted 
himself with his whole soul to his royal office, and was 
prepared to undertake the full responsibility for the welfare 
of his country. He applied himself with extreme assiduity 
and punctuality to state business, and made every effort to 
acquire an exact understanding of it. In serious moral 

urpose and devotion to the general welfare he sui 
fis egoistic predecessors and most of his contemporaries, and 
consequently might well seem to be the suitable person to 
abolish the numerous existing abuses and the evils arising 
from the system of party government. ‘This party system 
was, asa matter of fact, most repugnant to him; he regarded 
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it as a cancerous growth upon the English constitution. 
George had a highly developed sense of justice, and hence was 
imbued with that respect for the law and the constitution 
which the English people demanded of a ruler whom they 
were to trust and love. His private life, unlike that of his 
predecessors, was blameless, and set an admirable example to 
the upper classes, among whom many forms of depravit 
flourished. So far) therefore, he resembled the picture whic 
Bolingbroke had drawn of a ¢ patriot king,’ 

Unfortunately, however, he had been inspired from his 
childhood, both by his German mother and by Lord Bute, 
with a high idea of his royal dignity. ‘Be a king, George!> 
the princess is reported to have said to him at his accession, 
thereby meaning that he was to take the reins of government 
into his hand and rule, which the last kings had not done. 
The young monarch’s inclination, therefore, was to make him- 
self, without violating the constitution, the predominant power 
in the state. The Bolingbroke system could not help him 
to the attainment of this aim, for if he allowed Parliament 
to retain the powers it possessed, and also freed it from all 
extraneous influence, he made himself dependent upon a power 
the expression of whose will he had no means of regulating, 
Even if its will, that is to say, the will of the majority, were, 
like his own, bent upon the promotion of the general welfare, 
this, as already explained, did not entail parallel lines of action, 
and consequently did not affect his position of subordination. 

George 1. consequently discarded the Bolingbroke system 
and adopted a new mode of procedure, more suited to the ten- 
dency of the day” Abrolutism was still predominant on the 
Continent. Hitherto it had only succeeded in establishing itself 
in England under peculiar forms. It was an oligarchic power, 
subject to frequent change of its component members, which 
had seized the reins of government. But now monarchy was 
released from the fetters which had hitherto impeded it, and 
was strong enough to assume the position which the tendency 
of the age indicated as belonging to it. But the step must be 
taken at once, for already new and antagonistic powers were at 
work. And the monarch's first proceeding must be to make sure 
of auxiliaries, by means of whose assistance the reins could be 
taken from the hands of their present possessora ; for it was 
not to be expected that these would willingly surrender them, 
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It is to be remembered that, even at the time when the 
oligarchy was most powerful, it had always been forced to 
eee oll thie woud lea panes for even then o wraritation 
towards the throne was discernible. ‘There had always been 
members of the ruling Whig party who were ready, for the 
sake of royal favour, to dissociate themselves from that party. 
These, among whom Pitt was not the least eminent, must now 
be rallied round the royal standard and emplayed in the most 
important posts. Excellent government officials would thereby 
be gained, which was of great consequence. But the personages 
in question were, for the most part, men with few or no 
adherents; seats in Parliament were not at their command ; 
therefore they alone could not form a foundation for the 
edifice of monarchical authority. 

‘The second auxiliary force was found in the great Tory 

arty, which in days past had been stronger then all the 

hig forees together, but which of late had been much 
weakened and depressed by means of bribery and corruption. 
This party had no longer any reason to hold aloof from the 
reigning dynasty, whose present representative appeared to 
be a really national king, whereas their former idol, the 
Pretender, had become estranged from his native land, and 
showed no inclination whatever to abjure the Roman Catholic 
faith. Hence the Tories could once more enter the lists as 
the royalist party pure and simple, and support the monar- 
chical aims of George 11, From among them were recruited 
the ‘friends of the king,’ es it became the custom to call his 
most faithful allies; and from the number of seats in their 
possession, they were a substantial support in Parliament, and 
consequently a real power, For Parliament was and remained 
the highest power in the state. Not in opposition to, but only 
by means of Parliament, could the new monarchical authority 
be established. ‘The Tory party had, however, undoubtedly 
lost much of its old character. In it, too, selfish motives 
prevailed; its members thought more of their own advance- 
ment then of the maintenance of principles; and therefore 
the king could not rely upon it absolutely’ He found himself 


abliged to single out the trustworthy men of both parties, and 
Uh to found a new royalist party. | By so doing he returned, 

jolingbroke system; for it had 
Break down the party walls, 


to a certain extent, to the 
been one of Bolingbroke’s aims to 
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Nor, if the king desired to secure a firm foundation for his 
commanding position, could he dispense with the means which 
the Whigs had created for the maintenance of their power, 
namely, corruption. The whole power of the kingdom, the 
official ‘power of the ministers, the influence of constituents 
and friends, must be exerted to procure a majority in Parlia- 
ment by means of which it would be possible to govern 
undisturbedly. This was actually done, though it would be a 
mistake to assume that the monarchy now supported itself 
exclusively upon this dependent party. The power thus 
created in Parliament compensated to a certain extent for the 
want of that constitutional power over Parliament, which 
exists in true monarchical states. But it would have been 
most unstable if it had not had other and far stronger 
supports. Amongst these were, first, the royalist feeling of 
the nation, which was still very strong, and had just experi- 
enced a powerful intensification; secondly, the recognition 
with which a conscientious, wise rule could not fail to meet ; 
and, lastly, the tendency of people in general to side with 
those in power, which in itself is a great addition to power. 
Let there be « nucleus of power, and there will not fail to 
erystallise round it new factors of power. Owing to the 
tendency of the period, then, the English monarchy was pre- 
destined to become the leading power in the state and en- 
tirely to supplant those who had hitherto been in authority. 
‘There was, however, an important influence which counter- 
acted this development. ‘The successful war, the termination 
of which was now at hand, actually produced a state of national 
prosperity such as the country had never yet enjoyed. In 
every department this remarkable fact is to be observed, that, 
whereas before the great war a certain stagnation prevailed, 
after it a speedy and great improvement took place, which 
announced itself in a rapid increase of the population. In the 
first half of the century agriculture was still in a very back- 
ward condition, so much s0 that it was considered necessary 
to ensure the food-supply of the country by prohibiting the 
export of grain, ‘The farmers preferrel: ticep-breediog 40 
corn-growing. They thereby produced the material for the 
long-established and flourishing woollen manufacture, and 
enriched themselves, but impoverished the country. And even 
in their sheep-breeding they did not follow rational methods, 
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but clung to those which had been pursued for centuries. 
‘There was no improvement until the fifties, when an intelligent 
Leicestershire farmer, named Bakewell, inaugurated a thorough 
reform in cattle-breeding, and consequently in farming gene- 
rally. Skilful breeding, the irrigation of meadow-land, a 
rational system of manuring and the rotation of crops, soon 
brought agriculture to a piteh of prosperity hitherto unknown. 
In the important department of woollen manufacture some 
notable improvements (Kay's shuttles and Paul’s and Wyatt's 
splening machines) had been introduced in the thirties, and 

ese had increased production; but the great advances, 
which led to an actual revolution in the trade, were not made 
till 1764, and were due to the inventions of Hargreaves and 
Arkwright, which tremendously increased the output. ‘The 
iron industry had never made much progress, because the 
blast apparatus had been too imperfect, and the necessary 
coal too dear. From the beginning of the century up to the 
sixties there had, consequently, been a steady rise in the iron 
imports, Then, however, steam-power began to be applied in 
the blast furnaces, and coal was superseded by the much cheaper 
coke; and these inventions made this industry, also, exceed- 
ingly prosperous. 

‘As regards commerce, the chief source of England’s wealth, 
it was not, in the first half of the century, nearly so prosperous 
as it became during the war and in consequence of it. Talend 
trade suffered under many hampering legal restrictions, 
of which the last were not removed until] 1772, Another 
hindrance to its development was the state of the highroads, 
for the improvement of which very little had as yet been done. 
Tt was still, as of old, the duty of the separate parishes to 
make and repair them, a duty which was but imperfectly 
fulflled, ‘The so-called ‘turn-pike roads’ (the great expense 
of constructing which was defrayed by tolls) were already in 
existence in certain parts of the country, but it was not until 
after the war that this system was so universally adopted as to 
make any sensible impression on the general welfare of the 
nation. Foreign commerce was impeded by the monopoly 
system, which gave to certain companies the exclusive right 
of trading in certain of the world. It was believed that 
only by means of these wealthy companies, endowed with 
absolute authority, was it possible to resist the rivalry of 
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foreign powers and the hostility of the native raccs. After 
the defeat of France, however, the government saw its way to 
the gradual abolition of this arrangement, the pernicious 
nature of which had become, increasingly obvious. And in 
many other ways the very successful issue of the war furthered 
England’s commerce with the lands beyond the seas. ‘There 
was an increase of traffic with North America and the West 
Indies; the East India trade entered on a new period of 
Prosperity and in the west coast of Africa the slave-trade 
produced increased gains. 

‘All these causes in combination gradually introduced pro- 
sperity into one section after another of the population, and 
the consequence was that classes which had hitherto taken no 
part in the political life of the country now desired to do 60, 
and endeavoured to influence by any means in their power the 
measures of a government in which they had no share. Con- 
stitutional means were not at their isposal, and effective 
demonstrations and riots were only possible on exceptional 
occasions; but there was a new means by which it was possible 
to make their opinions known to those in power and at the 
same time to elicit the support of the general public, namely, 
the press. It was ine ater the great war that the 
newepaper press rapidly extended its operations and became a 
power in country which its rulers could not afford to 
neglect. Parliament, in particular, could not completely 
evade its influence. No serious results would have arisen in 
consequence if Parliament had been a co-ordinate factor in the 
government with the monarch, existing for the purpose of 
making the will of the nation felt by a sovereign reigning in 
his own right. Such a constituent part of the government 
would simply have rested thenceforth upon a wider base. The 
king vraulilbave teak obliged to consider the wishes of a great 
number, instead of a small number of his subjects, a fact 
implying no abatement of his power. Parliament, however, 
was not merely a restrictive power, but the very foundation 
on which the king’s sovereignty rested. It represented the 
real governmental power, which, by the nature of its constitu- 
tion, was at the king’s disposal. If other influences gained 
power in Parliament, its character would be by degrees so 
altered that the old relation of dependence on the Crown would 
disappear altogether. ‘The existing free elements would not be 
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superseded by other free elements, but the influenoe of the 
monarch would be superseded by the influence of large sections 
of the people and their leaders, whereby the Crown would 
gradually lose all but its constitutional or merely nominal 
power. A reform of Parliament, that is to say, legal realisa- 
tion of the new position by an alteration in the elective system, 
would then be simply a question of time; for these lower classes 
would not rest until the House of Commons really became what 
it was supposed to be, a body representing the whole nation, 
or at least that part of the nation which desired a share in 
the work of government, 

Thus George 1., when endeavouring to break the power of 
the Whig aristocracy and to put an end to the party system, 
soon came face to face with a new antagonist, certainly not 
very powerful as yet, but of importance even now if allied with 
those who had been in power hitherto. We shall see pre- 
sently what complications were hereby introduced into home 

ities, What concerns us now ie the attitude assumed by 

itt in the midst of all these conflicting tendencies. 

Pitt’s whole character made it impossible for him to do 
anything but take the side which offered him the widest field 
of activity and allowed him to turn his faculties to the best 
account. A corrupted Parliament, whether dominated by 
the king or bya section of the nobility, was as objectionable to 
hibt'agerad Grex, because over: suck aa amerably his eloguetic: 
would not exert the desired influence. Nor was he at all 
enamoured of the ‘Tory principles which would make the 
Crown, by constitutional means, superior or equal to Parlia- 
ment. "This would have been contrary to his Whig priniples, 
and would also, he believed, render his oratory unavailing. 
The successes which he won in Parliament by means of his 
reputation, hie popularity, and his rhetoric, he desired to be 
able to regard as accomplished facts, not as still dependent 
upon the consent of another power, accessible to forej 
influence, namely, the sovereign. Hence it would be quite 
incorrect to assert, because Pitt often showed royalist leanings, 
that he was a Tory in the Whig camp, He never supported 
the investiture of the crown with any really independent power. 
But neither can it be said that a democratic government was 
his sim. He had a dislike to demagogic intrigues, newspaper 
attacks, pamphleteering, and all attempts of like nature to 
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influence the House of Commons, although any direct attempt 
to put down such things seemed to him incompatible with 
English liberty. He recognised in them a rival influence to 
his own—one with which he would have nothing todo. His 
idea was that the members of Parliament should be the free 
choice of the people, but that, once elected, they should be 
perfectly independent and adtersible only ta tuch influence es 
might legally be exerted upon them during the debates in the 
House. ‘They were to be honest patriots, ready to listen to 
rational suggestions; and first among such rational sugges- 
tions he naturally placed his own. To the state of the 
franchise he gave only an occasional thought ; a real, serious 
reform of Parliament never occurred to him, since the franchise 
as it existed suited his purposes, whereas the enfranchisement 
of large classes would simply have been opening the door to 
the demagogue. 

Fitt certainly had no desire to see the Crown deprived of 
its power and dignity. It was by the monarch that he hoped 
to be raised to the post of leader of the government; hence 
it was of importance to him that the right of appoint- 
ment should remain no less than before a royal prerogative. 
‘Again, the government, generally speaking, was to be a real 
monarchical government; the king was to exercise supreme 
authority. But how was such supreme authority to be recon- 
ciled with the sovereign power of Parliament? It was in 
attempting the solution of this difficult problem that Pitt 
had recourse to the theories evolved by Bolingbroke, which he 
expanded to suit his own requirements, Harmony between 
king and Parliament was to be produced as Bolingbroke had 
desired, by their mutual and disinterested zeal for the welfare 
of the country; but this could not be achieved without the 
offices of an intermediary, who would, on the one hand, dis- 
cover the right plan of action and embark on it in the king's 
name, and, on the other, convince Parliament of the rightness 
of his policy, and secure its consent. ‘The office of this inter- 
mediary, then, was to guide both sovereign and Parliament to 
the best way of promoting what they sincerely desired, the 
welfare of the country, and to restrain them from errors. 
This was the idea of the prime minister's office as Pitt under- 
stood it, though it is not in this form that it has since been 
realised in England, His prime minister was not to be the 
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executive instrument of the parliamentary majority, but the 
leader of the whole body politie, which he would intpire with 
his will. Nor is the chancellorship of Germany the equivalent 
of Pitt's premiership, for our chancellor is the executor of the 
will of the monarch, in whose name he may even at times— 
within constitutional limits—act against the will of the Par- 
liament, whereas Pitt's ideal minister was answerable to both 
king and Parliament, and yet, by virtue of his intellectual 
superiority, capable of leading both. He was, in short, the 
real ruler, whose power was limited by the sovereign on the 
one hand, and the Parliament on the other. Without their 
approval he could do nothing; but their nature and their 
patriotic spirit would ensure their agreement with the desires 
of the minister who was able to indicate the right plan of 
action. It need hardly be said that Pitt felt himself the man 
best titted to occupy this post. ‘he question was— Would the 
other powers be satisfied to play a subordinate part? It was 
not altogether impossible that they might be so inclined if 
events took a particularly favourable turn; but this would 
certainly not happen because a really free Parliament had 
come into existence, but simply because the prime minister 
had brought other influences to bear on Parliament besides 
his cloquence. In an independent House of Commons it 
would be too easy, during » period of temporary adversity, 
for opposition agitators to gain the upper hand. 

We have now made acquaintance with the forces and 
tendencies which, in the new era, were to strive ther for 
the mastery. In what manner this happened, and how the 
destiny of our hero was moulded by the struggle, will be 
related in the following chapters. 
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SECTION 1 
UNDER THE BUTE MINISTRY 


CHAPTER I 
THE NEW ADMINISTRATION IN ITS FIRST STAGES 


Waren it became known throughout the country that the 

t Pitt had resigned office, the only possible explanation 
EF the event seemed to be that he hed fallen a victim to some 
court intrigue. Naturally, every one was inclined to blame 
the Scottish favourite, who had been mistrusted by the nation 
from the first. It was evident that ambition had led him to 
exercise his evil influence over the young king to bring about 
the fall of the saviour of the country. Hence the nation was 
prepared to give expression to iti indighatlon’ by ovationsand 

fresses to his supposed victim. In London, where Pitt had 
always been able to reckon on strong sympathy, it was pro- 
pored to interpellate the king on the scbject of his dismitaal, 
and to present an address of thanks to the fallen minister; 
but the idea was abandoned, since there had been no dismissal, 
but simply a voluntary resignation» 

‘The popular enthusiasm was suddenly damped when it 
became known what attitude Pitt, after his retirement, was 
assuming towards the court. It was an attitude by no means 
in harmony with the prevailing conception of the situation, 
We have seen? how Pitt, when tendering his resignation, 
commended himself expressly to the favour of the king, 
thereby showing that he was prepared to accept proofs of 
that favour, and how he pl himself to continue his 
support of the king's designs, "There was thus no question 

stility towards the court; on the contrary, Pitt was 
1 Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of George I11., i. 82. 


2 Vol. ii. chap. avi. ig 
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doing everything in his power to make amends for the step 
which he had thought necessary, for other reasons. His aim 
was to keep access to the ministry at some future time open 
to himself. It was, consequently, imperative that he should 
plainly announce his good relations with the sovereign, and 
thereby check the efforts of his friends. Bute had always 
feared that the king would suffer a loss of popularity by 
parting with Pitt, and that, as he exprewed it, Pitt would 
walk off wita the popularity; so nothing could have been 
more welcome to him than Pitt's public pronouncement of 
himself as the king’s devoted adherent by accepting tokens of 
his favour, And Pitt felt that there was nothing to prevent 
him from accepting, as it was certainly not his intention to go 
over to the opposition. He must merely be careful not to 
offend his friends too seriously ; for, after all, his adherents gave 
him much more importance in the estimation of the court than 
his persoal qualities alone would have enabled him to claim. 

mploying the offices of a trustworthy intermediary, Mr. 
Elliot, Bute made very handsome offers to his late colleague.” 
He gave him his choice between the governorship of Canada, 
with a salary of £5000, and the privilege (to be attached to the 
post by legislation) of a seat in Perliantent, and the chancellor- 
ship of the duchy of Lancaster, a sinecure to which the same 
income was attached. Pitt replied to the favourite, who had 
sent these proposes in writing, in a letter which gave lavish 
expression to his veneration for the king and his gratitude. 
“Overwhelmed with the extent of his Majesty's gracious good- 
ness towards me, I desire the favour of your Lordship to lay me 
at the royal fect, with the humble tribute of the most unfeigned 
and respectful gratitude, Penetrated with the bounteous 
favour of the most benign sovereign and master, I am con- 
founded with his condescension in deigning to bestow one 
thought about any inclination of his servant, with regard to 
the modes of extending to me his royal beneficence. Any 
public mark of his Majesty's approbation, flowing from such @ 
spontaneous source of clemency, will be my comfort and my 
glory,’ ete. ete. “Even if we ascribe a good deal of this flowery 
language to the court customs of the period, the fact remains 
that the offers seemed to him remarkably liberal and that 

1 Grenvi i. 4135, ry Hi, 146 fh 
2 Cheohos Be ay iad . 
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he was truly grateful, He was conscious of having offended 
the king by his abrupt behaviour and his sudden resignation ; 
yet it was the king who was now offering him such conriderable 
favours. (As a matter of fact, the intermediary had had some 
trouble in persuading the king to give his consent to the offers 
in question.) Nevertheless, Pitt could not make up his mind 
to accept, as he had no desire to enter upon the duties of 
a lower office than that which he had just resigned. Instead, 
he rocommended his family, ‘those dearer to me than myself 
to the will of the king. lereupon a was offe: 
to his Ley and to himself's pension of £9000 per annum for 
three lives, that is to say, for himself and any two of his family 
whom he chose to indicate.? As a burdening of the Irish civil 
list with such pensions (the proceeding usually adopted) was con- 

_ trary to Pitt’s principles, the necessary sum was to be obtained 
from the taxes paid by the West Indian colonies, which, thanks 
to Pitt's enterprise, were now a much more considerable source 
of income than formerly. 

This token of royal favour Pitt accepted. He chose for 
Hester (the choice being left to himself) the title of Baroness 
Chatham, an English title which had been borne by the lately 
deceased Duke of Argyle? By means of this curious arrange. 
ment, which was not’ uncommon in England, the family was 
raised to the ranks of the nobility (for the eldest son would 
inherit the title from his mother), and yet the father retained 
the right to sit in the House of Commons, which was indis- 
pensable to the continuation of his political activity. In the 
case of eminent statesmen, elevation to the House of Lords 
was regarded almost as a step in the direction of retirement, 
Again Pitt could not say enough to express his gratitude. ‘1 
have not words,’ he wrote to Bute,‘ ‘to express the sentiments 
of veneration and gratitude with which I receive the un- 
bounded effects of benefcence and grace, which the most 
benign of sovereigns has condescended to bestow on me, and 
on those most dear tome, Your Lordship will not wonder if 
the sensations which possess my whole breast refuse me the 
power of describing their extent’ He is said, when he thanked 
the king in person, to have burst into tears and to have 

1 Grenvitle Pagers, is 413. 

4 Bute to Pitt, October 8, 1762.—Chatham Papers, ii. 51. 
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exclaimed : ‘I confess, Sir, Ihad but too much reason to expect 
your Majesty’s displeasure. I did not come prepared for this 
exceeding goodness. Pardon me, Sir, it overpowers, it oppresses 
me.’? It was his innate royalism, in combination with family 
affection, that produced these ebullitions, which make a some- 
what curious impression upon us. One thing which they clearly 
rove is that he did not corsider himself the offended party, 
et Waa; On thescontary;-couRiotd of baviig: givehi-oltance: 
‘The favour shown by the court is, of course, not to be ascribed 
entirely to goodwill towards Pitt. It was, on the contrary, 
much ‘rather due to a desire to stop the popular demon- 
strations in his favour. Hence the gift was made as con- 
siderable as possible. But it is incorrect to read into the 
roceeding, as is often done, a desire to injure Pitt; for he 
‘imself did not wish these demonstrations. ‘The court was, in 
a manner, obliged to adopt defensive measures, to avoid the 
dangerous consequences which might follow on the undesired 
retirement of Pitt. ‘Therefore, contrary to custom, there was 
published in the official newspaper, along with the intimation 
of the prime minister's resignation, an intimation of the 
rewards which had been bestowed on him? 

As soon as it became known that Pitt had accepted favours 
from the king, a complete revulsion of public feeling threat- 
ened to take place. His friends were indignant or distressed 
that he had humiliated himself to such an extent, and by so 
doing disappointed all the expectations for the fulfilment of 
which they looked to him. And his enemies at once set 
to work to undermine his reputation by satirising his conduct. 
Numbers of pamphlets were published, which subjected his 
whole administration to the severcst criti , depreciated his 
merits, and exaggerated his faults, invariably laying special 
emphasis upon fe late inconsistent and contemptible be- 
haviour. Delaval, whom he had once attacked sharply in the 
House, said sarcastically: ‘The man isa fool. If he had gone 
into the City, told them that he had a poor wife and children 
unprovided for, and opened a subscription, he would have got 
£500,000 instead of a year.’4 His wife was nicknamed 
Lady Cheat’am.’ His own sister, Anna, thought of profiting 


1 Annual Register, 1761, p. 45- 2 Walpole, George I//., 1. 64. 
» Tid. i. 4 Chatham Papers, ji. 150. 
© Albemarle, Memoirs of the Marguis of Rockingham, i. 75. 
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by the rtunity to play him a trick. A year previously, 
when an Irsh pension hed been grented her, Fit, in hi letter 
of congratulation, expressed his regret at seeing the name 
of Pitt on the pension list. The lady copied out this letter 
with the intention of sending the copy to her brother, as 
the remark was naw applicable to his own position. Fortun- 
ately she allowed herself to be dissuaded by sensible friends 
from carrying out her intention, but she ‘could not resist 
talking about it, 20 that the story was soon in every 
mouth. 

Most of the attacks upon Pitt’s private and official conduct 
have been placed to the credit of Lord Bute, who was believed 
capable of everything evil. Horace Walpole, among others 
(in his Memoirs), accuses Bute, To me such an accusation 
seems most unfounded; no evidence whatever can be brought 
in support of it. Walpole’s own writings enable us to discover 
the real source of the attacks, for in them Bute always appears 
in conjunction with Fox? whose tendencies at the time lay in 
quite a different direction from his own, and whom he was 
actually trying to keep out of the government. Hence it 
seems probable that it was Fox, Pitts old opponent, who was 
anxious to bring discredit on him. Bute had no reason to 
injure him, since he iad no opposition to fear from him. | Tt 
was sufficient for Bute that he had averted the popular attack 
on the new administration. Fox, on the contrary, felt him- 
self to be Pitt's rival, and was therefore anxions ta weaken 
him by undermining his reputation, in order that he himself 
might in course of time rise to the position of leader, 

Pitt recognised the necessity for defending himself and 
justifying his conduct. He did this in a letter to his friend 
‘William ‘Beckford, which was intended for publication. In 
it he explains briefly and clearly that his judgment. having been 
overruled ina matter of the highest importance to the honour 
of the Crown and to the national interest, he had felt 
obliged to resign the seals, since he could not’ be responsible 
for measures which he was no longer allowed to guide. ‘The 
tokens of approbation which he had received from the king 
after his resignation he declared to be entirely unsolicited. 


3 Walpole, George IIT., i, 66, ete. 1 [id., i, 66, 
® Gremuille Pagers, i. 414. 
* October 15, 1761.— Chatham Papers, ii. 158. 
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In conclusion, he affirmed his indifference to the attitude 
of credulous people, who thought fit, because of ungrounded 
accusations, hastily to withdraw their good opinion from one 
who had served his country with fidelity and success. 

One assertion made in this letter was not absolutely vera- 
cious, The marks of royal favour had not been conferred . 
without some predisposing sign on his part, though it may 
be allowed that the sign he gave was more in the nature of 
a permission than of a solicitation, And in assigning the 
reasons for his resignation, he omitted to mention those which 
lay more beneath the surface and yet were paramount. What 
chiefly aroused criticism, however, was his remark that cir- 
cumstances had rendered it impossible for him to guide the 
measures. His opponents seized upon this statement, and, not 
without reason, characterised his claim to guide as arrogance. 
Fox ridiculed it as absurd. According to the constitution, 
the guidance of measures lay with the king and the cabinet, 
not with any single minister. But, on the whole, the letter 
made a good impression. It did much to improve the state 
of public feeling towards Pitt. A letter to the same purpose, 
written by Earl ‘Temple to the active agitator, Wilkes, had a 
similar effect.2_ The common council of the City of London 
now determined, by a large majority, to present Pitt with an 
address thanking him for his administration of affairs; at 
the same time they instructed the representatives of the City 
in Parliament to oppose all measures which might lead to the 
restitution of any of the conquests.® A number of otber 
English towns, and a noticeably large number of Scottish 
towns, imitated this proceeding. Dublin, too, sent him an 
address, But there were also towns where the proposal to 
present an address was defeated. 

That sent him in the month of December by his beloved 
city of Bath deserves special mention Whilst recognising 
his achievements, it dwelt in a marked manner upon _the 
obligation which the fact that Pitt represented Bath in Par- 
liament laid upon its citizens to address him publicly, But 
for this they would have rejoiced over these achievements in 


1 Walpole, George I17., i. 66. 
2 Grenville Papers, i. 404. 
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silence. They furthermore characterised their step, in a 
manner which cannot have been agreeable to Pitt, as an ex- 
pression of their loyalty to the king, whose example they were 
following. ‘They had thus been impelled to the demonstration 
only by the force of circumstances, not by the strength of 
their feelings. It is evident that though the town councillors 
were satisfied with his actions while in office, they were not 
satisfied with the manner of his retirement, and that their dis- 
plessure, which was to declare itself much more strongly at 
a later period, was already in existence. Ralph Allen had 
softened the mode of expression as much as possible; he 
refused to sign the address in its original form. He also, 
in a letter to Pitt, endeavoured to excuse the attitude of his 
fellow-citizens;1 they were, according to him, really well dis- 
posed towards their member, although they gave expression 
to their attachment in this unusual style. Pitt, however, was 
annoyed; his answer was coldly conventional. ‘The ‘only 
person who displayed any fervour on the occasion was a certain 
Atwood, who had several times been mayor of Bath. He 
sang with more enthusiasm than poetical taste :?— 


* Whence does the Gaul exult? Can Broglie boast 
At length one battle not entirely lost? 
Or has the Spaniard their alliance joined ? 
Alas! much worse—our Patriot hes resigned !” 


‘The man whom Bute at once selected to fill the vacancy left 
by Pitt's retirement was George Grenville,’ with whom he 
had always carefully maintained the most friendly relations, 
and whom he had indeed, after George m’s accession, intro- 
duced into the cabinet. ‘Immediately after the catastrophe 
of October 2, Grenville was summoned from Wotton. On 
his way to town he met his brother, Lord Temple, who, as his 
brother-in-law’s (Pitt's) present fate was decided, was retum- 
ing to Stowe. George got into Lord Temple's chaise and 
received from him an account of the whole affair. Grenville 
did not attempt to conceal his disapproval of Pitt’s action, 
but the earl spoke of the measure as one which concerned 
Mr, Pitt and himself alone, and which did not oblige any 
other person, certainly not George and James Grenville, to 

2 Allen to Pitt, December 19, 1761.—Chatham MSS. 

2 Peach, Life of Allen, p. 75+ ¥ Grenville Correspondence, i. 409 ff. 
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resign, Convinced that he and his brother understood each 
other, George proceeded on his journey to London, and imme- 
diately placed himself at the favourite’s disposal. Bute offered 
him the post which Pitt had just resigned, but this Grenville 
would on no account accept; such action might have repre- 
sented him as a rival of his brother-in-law. He recommended 
his wife’s brother, the Earl of Egremont, for the position. 
Egremont was a son of the Wyndham who had been leader 
of the opposition in Walpole’s days and closely allied with 

Bolingbroke; he was a Tory, and es such scceptable to the 
king. To him the seals were confided a few days later, whilst 
Grenville, whose real ambition was the neutral position of 
speaker, at the king's express desire undertook the leadershi 
of the House of Commons, a post for which he was suppos 
to possess special qualifications. He continued to be treasurer 
of the navy, He and Pitt exchanged friendly calls, so that 
their difference of opinion on the Spanish question did not 
appear to have produced any unpleasantness. 

Lord Temple retumed to town on October 8, when he, too, 
resigned office. James Grenville gave up his appointment of 
cofferer soon after, although there was no necessity for his 
resignation ; Temple compensated him for the loss of income 
by settling’ 2100 a year on each of his sons end putting 
them down in his will for £5000. But discord now began 
to trouble the Grenville family. Lord Temple and James 
suddenly began to treat their brother as if he were a renegade. 
Temple would not receive him at all, and James’s behaviour to 
him was so offensive that he was obliged to break off inter- 
course with him also. This family dissension, which became 
still more bitter, lasted for several yeors, until a change of 
political conditions brought about a reconciliation. For Pitt 
and his wife it was the saddest consequence of the resignation 
episode. 

Pay the resignation of the Grenville brothers two more posts, 
thet of lord privy seal and of cofferer, became vacant, and 
suitable candidates had to be found. It was long before Bute 
actually made the new appointments, and he must have had 
his own special reasons for this delay, as there seems to have 
been no doubt at all as to the persons who were to receive 
them, As early as October 10 he approached the Duke 

1 Grenville Papers, i. 41. 
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of Bedford,’ who had not held office since he lost the lord- 
lieutenancy of Ireland in consequence of the occurrences of 
1760: and on November 25 the privy seal was entrusted to 
this nobleman. It had, undoubtedly, on the 16th been offered 
to the Earl of Hardwicke, and been declined by him with 
the most ceremonious gratitude ; but this offer had evidently 
been merely an act of courtesy towards the venerable noble- 
man; the office was not to be filled before he had had the 
refusal of it. No one could have had the clightest doubt 
that he would decline. To do him the greater honour, the 
offer was made by the king in person, in presence of the Duke 
of Newcastle. 

‘The explanation of the delay is to be sought in the contra- 
dictory attitudes assumed towards the great questions of foreign 
policy by Bute and the Duke of Bedford Bedford remained 

ithful to his old peace policy, to which he had resolutely ad- 
hered throughout the past year, and his relations with the 
of Neweastle consequently became closer. Bute, as we sball 
prove, continued to pursue the path on which he had entered 
In company with Pitt, only less openly. He could not dis 
with Bedford's support, but he dared not invest him with the 

er attendant on the new office until the progress of events 
ad made return to the duke’s policy impossible. Surprise 
was naturally aroused by Bute's delay in coming to a decision, 
and by his complete silence in regard to his intentions:? but, 
seen in this light, his behaviour is perfectly intelligible. At 
last, on November 25, after Parliament had been sitting for 
some time, and when war with Spain was practically certain, 
Bedford received the seals, Another brother-in-law of Gren- 
ville’s, a brother of the Harl of Egremont, Lord Thomond, 
was appointed cofferer. Other changes were occasioned by 
the appointment of a new lord-lieutenant of Ireland (the duties 
of this office had been temporarily discharged by a deputy), 
and by the resignation of Legge, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. | The Earl of Halifex was, made lord-lietenant, 
Lord Sandys succeeding him as first lord of trade. Barrington, 
the secretary for war, took Legge’s place, and Charles Town- 
shend was put into Barrington’ 


1 Bedford Gti pay ili. 50. 
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If we examine this reconstruction of the government, we 
find that there is a distinct increase in the Tory element. 
Egremont, Thomond, and Lord Sandys belonged to the Tory 
section which formerly, leaguing itself with Walpole’s enemies, 
had formed part of the opposition. In George Grenville the 
‘Whig section of the Leicester House party was represented, 60 
that there was a mixture of the royalist elements of both 
parties, of the very kind that suited the king’s requirements. 
But together with this foree the old oligarchy maintained its 
position, which was strengthened by the accession to office of 
the Duke of Bedford; and it remained an important factor. 
Pitt had not succeeded in bending it to his wishes, because he 
either could not, or more probably for definite reasons would 
not, undertake the necessary mancuvres; but Bute managed, 
in spite of all opposition, to attain his aim. 

is distribution of appointments proves Bute’s desire to let 
the world know that the relations between himself and his late 
colleague were not unfriendly. We have one proof in the 
favour shown to the Grenville connection, and another in the 
appointment of a distant cousin of Pitt's, George Pitt of 
Strathfieldsaye, to the vacant post of envoy at Turin, It was 
‘a post for which the gentleman in question had made applica- 
tion before his cousin's resignation, but Pitt had held out little 
hope of his success. The appointment at this moment of a 
than beating Pitt's uatie would ereate the fmrpression, more’ par- 
ticularly abroad, that another favour had been shown to the 
Inte prime minister. George himself ascribed his success to his 
cousin's influence, and wrote to thank him; but Pitt, who had 
no desire that his friends should regard him as the recipient 
of further court favours, replied peremptorily that he had 
nothing whatever to do with it.! 

His own adherents, more particularly Lord Temple and 
William Beckford, eagerly endeavoured to force him into an 
attitude of decided opposition to the court. ‘The opening of 
Parliament took place at the beginning of November, and a 
few days later, on the 9th, which was Lord Mayor's Day, the 
king, with the young queen and the highest officers of state, 
intended to dine at the Guildhall? Beckford succeeded in 


4 Dhatham Papers i, 163 f 
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rouading Pitt, against his better judgment, to take part, 
Tong with ‘Temples in the festivities of the day. He the 
hired people, who were stationed along the streets, to greet 
Pitt and Temple with loud acclanations. As the carriages, 
which were not permitted to have any military escort in the 
City, drove past, the hirelings mistook that in which Bute and 
Barrington sat for Pitt's, and broke into loud hurrahs. But 
they soon noticed their mistake, and thereupon began to 
shout : ‘ Damn all Scotch rogues! No Bute! No Newcastle 
salmon! Pitt for ever!’ They even attempted personal 
violence; but Bute also had made his arrangements: he had 
hired a number of prize-fighters, and these now set upon 
Beckford’s men to such purpose that their leader was obliged to 
take refuge under the carriage. The mob consequently con- 
fined itself to pelting the carriage with mud ; but worse might 
have happened if its destination had not been near at hand. 
On arriving at the Guildhall the ministers were taken under 
the protection of the constabulary there posted. But in the 
hall, again, there was an objectionable scene. 'The king and 
queen were rather coldly received, but when Pitt and his 
brother-in-law made their appesrance, all attention was 
directed to them. In the midst of a storm of applause, also 
arranged by Beekford, the ex-minister was received by the evic 
authorities with almost as much ceremony as the king him- 
self which gave him, very much against his will, the appear- 
ance of being the principal guest at the entertainment. ‘There 
were no untoward occurrences on the return drive, as Bute, 
to avoid mishaps, took his seat in the lord chancellor's state 
carriage. 

‘An investigation of the whole affair was ordered by the 
lord ‘mayor, Sir Samuel Flodyer, and Beckford’s share in it 
was brought to light. His reputation did not gain thereby, 
although the violence offered to Bute had not entered into his 
plan. “Serious blame fell on Pitt, too, for having given occa- 
sion to such scenes. Tact should have forbidden his appear- 
ance at a festivity held in honour of royalty. He had, instead, 
made a concession to the wishes of bis fiends, but without 
knowing their aims or foreseeing the consequences of his action. 
The event at least proved that his popularity was restored, 
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A few weeks previously he had been burned in effigy in the 
City with great solemnity ;! now he was once again the idol 
of the populace, 

His parliamentary labours during this winter were not very 
agreeable to Pitt. His positon obliged him to support the 
government and act towards it with civility. Nor had he any 
serious objection to Bute’s policy except upon the one matter 
which had led to his resignation ; it was, on all main points, » 
continuation of his own. But Bute could not follow this policy 
openly, since many of his colleagues differed from him on the 
most important questions.’ He was obliged, whilst maintaining 
an appenrance of regerd for their wishes,to attemptan arrange 
ment of affairs which should lead them to agree to his. Thus 
the public policy of the government was not that which the 
leading minister of state waa in reality pursuing. Pitt was 
thereby compelled to manceuvre also, and to appear tolerably 
indiferent, whilst in reality abiding firmly by bis principles. 
He adopted as neutral a standpoint on disputed questions as 
possible, leaving the decision of them to the ministers, who 
must, he granted, be guided by circumstances; he admitted 
that he himself might be mistaken, since he was not in pos- 
session of all the necessary data. ‘The preservation of this 
neutral attitude was, however, rendered very difficult for him, 
both by inconsiderate friends, who urged him to defend his 
principles boldly, and by his adversaries, who, with Fox at 
their head, sought to provoke him by violent attacks upon his 
administration and upon his avowed opinions. In spite of 
both, however, he kept calm; and consideration for the dan- 
getois position of the country was a motive which not only 
explained his conduct, but threw a favourable light on it. 
The parliamentary debates at this time were of a very remark- 
able character. Pitt's attitude was that of a skilful fencer who 
confines himself entirely to defence, at most showing himself 
by an adroit thrust to be quite capable of wounding if he did 
not choose, for reasons of his own, to refrain from doing so. 

‘The speech which the king read? on November 6 did not 
seem to indicate any change of policy upon the most im- 

tant questions, Tt might equally well have been composed 

y Pitt. His majesty expressed regret at the failure of the 
1 Bedford Correspondence, iti. 
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tions, but immediately afterwards declared his 
Tim wedlie’to. ancy on hel wa vigorously; and he also 
expressly mentioned his intention to remain faithful to his 
allies. Only to those who examined the speech carefully was 
a slight change perceptible. It was natural that the impend- 
ing Spanish war should not be mentioned, for this would 
have entailed a reference to negotiations which were still 
hanging in the balance. Pitt himself, as he afterwards averred 
in a speech, would have considered it wrong to mention 
it. But as regards the allies, what had been said on a 
previous occasion was that the war would be continued until 
a just and honourable peace was ensured for England and for 
them, whereas the king now announced his determination 
to adhere firmly to the engagements concluded with his allies, 
and to prosecute the war im the most effectual manner for the 
interest and advantage of his kingdoms, until it was produe- 
tive of such a peace as might reasonably be expected from the 
English successes, ‘The interests of England alone are men- 
tioned; all that is guaranteed to the allies is strict adherence 
to the engagements made with them, not an advantageous 


Pein the House of Lords ‘Temple took advantage of the 
debate on the address to explain once more the motives 
which had led him to resign, He made some remarks on 
court favour, and on the necessity for an able prime minister, 
wishing to provoke Bute to a dispute.! But Bute did not 
allow himself to be provoked ; it was absolutely necessary that 
he should avoid fresh disputes and discord. With the Duke 
of Bedford, too, Temple attempted to pick a quarrel, accusing 
him of revealing state secrets to Busy, a charge which the 
duke calmly and firmly repudiated. 

Pitt behaved very differently on the occasion of the debate 
on the address in the House of Commons on the 13th? He 
found himself obliged to speak, because his administration and 
his attitude upon the Spanish question were attacked ; but he 
did not, as was generally expected, lead the opposition by 
making a violent speech. "On the contrary, he professed great 
veal for his majesty and for the administration when it should 
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be settled. His own justification he desired to leave to his 
past conduct, ‘To the attacks in the newspapers he was in- 
different; he had early contracted an indifference to party 
papers, and preferred reading Virgil or Horace, He spoke 
with great moderation of the attitude of the cabinet council 
on October 2, which had decided him to resign, He had 
acted from conviction, and he supposed that the great lords 
who hed opposed him had done likewise. He was satis- 
fied, because now unanimity prevailed and vigorous measures 
were recommended from the throne. It cannot be doubted 
that he had recognised the significance of the passage relating 
to the allies; but, to avoid any appearance of opposition to 
the ministry, he took no notice of it, and only insisted in 
general terms on the necessity of continuing the German war 
and supporting the allies, which England was perfectly able 
to do, ‘If we abandoned our allies,’ he cried, ‘God would 
abandon ue.’ ‘The frequently quoted expression, * America 
was conquered in Germany,' occurred in this connection. 
He went on to prove and emphasise his own loyalty to the 
allies, with the object of leading the public to contrast his 
conduct favourably with that of his successors, who might 
very probably find themselves obliged to pursue a different 
policy, As & matter of fact Pith, as minister, could not 
osrbly, after the fal of Schweidnite (Gotober 1) and the 

fussian successes in Pomerania, have advised the Prussian 
king to continue the war or have answered for the safety of 
his dominions. But now, as he was no longer in office, he 
could make or support irrational proposals, if they were likely 
to increase his popularity. In order that he might not run 
the risk of being summoned to carry them out, or of having his 
policy seriously examined, he was careful to declare his extreme 
unwillingness ever again to take office—a passage in his speech 
which, except with this aim in view, would be motiveless, He 
refused to consider the accusations which his friends had 
brought against the ministry, in particular that of having 
estimated the cost of the Spanish war at too high a figure. 
He advised the House not to be too fastidious in their 
criticisms of the treasury and the budget, and thereby gave 
another proof of his desire to avoid friction. 

The speech, es a whole, proved that Pitt, on the one hand, 
desired to appear constant to his old policy, especially to the 
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continental messures and the Prussian alliance, but that, 
on the ather hand, he had no intention of seriously opposing 
the: ministerial pebiey, even if, in consequence of the alte 
situation, it should vary considerably from his own. In both 
cases the object was the sume; he sought to further his chance 
of being recalled to office by preserving his reputation abroad 
with England’s allies, while at the same time retaining the 
favour of the court. 

But his enemies did not fail to take advantage at the earlicst 
opportunity of his comparative impotence, to punish him 
severely.) On December 9, when the amount to be voted 
for the war in Germany was under debate, a whole swarm 
of parliamentary hornets was let loose upon him. One at 
least of the members who attacked him, namely Mr. Bunbury, 
was an intimate friend of Fox; and all of them approved of 
For’s policy. After Townshend, the war secretary, had de- 
clared and proved the necessity for the retention of ite English 
troops in Germany, one after another of Pitt's assailants spoke 
—Bedford’s friend Rigby; a Scotsman named Dempster; 
Richard or, as he was called from his poem, ‘ Leonidas’ Glover, 
of, whois ‘epested mention ‘haa ‘iicedy Been Gnade; and 
Delaval, They all condemned either Pitt’s earlier measures or 
his personal attitude, and expressed disapproval of the conti- 
nental policy generally. Delaval said satirically that he re- 
collected to have heard a considerable person, lately retired 
from a great post, affirm that whoever in this country, of what 
size or stature soever, should venture to support Hanover 
measures, would find his proceeding hang about his neck like a 
millstone, and sink him to the bottom of the sea; but that he 
saw that person, though not very robust, sitting as 1. it sat 
light on his shoulders. Grenville, too, spoke against the treaty 
with Prussia, but considered it necessary, as the nation was so 
far involved, to goon, though he thought that other and more 
effectual plans might be proposed. Heferring to Pitt's asser- 
tion that America had been conquered in Germany, he main- 
tained that it was not the German war which had hampered 
France in her undertakings in America, but the want of 
sailors. 

‘On this occasion also Pitt preserved complete serenity. He 
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complimented the proposers of the war budget, congratulated 
the House on the moderation shown in the debaterand pro- 
ceeded, in a mild conversational style, which was in marked 
contrast with his usual energetic eloquence, to deal with the 
Teproaches of his enemies. He had from his youth, he de- 
clared, been averse to continental measures; but he had been 
compelled to take the seals and had been obliged to carry out 
the plans of his predecessors. He must not be blamed for the 
conclusion and the breaking of the treaty of Kloster-Zeven 
and other similar proceedings; but the treaty with Prussia 
been an inevitable consequence of these. In this last 
assertion Pitt’s favourite tactics were again discernible— 
namely, not to take office until a necessary change of policy, 
but one which did not beseem him and his past career, 
had been accomplished. He had, at a previous period, left 
others to make overtures to Prussia and begin the con- 
tinental war, in order that he might now be able to deny 
any responsibility for these measures; and now he had again 
given up office, that he might be able to ascribe to others 
a possible retirement from the alliance with the King of 
Prussia and from the Continent, and be in a position after- 
wards to build upon the new foundation. To Delaval's 
sarcasm he replied with the effective, but not very logical 
observation, that as Germany had formerly been managed 
it had been a millstone about the neck of England; as 
managed now, it was one about that of France. He here- 
with changed the whole metaphor; as he had employed it 
before, it was not the German war that was a millstone 
ing England down, it was the counsel to enter into 
alliance with Prussia that was a millstone round the neck 
of the counsellor. ‘The refutation was, consequently, illogical ; 
but it was quite sufficient.’ His brother-in-law, Grenville, 
Pitt treated with studied contempt, devoting very little atten- 
tion to his speech, and choosing Rigby’s as that worthy of 
answer. He concluded with eulogies of Frederick the Great 
and Prince Ferdinand; it suited his plans never to miss an 
opportunity of praising them. 
the debate was continued next day, when a new assailant of 
Pitt appeared on the scene. This was Colonel Barré, the 


‘In a letter from Mr. Milbanke to Rockingham (Albemarle, Reckingdam, 
i. 83) a different retort is given. 
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adjutant and confidant of General Wolfe, who had taken him 
to Quebec on the recommendation of a friend.1_ He had there 
proved himself a capable officer, had been present at the 
poses death, and had himself been wounded. Lord Shel- 

murne’s patronage had procured him an entrance into Parlia- 
ment as representative of the borough of Wycombe. His 
enmity to Pitt was, it was said, dueto the fact that he had been 
peed over for promotion after his patron's death. So he 
was easily induced by Pitt’s court enemies to turn his gift 
of bold eloquence against the ex-minister, in order, as he him- 
self said, to end the shameful and general reluctance to oppose 
the insolent assailant of the ministerial measures. This utter- 
ance in itself sufficiently proves the incapacity of this swash- 
buckler to appreciate thetituation, He saw it exactly as Fox 
and his associates represented it to him. 

He made a most violent attack on Pitt and the late king, 
abused the treaties and the Hanoverian policy, condemned 
Pitt's political principles, and declared t his life from 
beginning to end had been a series of changes and contra- 
dictions, that, chameleon-like, he always took the colour of the 
coud ‘on which he stood. He then proceeded to ridicule 

itt's figure and gestures, saying he was amazed to see the 
cio with solemn looks, with eyes uplift to heaven, one 

nd beating on his breast, formally disowning and contradict- 
ing the principles he had avowed the day before.’ Pitt's 
serenity gave way under this sudden, bitter attack, and he 
once or twice during the course of it turned to his friend 
Beckford, asking, ‘What's to be done?’ At last Beckford 
rose and called the orator to order for his remarks upon the 
king; but Fox immediately started up and said that the use 
which had been made of the king's name was not irregular, 
and thereupon Barré continued his fulminations. Pitt disdained 
to defend himself. He only turned to Beckford and asked in 
an audible voice ‘how far the scalping Indians cast their toma- 
hawks?” But the solicitor-general considered it incumbent 
on him to vindicate the late king by dwelling upon the great 
sacrifices of money which he fod personally made for the 
continuation of the war. Strangely enough, no real indignation 


2 See vol. ii. p. 257. 
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wasexcited in the House by Barré’s impudent attacks; it seemed, 
on the contrary, to cause a certain satisfaction that the great 
assailant, Pitt, should for ance be vigorously assailed. 

Jt was in this manner that Parliament was occupied dur- 
ing the last months of the year 1761. But at the begin- 
ning of the new year important changes in foreign politics, 
which had been gradually preparing, gave its energies a new 
direction, 

Bute had been obliged to refuse Pitt's last demand in the 
Spanish affair, because it vould have been impossible to ob- 
tain the consent either of the king or the old oligarchy, and 
because Pitt had too openly affirmed his intention to resign. 
But he nevertheless continued to pursue what Pitt had in- 
dicated as the correct policy. He wished war with Spain, 
not because he believed it unavoidable, but because it suited 
Grenville’s plans, And Grenville regarded the war as desirable 
because it would provide England with new enterprises for 
her enormously enlarged fleet. ‘There is no other possible 
explanation of the conduct of the government. 

on after Pitt's retirement a despatch of an entirely pacific 
tendency arrived from Lord Bristol,! affirming the desire of 
his Catholic majesty for a good understanding with England. 
‘About the same time dt Geeame known, thet, though the 
Spanish silver fleet, bringing the American revenue for two 
years, had arrived safely at Cadiz, its cargo had been dis- 
appointingly small, a fact which had distinctly increased the 
aversion to war prevailing at court? The impression 
to make way in London that the earlier unfriendly attitude 
of Spain was to be ascribed entirely to the intrigues of the 
French party, and was no evidence of the real disposition of 
the court. in spite of this, however, Bute and Egremont, 
without consulting Neweastle? sent a despatch of « peculiarly 
peremptory character to Lord Bristol,‘ which effectually barred 
the way to peace and at the same time wounded Spanish 
pride. "After plentiful assurances of England's love of peace 
and desire to settle all disputes amicably, a direct demand (the 
rearons for which were detiiled at lengths waa mavie that Spain 


1 Of October 14.—Public Record Office. 

2 Report ofthe Prusian ambassador, October 25, 176r.—Berlin Archives, 
4 Albemarle, Rockingham, i. 56. 
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should communicate to the English court the articles of the 
treaty which she had lately concluded with France, either in 
full, or at least in 0 far as they concerned English interests, 
France had circulated throughout Europe a report that the 
treaty was of a hostile tendency towards England, therefore 
England must insist that this impression, which was injurious 
to ber position, should be dispelled by the publication of the 
agreements in question. A polite and friendly demeanour 
was, undoubiedly, enjoined npon Bristol, but he was ordered 
to be inflexibly firm in his demand. Upon its fulfilment the 
continuation of the negotiations was to depend. He was also 
specially enjoined to discourage the idea that the government 
would adopt a weaker policy after Pitt's resignation. Egre- 
mont wrote that, ‘on the contrary, this idea, suggested by ill- 
wishers of the government at home and probably spread indus- 
triously on the Continent . .. would merely tend to make the 
present ministry act more energetically, in order to avoid all 
possible suspicion of indecision and inactivity.’ Ina confidential 
communication which accompanied the official despatch Egre- 
mont certainly employed a leas imperative tone, stating that 
2 eolemn declaration from the King of Spain, that the treaty 
contained nothing injurious to the interests of England, might 
be accepted in place of » divulgation of its exact terme; but 
that if such a proposal were made‘to Egremont he was only 
to accept it for consideration. 

Supposing Bute’s desire to have been the maintenance of 
peace, this was not the way to achieve it, What the situation 
really demanded was, not the settlement of a few disputed 
questions (which could be accomplished at any time with a 
little goodwill), but that Spain should be induced to neglect 
her engagements to France, which, there could be little doubt, 
were antagonistic to English interests, The proper method 
of securing this end would, naturally, have been simply to 
ignore the treaty, and to be satisfied by the non-fulfilment of its 
eonditions, as far as they were detrimental to England. To 
demand their publication, a demand with which the Spaniards 
were probably not entitled to comply, even had they desired to 
do 20, was to tear the wounds open instead of healing them. 
It left Spain no loophole of escape. If she confessed her en- 

ments, her hostile tactics would come to light, and, unless 

S were prepared to undergo aa’ inconceivable humiliation, 
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England would be obliged to declare war. If she refused the 
information demanded, the breach, as Bute’s despatch inti- 
mated, would be just as complete. The instructions sent to 
Bristol could, therefore, have no other aim than to provide a 
sufficient motive for declaring war. It was the continuation 
of Pitt’s policy in a somewhat modified form; the govern- 
ment was endeavouring, before proceeding to action, to prove 
publicly that Spain was in the wrong. 

Newcastle perceived at once that the despatch wes certain 
to produce an unfortunate effect. In notes upon Egremont’s 
letter! he remarked that the demand formulated would give 
the French party at Madrid an opportunity of hindering any 
amicable settlement, whereas an agreement upon the questions 
in dispute would have invalidated the treaty with France. 
‘The duke, however, did not perceive that a breach was what 
Bute desired; he imagined that the favourite was merely mis- 
taken in the means he was employing to preserve peace. It 
wes not till a later period that he accused him Sirectly of 
having intentionally brought about a war with Spain. He 
dared not place obstacles in the way of the measures in pro- 
gress, but he privately advised Bute and Grenville against 
them, and made other proposals, all to no effect, He found 
himself without a single supporter in the cabinet couneil ; but 
he did not follow Pitt’s example: he yielded, and remained 
in office. It is easy to understand why the other ministers 
made no difficulties. Before Pitt's resignation, and in order 
to prevent it, they had agreed to the despatch of a no less 
peremptory message to Spain, and they could not well now 
declare themselves of a different opinion, especially as the 
latest news told of no alteration in the cause which dictated 
their measure, the suspicious rapprochement of the Bourbon 
powers, 

And now events moved hurriedly and irresistibly towards 
war. General Wall, in his turn, reproached England in per- 
emptory language, not, as the majority of historians aflirm, 
because the silver fleet was in safety, but because he saw from 
Bristol’s latest attitude that the London court intended to 
leave him no means of evasion. On November 19 another 


1 Written on October 26, 1761.—Newcastle Papers, 
* Newcastle to Devonshire, January 10, 1762.—Jbid. 
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direct demand was made, and this led to the outbreak of 
war about the beginning of the new year, Newcastle was 
completely set aside during the course of the final trans- 
actions ; his advice was not asked regarding the diplomatic 
and military measures that were being taken ; he was in utter 
despair, and yet could not make up his mind to resign.? When, 
in a cabinet council held on January 2, the king announced 
his intention of beginning war with Spain, Newcastle, Bed- 
ford, Hardwicke, and Mansfield declared themselves against 
such a step; but the majority were in favour of it, After 
this Hardwicke would attend no more councils? In the 
Spanish note, which was delivered by Fuentes, special mention 
was made of Pitt; the document has been jocularly called 
a declaration of war against Pitt, He was declared to be 
chiefly to blame for the war, because he had refused to yield 
asingle point. In speaking of the fishery rights he had once 
employed the expression that he would not yield until the 
Tower was taken by storm; this expression was now repeated 
as if it hed been used in reference to every question under dis- 
pute. The aim of the accusation obviously was to place one 
more obstacle in the way of Pitt's restoration to power. But 
whatever its aim, it was unjust. 

This war crisis has been generally regarded as a proof of 
Bute’s incapacity and a justification of Pitt’s conduct ; that 
is to say, the impossibility of maintaining peace with Spain 
was held to prove that the favourite made a mistake in reject- 
ing Pitt’s proposal, and to confirm all the latter’s prophecies. 
But if we look more carefully into the matter, we find this 
to be a total misapprehension of the facts. If Bute had allowed 
himself to be guided by Newcastle and Bedford, he would 

ibly have avoided war; but it was not his desire to avoid 
it. He brought it about intentionally, in opposition to the 
wishes of the peace party, by whom he was actually accused 
of pursuing Pitt’s policy from fear of Pitt.« 

itt and his friends of course encouraged the misappre- 
hension, They triumphed over the fulfilment of their pre- 
dictions. And the popular dislike of Bute afterwards obscured 
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appreciation of the true state of affairs. Bute’s policy was 
contrasted with Pitt's; and Pitt's, as the cleverest,! was 
declared to be the better. It is from this standpoint that 
the episode is represented in the bistories treating of the 
eriod. 
Perthe outbreak of the war with Spain produced great depres- 
sion amongst large sections of the population, which found 
expression in a fall of the stocks to 66} per cent.; even at the 
time of the Rebellion, government securities at least had not 
fallen below 72 per cent. The belief spread that the rupture 
had been brought about frivolously and unnecessarily! New- 
castle recalled with apprehension the last war with Spain, 
which he himself had begun in opposition to Sir Robert 
Walpole’s wishes, and by which so little had been gained; 
desiring to prove that he could act as boldly as Pitt, but 
that he had gained wisdom from experience Bedford ex- 
ressed the opinion that, if Pitt's policy were to be followed, 
it would have been better to retain him in office and submit 
to his despotiam.! One danger, undoubtedly, attended the 
new war. It might be expected with tolerable certainty that 
Spain would tum her anne against Portugal the trade with 
which country was of the greatest importance to England.® 
In the previous year alone the profits derived from it had 
amounted to £2,600,000. The English were therefore obliged 
and, besides, bound by treaty, to assist this friendly power, 
and that with a very considerable number of ships and troops. 
In the treaty of alliance it was stipulated that in case of an 
attack by Spain, 20 ships of the line, 10,000 infantry, and 
2500 cavalry should be sent. To provide these at this time 
would be very difficult; it might entail the withdrawal of 
the English contingent from Germany, or at least the relin- 
quishment of Belleisle. 

In spite of this prospect, however, a great naval expedition 
wasimmediately undertaken, which had as its object the capture 
of Havana, one of the mast important Spanish fortified towns 
in the West Indies, 


1 Walpole, i. 130. 

4 Newcastle to Hardwicke, February 16, 1762. —Neweastle Papers. 

3 Albemarle, Memoirs of Rockingham, i. 86. 

4 Report of the Prussian ambassador, January 12, 1762.—Berlin Archives. 

* As to the relations with Portugal, see the Prussian ambassador's report, 
January 15, 1762.—Berlin Archives. 
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It was Admiral Sit Charles Knowles who had suggested 
this enterprise? In 1756, on his way from Jamaica, he had 
visited the town and had been allowed to inspect the fortifica- 
tions. In the summer of 1761, when the rupture with Spain 
was threatening, he took advantage of the information thus 
acquired to prepare a plan of siege, which he laid before Pitt, 
who approved of it. After Pitt's resignation Knowles went 
with his plan to the Duke of Cumberland, who, through the 
intervention of Lord Anson, brought the project under the 
notice of the cabinet council? on January 6. It met with 
inumediate and ‘unanimous approval, All realised the’ in 

jortance of this fortress, which commanded the Straits of 
Florida, and must, for ressous commected with the winds and 
currents, be passed by all mercantile fleets returning from 
that part of the world. Again, the expense of the expedi- 
tion, if it were skilfully arranged in connection with that 
already undertaken against Martinique, would be compara- 
tively slight. To the objection that the fortifications might 
prove impregnable Admiral Knowles had given # reassuring 
answer. 

It was natural that after the retirement of Pitt, the proved 
and trusted conductor of war, that personage should come to 
the front again who had formerly been esteemed the first 
authority in military matters, namely the Duke of Cumber- 
land. As it was chiefly the late king who, to conceal his own 
mistakes, had made Cumberland responsible for the failures 
of the year 1757, a fairer judgment of his actions was now 
possiblés the more so as the jeslouny which hed existed be- 
tween him and Leicester House had naturally been ended by 
the accession of George 1. to the throne, We consequently 
find Cumberland again occupying an important position in 
the privy council, and find Neweastle, who was always one 
of the first to recognise any change in the current of public 
opinion, eager to become reconciled with him$ The state 
of his health forbade his acceptance of any command, but he 
was allowed to choose the chief commanders. The leadership 
of the West Indian expedition he confided to his trusted 
comrade, George Keppel, Earl of Albemarle, whose brothers, 


1 Albemarle, Rockingham, i. 93 note. 1 Shiai. By. 
* Walpole, Grorge ZiZ., i. 129. 
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Augustus and William Keppel, accompanied him in subordi- 
nate positions. 

‘At the same time the preliminary arrangements were made 
for a second enterprise, the execution of which demanded far 
more time, Colonel William Draper, with whom we have 
already made acquaintance es a commander of royal troops 
in the East Indies, had, on his return to England, offered 
suggestions to the government as to the employment of the 
troops now free and at its disposal in India. Ona voyage to 
China he had gained much information about the Spanish 
Philippines, and he was convinced that it would be a com- 
peratively easy matter to conquer them. He pro to 
make the Coromandel Coast the base of an attack, which was 
to he directed chiefly against the capital, Manila. The cabinet. 
council approved of the plan, and gave the colonel authority 
to take under his command as many of the troops and ships 
then in India as could there be spared, and as were ne: 
to his undertaking. His mandate! is dated January 21, but 
it was March before he set sail for India in one of the 
company’s ships. 

e renewed influence of the Duke of Cumberland upon 
these matters brought with it a certain revival of the tradi- 
tions of his father, George n.; for Cumberland, in alliance 
with the Countess of Yarmouth, advocated the continuation of 
the defence of Hanover; and Bute, who had hitherto allowed 
himself to be guided by the contrary wishes of Bedford, was 
thereby induced to edhere to the olf policy throughout one 
more campaign—that is to say, to continue the German war. 
He agreed the more readily as the supplies were already voted.? 
He and Newcastle were soon confirmed in their adherence to 
these tactics by receiving information from Joseph Yorke, the 
English ambassador at the Hague, of great schemes which 
France was basing on the expected withdrawal of the English 
troops from the Continent.* In particular, he wrote, France 
intended to force Holland to an alliance with her by means 
of threats; and she had already announced at the Hague, 
throughout the empire, and at the northern courts, that the 
English troops were about to be withdrawn, Bedford's endea- 


* Historical MSS. Commission, Sixth Report, parti. p. 316. 
* Walpole, George 1Z., i. 1 saa 
3 Yorke to Newcastle, January 19, 1762.—Neweastle Papers. 
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vours to procure the adoption of his policy were unavailing. 
‘The news of Peter u1.’s accession provided another argument 
against it. On February 5 he proposed in the House of Lords 
that the participation of England in the German war should 
cease; but in consequence of the attitude assumed by the 
leading minister, the proposal was rejected by 105 to 16 
votes! The inclination to withdraw the troops nevertheless 
existed, and, sooner or later, was certain to become effective. 
Pitt himself told the German ambassador that their recall 
would soon be inevitable on account of the enormous expense 
and the complications in Portugal. He had not, however, 
felt at all disposed to carry this change of policy into effect 
himself. 

But where a real and immediate change took place was in 
the relations of the country with Frederick the Great; and this 
also was a change in which Pitt could not well have been 
instrumental. As early as the end of November, Bute had 
intimated to the King of Prussia that he was not prepared to 
renew the subsidy treaty in the old form—that article 3 (in 
the renewed treaties article 4), which forbade any separate 
arrangement with the hostile powers, must be cancelled. Since 
then two events had altered the general situation very con- 
siderably ; the Spanish war had broken out, and another serious 
misfortune had happened to Prussia, namely, the capture of 
Kolberg. The news of this latter event had reached London 
on January 5, the day after the declaration of war with Spain, 
and had greatly contributed to the general depression, King 
Frederick's power of resistance, which had superseded ail ex. 

tion, was now regarded as almost exhausted ; the prospect 
that he could ever reassert himself was regarded as too slight 
to be worth consideration. Prussia, the fallen power, must 
now be excluded in as decorous a manner as possible from 
all combinations, and a new basis must be provided for the 
English foreign policy. 

Tt cannot affirmed that this view of the situation was 
entirely unjustifiable, for Frederick's strength was in fact 
almost exhausted, and his resources were seriously diminished 


1 Report of the Prussian ambassador, February 5, 1762.—Berlin Archives. 
2 Jbid., January 22, 1762. 
ie Ruville, Auflinung des prouss.-engl. Bindnisses, 1762, p. 47- Berlin, 
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by the occupation of so much of his territory. The actual 
event cannot be made a counter-argument, for to this much 
was contributed by Russia’s change of front and the surpris- 
jng attitude of Peter 1, neither of which events could have 
been predicted during the first weeks of the year. We shall 
see that even after the accession of the new car it was not 
considered at all safe to reckon on a change of policy in 
Russia. 

‘The originator of the new policy of the English court was, 
as the correspondence of the day sufficiently proves, the Duke 
of Newcastle, whose long experience had made him more 
skilful than any of his colleagues in unravelling the tangle of 
foreign affairs, and who had managed to grasp the intricacies 
of Italian politics and their influence on Spain and Austria. 
Bute accepted Newcastle's suggestions, and endeavoured to 
carry them into effect, The idea was to intensify the friction 
which persisted between the courts of Vienna and Madrid, 
and, by employing the bait of possible acquisitions in Italy, to 
render Austria hostile to the Bourbon family compact. Could 
this be managed, Austria might then consent to a peace which 
it would be possible for Russia to accept; she might be satis- 
fied with part of Silesia, and for the part which Prussia 
retained, might be compensated by the award of ather German 
territories, Newcastle was of opinion that if the two German 
powers could be brought to consent to a division of Silesia, 
the game was won. All the rest, including the discovery of 
suitable means of compensation, was well within the power of 
skilful diplomacy to accomplish. The troublesome question 
of Silesia once settled, Austria would have, so the duke be- 
lieved, no further reason for adhering to her alliances with 
France and Russia, which had been concluded solely for the 

of enabling her to regain Silesia, She could employ 
all her energies in compensating herself for her previous losses 
in Ttaly ; and by this means Spain would be distracted from the 
war with England. Mifts in the friendship between Austria 
and France hed become visible during the past year, so that 
it would not, apparently, be difficult to produce a ‘rupture. 
‘Then the situation would become decidedly more favourable 
to Frederick, He could devote all his energies to attacking 
Russia in isolation, could reconquer the provinces which she 
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had occupied, and thus extricate himself from the desperate 
strugale with comparatively trifling oss, In this manner the 
alliance of Spain with France would be utilised to restore the 
old grouping of the European states, the old eystem—a plan 
which had doubtless also in Pit’ mind when, he ex- 
horted Prussia to show a yielding disposition, though he was 
then unable to bring adequate pressure to bear upon King 
Frederick. 

Only a few days after the declaration of war the first steps 
in the new direction were taken! Mitchell, the English 
ambassador, received a despatch, deted January 8, which 
directed him to urge upon Frederick the necessity for beginning 
peace negotiations; he was to impress on him the desperate 
nature of his situation and the weight of the burden imposed 
upon England by the new war, and to assure him of the su 
port of the English government in his endeavours to obtain 
peace. The same day Newcastle wrote a letter to Yorke, 
the ambassador at the Hague, in which, after stating all the 
difficulties of the situation, he explained his wish thet through 
the intervention of Prince Louis of Brunswick, the restoration 
of the old system and the expulsion of the Bourbons from 
Italy should ‘be suggested to the court of Vienna. He inti- 
mated that, in case of the acceptance of such a suggestion, 
an arrangement satisfactory to Austria with regard to Silesia 
would undoubtedly be devised. Yorke considered himself 
entitled to mention the plan to Prince Louis, who received 
the idea with the greatest enthusiasm. On the 12th Bute 
sent Yorke the official mandate to question Prince Louis as 
to the probable result which diplomatic action of this nature 
would have in Vienna. Prince Louis considered that the 
occasion required him to open the matter to the Austrian 
ambassador, Baron Reischach, and went further, in his en- 
thusiasm for the plan, than he was entitled to do. He 
recounted Fredericks luckless plight, and, on his own respon- 
sibility, intimated that England would have no objection 
to the acquisition of the whole of Silesia by the empress- 

ween. Nothing to this effect is to be found in the English 

lespatches. On the contrary, in a despatch of the 15th, 

Newcastle insists upon the necessity of considering the King 

of Prussia’s interests, although it could not be expected that 
1 Von Ruville, duflinung, p. 48 & 
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he should retain the whole of Silesia. Reischach reported the 
conversation with Prince Louis to Vienna, and to Louis 
himself merely expressed the opinion that an intimation from 
the King of Prussia would be a necessary preliminary to 
success, an utterance which Louis at once communicated to 
the English ambassador.) 

Hereupon Newcastle and Bute represented to the Prussian 
ambassador in Londont that the present was the most favour- 
able moment for peace negotiations, because Austria was 
feeling herself threatened by the Bourbon alliance. ‘The 
ministers employed exactly the same arguments which Pitt 
had advanced the year before. hey declared that the 
greatest of rulers were often obliged to make sacrifices; that 
no monarch, however powerful, could resolve that he would 
never, under any circumstances, do so; that, at all events, 
King Frederick could not demand that they, his allies, should 
assent to such a resolve, which circumstances had proved im- 

ible of execution. "They concluded by requesting exact 
information as to the condition of the king's forces and his 
resources generally, as they desired to be able to form a correct 
estimate of his capacity for resistance. 

Koyphausen and Michel sought advice from Pitt,’ whom 
they regarded as their master’s most faithful friend. Pitt 
on the present occasion endeavoured to prove his friendship 
by blaming the ministers for their attitude upon the question 
of the subsidy treaty, and stigmatising os shameful the idea 
of recalling the troops from Germany. His positive advice, 
however, coincided with that given by Bute and Newcastle. 
‘As regarded the subsidy, he recommended them to content 
themselves with what was offered them; he advised them to 
try to reconcile themselves to that cessation of the continental 
var, which public opinion would render inevitable sooner or 
later; and he told them that, in spite of hia zealous devotion 
to the policy hitherto pursued, his advice to the king was 
to take measures for the restoration of peace as soon as 

ssible, and to make the best arrangement which his ill- 
Extune would permit. Pitt thus produced the impression 
that he considered the policy of the present ministers to be ill 


2 See Adolphus, History of England under George Id. 1. 583, ete. 
3 Report of the Prussian ambassador, January 15, 176.—Berlin Archives, 
* Hid, January 22, 1762. 
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considered, and that he advised peace because King Frederick 
was certain not to receive sufficient support from these minis- 
ters; but he did not say this directly. conclusion which 
we may safely draw is, that he in reality approved of the 
procedure of the government, though he did not wish to have 
any share in it. 

Bate, while endeavouring to promote the restoration ‘of 
peace in Germany, was fully determined to continue the naval 
war until decisive results had been obtained. He gave evidence 
of this resolve before the news of the Empress Elizabeth's death 
arrived. Count de Viry, the Sardinian ambassador in London, 
who was a friend of Newcastle’s, opened communications with 
Choiseul through Bailli Solar, the Sardinian ambassador in 
Paris; and Choiseul, in a letter to Bailli, expressed his readi- 
to enter into peace negotiations.’ ‘This letter was put 
inte the hands of the English ministers, and Newcastle was 
ready, in spite of a few offensive remarks which it contained, 
to take advantage of the opportunity thus offered; but Bute 
maintained that this would be a humiliation, and gave orders 
that the correspondence should cease. 

During the first months of the new year Pitt displayed 
little activity in Parliament. The only important debates 
were on January 14, when the government informed the re- 
assembled Houses of the declaration of war.? In the Upper 
House Bute made his first speech, which created a very good 
impression. His admirers were in ecstasies, and his opponents 
could not find much to blame. He adopted a vigorous, loft 
style, so that it seemed as if he had wrenched the thunderbolt 
out of Mr. Pitt’s hands, His fulminations were directed 
chiefly against Lord Temple. In the Lower House Pitt spoke 
again with the moderation to which he had of late accustomed 
his audience.® Without any special praise of himself or blame 
of the ministry he found, in the latest turn affairs had taken, 
a vindication of his attitude on the Spanish question. When 


1 See Albemarle, Keckingham, i. 79, etc. 

3 Walpole, George Z1/., 1, 131, ete. 

® The Prussian ambassadors were inclined to attribute it to Pitt’s desire to 
appease the court and efface the impression made by his behaviour after his 
resignation, that is, on the occasion of the Guildhall festival ; this, however, 
they acknowledged to be only a conjecture. There was something enigmatical 
to them, therefore, in the moderation.—See report of January 20, 1763, Berlin 
Archives, 
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Lord North attacked his ministerial measures, and in particular 
his inclination to hostilities, he continued in the same pane- 
‘ical tone. He praised the energy with which the minist 
iad resented Spain’s pravoking conduct, and the caution whi 
they had nevertheless exhibited. He would never insist upon 
it, he said, but he was perfectly agreeable that the Spanish 
papers should be laid before the House, nince they would prove 
ow conciliatory and long-suffering he had been. He con- 
eluded by affirming that the augmentation of the military 
capacity of the country which had resulted from the long 
war might well be set against the addition to the national 
debt. ‘Forget everything,’ he ejaculated, ‘ but the public! 
For the public I forget both my wrongs and my infirmities.” 
All this happened before the event became known which 
caused an alteration of the balance of power in the existing 
fyrtem, and, in particular, made it poseible for russia, now 
most crushed to the ground, to rise and reassert herself 
vigorously. This event was the accession of Czar Peter uu., 
which suddenly either modified or nullified all the premises on 
which the actions and plans of the English statesmen were 
based ; and even Pitt's most skilfully planned step, his resigna- 
tion, must have now shown itself to lin in a less favourable 
light. 


CHAPTER II 
DOWNFALL OF THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE 


Jasvany 26 brought the news of the serious illness of the 
Empress Elizabeth, the 28th that of her death, which had 
occurred on the Sth. Throughout England this death was 
regarded and frankly spoken of as an exceedingly fortunate 
event ; for it was generally understood that the new emperor 
had always shown himself amicably disposed, not only to the 
Prussian king, whose fame dazzled him, but also to England. 
It was chiefly due to him and his consort, Elizabeth, that 
the tension between the two powers had not developed into 
hostility, and that there had been no interruption to com- 
mercial intercourse. It was, of course, impossible to gauge 
the extent of Peter’s friendship. It was not to be expected 
that he would sacrifice the interests of his country to his 
private feelings. But it was not too much to hope that he 
would abjure the war policy and come to terms with Prussia 
on admissible conditions—perhaps at the expense of other 
countries ; or, if state reasons did not permit even this, that 
there would henceforth be at least a certain lukewarmness in 
the conduct of the war. 

Bute at once resolved to take advantage of the new 
situation, and to turn the czar’s leanings to account in the 
furtherance of his latest plans. This could be done by in- 
ducing Peter to grant Prussia an honourable and advantageous 

ace, stipulating, however, that King Frederick should modify 

is demands upon Austria, that is to say, should agree to the 
partition of Silesia, and thereby make peace throughout the 
whole of Eastern Europe possible. Suppose this to be accom- 
plished, then the project of an alliance of England with Austria 
against the Bourbon courts might be realised. The difference 


2 Reports of the Prussian ambassador, January 26 and 29. 
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between the new and the old situation, therefore, lay in the cir- 
cumstance that formerly England alone was to have persuaded 
the Prussian king to come to an agreement with the Austrian 
court, after which Frederick would have had to secure an under- 
standing with isolated Russia; whereas, now, Russia was to 
be employed in the work of pacification. Here Bute’s ideas 
and Frederick's were in direct opposition; for what Frederick 
desired above all else was the humiliation of Austria, and his 
sole motive in seeking peace with Russia was that he might 
be free to devote his whole strength to the prosecution of the 
war with his German rival, Pitt, if he had still been in office, 
would undoubtedly have been determined by the sudden 
change in Russia to adhere to his previous policy, even if an 
alteration of it had been suggesting itself as advisable—that 
is to say, he would have continued, in alliance with Prussia, 
to oppose Austria and France, deriving considerable benefit 
from the neutrality or friendship of Russia. Peter's accession 
would, accordingly, have obviated the necessity for his resigna- 
tion. Bute, on the contrary, had allowed himself to be involved 
by Neneastle in the new schemes, and even when the situation 
changed he did not find it easy to extricate himself; at the 
present juncture he took steps which were, through a con- 
catenation of circumstances, to make it exceedingly difficult 
for him to revert to his old policy, when it proved necessary 
to do s0. 

The Russian government was represented in London by 
Prince Galitzin, who wae known to be the friend of Austria 
and France! Not long before her death Elizabeth had 
appointed Galitzin vice-chancellor,? so that he was now pre- 
pating to leave for St. Petersburg. It is not surprising that 

ute, knowing nothing as yet of Peter’s attitude, and baving 
the probable nituve eader of the foreign policy of Russia 
within reach, should have tried to learn from him what was 
to be expected from the new government. ‘They had a con- 
versation on February 6, during the course of which the 
Bagi minister received information which was inconsistent 
with later events. Galitzin admitted that the czar would pro- 
bably be ready to make peace with Prussia, but maintained 
that the Kingdom of Prussia (East Prussia) would certainly 

1 See Von Ruville, Aufliswng. 

* Report of the Prussian ambassador, December 15, 1761.—Berlin Archives. 
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be retained by Russia, that she would only give up what 
formed part of the German Empire, that is to say, Pomerania. 
This did not suit Bute’s plans, for he foresaw that Frederick, 
if he suffered such a heavy loss in the north, would con- 
tinue the war with Austria in order to indemnify himself at 
the expense of that power. He therefore endeavoured to per- 
suade the prince that the King of Prussia would rather carry 
on the war to the bitter end than cede this territory, and also 
indicated that England could not consent to the infliction of 
such severe terms upon her ally. He embraced the oppor- 
tunity to further his own scheme. He mentioned that he 
had already urged Frederick to come to terms with Austria, 
and for this purpose to give up his claim to parts of Silesia; 
and he recommended that, as Frederick was showing himself 
very unreasonable in the matter, Russia should lend her sup- 
pert to these endeavours in the interest of peace. All that 

jute allowed himself to say on this occasion was based on the 
false presupposition that Peter would press the claims which 
his country had won the right to make. After the czar’s real 
intentions became known, it was not unnatural that there 
should be some misapprehension of Bute’s utterances, especially 
as reported by Galitzin, The brine omitted entirely to 
mention what he himself had told Bute regarding the probable 
policy of Russia, and made as much as he could of Bute’s 
utterances on the subject of Silesia. ‘The reader of the report 
would be justified in believing thet the English minister was 
trying to estrange the ezar from the Prussian king, whose 
friend he was, and attempting to provoke him to hostilities, in 
order that Prussia might lose Silesia. There was, of course, 
no thought whatever in Bute’s mind of such treachery. He 
was as anxious as Pitt that Prussia should win every possible 
advantage; but it was his desire to see peace established 
between the twa German powers. 

When Peter ut. received his vice-chancellor's despatch he 
was most indignant; and yet he appears to have gathered 
from it a fairly correct idea of Bute’s intentions! He blamed 
England severely for desiring to ingratiate herself with Austria 
at Prussie’s expense, but he did not feel that any attempt was 
being made to incite him against Prussia. Hence he at once 
made another proposal, that of a triple alliance between 

1 Von Ruville, Anflisung, p. 56. 
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Russia, England, and Prussia. It was Frederick who, on 
receiving from Peter a copy of the passage in question from 
Galitzin’s despatch, read into it, in his anger, more of evil 
than it really contained, thereby creating the tradition which 
has descended to us, The consequence was that, whereas at 
first he had actually approached Peter through the English 
ambassador, he henceforward, until the conclusion of peace, 
concealed his transactions with Russia from the English govern- 
ment, « proceeding which increased the tension between England 
and Prassia, and finally led to the stoppage of the Prussian 
subsidy. 

Th this affair another man was involved, who undoubtedly 
did not deserve the obloquy he thereby incurred. A. short 
time before Elizabeth's death’ the consul-general at St. Peters- 
burg, Mr. Wroughton, who was in England for the moment, 
was appointed resident minister at the Russian court to act 
as coadjutor of the ambessador, Keith, Wroughton was in 
favour with the heir-apparent and his wife, was, being him- 
self a merchant, well informed in everything relating to 
trade, and appeared to be a clever man. ‘Therefore he was 
chosen to negotiate the renewal of the commercial treaty, 
which Keith had not succeeded in accomplishing. Undoubtedly 
Bute had acquainted him with his plans, and charged him to 
forward them ; for, though no commission of this nature is 
to be found in the copy of his instructions,* this is explained 
by the fact that a certain number of articles are omitted from 
it. The omitted articles are, however, unmistakably those 
which were identical with the corresponding articles in Keith's 
instructions, and which, consequently, it was unnecessary to 
recapitulate. ‘To conclude, from the omission, that Wroughton 
received special instructions of a secret is certainly erroneous. 
But, as it happened, his departure was mentioned in Galitzin’s 
deepetchi—wkich «was \very nabural,soeing “thik he waa-t0 
leave a few days after Galitzin wrote—and this fact aroused in 
both Peter and Frederick the suspicion that Wroughton was the 
executant of Bute’s perfidious policy, and that his mission was 
to intrigue. Hence the poor man, without an idea of the cause, 
met with such repellent treatment that his recall became a 
matter of necessity, 

1 Despatch of the Prussian ambassador, December 15, 1761.—Berlin Archives. 

4 See Appendix, ii. 15. 
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The conclusion derived from an impartial investigation of 
the whole affair is that, though Bute was not guilty of perfidy 
—for he was entitled to change his policy at any moment— 
ihe certainly made a terrible tistake’ a blunder of which Pitt 
would never have been guilty. After such an important event 
as a change of ruler in Russia, he should most certainly have 
reserved any positive declaration of his views until he knew 
with certainty what the attitude of the new sovereign was, 
Instead of this, he allowed his plans to be drawn from him 
by Galitzin, whom he foolishly regarded and treated as the 
representative of the new Russian policy; and Galitzin, un- 
doubtedly with the intention of estranging Peter from England, 
reported these plans in as offensive a manner as postible. 
Galitzin tried to induce Bute to expose himself even more, 
He wished him to formulate in his despatch to Keith, 
which gave occasion to the whole conversation, the desired 
conditions of peace.! This, however, the minister declined 
to do until he had heard the ideas of the new czar upon the 
subject. 

jute’s misfortune was that all the endeavours to facilitate 
akind of defection from the alliance with Prussia, endeavours 
which had had a certain justification before Peter's accession, 
not only failed, but came to the ally’s knowledge, and that 
at a time when the attitude of the czar had unmistakably 
declared itself and deprived them of all justification. ‘To the 
inquiry made of the court of Vienna through Prince Louis of 
Brunswick a curt negative was returned’ on March 8, which 
destroyed every prospect of a separation of the antagonists; 
and presently the Prussian ambassadors in London got wind 

the transaction, upon which they ventured openly to accuse 
the ministry of intriguing with Austria, The’ ministers 
eventually sent them a copy of the correspondence in question, 
in which the only thing’ omitted was Prince Louise name, 
‘There was nothing in it which directly proved the accusation, 
for Bute’s despatch contained nothing regarding the relation 
of Austria to Prussia; but it was impossible to prevent the 
suspicion that the offensive passages had been suppressed, As 
a matter of fact it was an unjust suspicion, but King Frederick 


1 Von Ruville, 4: 1 pe §2 
8 Bid, pe 35 eS, History of England wnder George Hl, 
i sa. 
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could not divest himself of it; for not only had Galitzin’s 
despatch quite lately put Bute’s policy before him in the most 
unfavourable light, but he had also been informed by his 
agents in Vienna that the English indirect inquiry had con- 
tained propositions regarding Silesia, The report that this 
was so had arisen from Prince Louis's observations to Reischach 
on his own responsibility of the possible agreement between 
Austria and Prussia, and his action was, of course, quite in 
the spirit of the English minister’s commission to him. It 
was naturally difficult to distinguish between what Louis had 
said as the messenger of England and what he had said of his 
own accord. 4 

If Peter mt, and Frederick of Prussia had sufficient reason to 
be indignant with Bute, whom they regarded as alone to blame 
for everything, Bute had more than one reason to be displeased 
with Frederick. To his inquiry as to what resources were at 
the king’s disposal for the next campaign, he received on 
February 2 a perfectly general and unsatisfactory answer, } 
containing fine phrases but nothing definite, which showed that 
Frederick did not choose to enter into partiedlare on the sub- 
ject. And there fell into Bute’s hands a Ietter written by 
the king to his ambassadors on January 29, in which, in his 
own drastic style, he pronounced the English ministers to be 
fit for a madhouse? ‘There was thus little prospect of a resto- 
ration of friendly relations between the leaders of the two 
powers. 

‘These circumstances deprived Bute of all desire to continue 
the war of which, in the beginning, he had been an energetic 
champion. By the end of February he recognised that his 
expectations were not being fulfilled. No answer had come 
from Vienna; Frederick’s attitude was one of reserve and of 

sonal enmity; Peter m1 appeared to be entirely in the 
Janus of the Ring of rusia with whom be wes cxcying 
on secret negotiations. It was known that Peter, in his 
capacity of Duke of Holstein, had hostile intentions towards 
Denmark, from which country he hoped to wrest Schleswig, 
a project which could not but be displeasing to England, 
There could be no immediate hope of peace in Germany, as 
Frederick now had the ezar to rely on; and it seemed, more- 

1 Report of the Prussian ambassador, February 23, t762,—Berlin Archives. 

1 Von Ruville, Auflosung, p. 51. 
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over, ea if England! wore Gnancially incapsbls’of sapportin 
the continental war for another yen, especially now that the 

are between Spain and Portigl appeared imminent. On 
February 22 Bute put to the Duke of Newcastle, as first lord 
of the treasury, the pointed question :! ‘Duke, do you think 
that you can pay and support an army of 70,000 men?'— 
meaning Prince Ferdinand’ army. ‘The duke replied: «My 
Lord, if the expense of the support of Portugal does not 
beyond what apes at proent, eal there ate no other ‘ew 
expenses, I am of opinion I can support them for this preseat 
yer.” Bute again’ questioned: * But can you another year?” 
And Neweastle replied: ‘That I cannot answer; I anaver for 
rno more than this year.” ‘This decided the matter. ‘That same 
day the King of France received the first sign of a friendly atti. 
tnde on the part of England the Count d'Estaing, the leader 
of some bold naval undertakings on the coast of India, who hed 
been taken prisoner off Madras, waa released and sent home to 
France, Choiseul understood the hint, and wrote a letter of 
thanks to state se Egremont, in which the King of Eng- 
land was informed of the great decire of his majesty Louis 21, 
that, in spite of the bad relations existing, contrary to his will, 

eon the two nations, hie British majesty would count 

upon his friendship and place bim in a position to effect a 
reconciliation, Hereupon Bute, now acting once again in 
harmony with Neweastle, to whom this change of poley was 
agrecable, prepared a, draft of peace terms in which the 
demands srhick had led to the failure of the negotiations the 
year before were modified as much as possible. “In the West. 
Thalian provinees of Pramia, for instance, neutral garrisons were 
to be mhintained until Austria and Prussia had come to terme. 
‘There ideas Bute communioated in confidence to the Sardinian 
ambassador oo Magch 73 

But now again there was a delay in the proceedings. Gren- 
ville and Egremont objected, and their’ influence counter. 
balanced Newcastle's. Presently, however, there arrived from 
France news which revived Bute hopes. "Through a certain 


4 Von Ruville, Aseflicung, 55. 

4 Dated March 7, 1762.—Neweastle Papers, British Museum. 

+ Newoastle to Hardwicke, March 8, 1762 (‘very secret’). Tells him of Bute’s 
terms and also of Viry's assertion that he has heard of them from Bute,—New- 
castle Papers, 
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Mr. Cressener intelligence was received! of measures taken 
by France for asserting herself in the Austrian Netherlands 
in case of the empress-queen’s defection from the alliance 
with France and reconciliation with Prussia, Cressener re- 
ported that the ambassadors of the German states at the 
court of Vienna were, in their apprehension of the consequences 
of the Bourbon family compact, Ranging peetaure (5 beer una 
that court in the direction of suelt defection, the probe. 
bility of which was increased by Austria’s serious lack of funds. 
‘Asa matter of fact, Kaunitz was for a time in doubt how 
he should receive and answer the English suggestion. Bute 
naturally waited to see what turn matters would take, and, 
in particular, what answer would come from Vienna before 
committing himself to any decisive line of action. 

It happened on this occasion, as more than once during 
the course of this war, that several important events oc- 
curred, or the news of them arrived, within the space of a 
few days. On March 16 Colonel Draper sct sail for India,* 
thence to undertake, with all the available forces, his expe- 
dition against the Philippines—a proceeding which might 

ite probably influence the peace negotiations. On the 18th 
there arrived from Yorke the answer of the Austrian govern- 
ment, which put an end to all hope of a dissolution of the 
hostile alliance® On the evening of the 21st the news came 
from Martinique that Fort Royal and part of the island had 
fallen into the hands of the English. On the 28rd the 
Prussian ambassadors obliged Bute to confess that he had 
been intriguing with the Austrian court.’ All this contri- 
buted to mature Bute’s resolve to enter into peace negotia- 
tions; but it was not till the beginning of April that the 
decisive step was taken. The news of the capitulation of St. 
Pierre,¢ the other important town in the island of Martinique, 
seems to have brought him to the point; it arrived on the Ist, 
and on the 8th Choiseul’s letter of March ‘7 was answered by 


1 Intelligence of March 1, contained in Mr. Cressener’s letter of March 8 
from Versailles. —Neweastle Papers. 

® Report of the Prussian ambassador, March 16, 1762. 

* Yorke to Bute, March 16, 1762,—Public Record Office. 

$ Report of the Prussian ambastador, March 23, 1762.—Berln Archives, 

* eid, 

* Arrived on the ist of April: Prussian ambassador's report, April 2.— 
Bealin Archives. 
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Lord Egremont. Before investigating the new domestic dis- 
sensions which arose exactly at this time, we must turn our 
attention to the manner in which the conquest of Martinique 
was accomplished,? a great undertaking which Pitt had planned 
and initiated. This is the success during the last year of 
the war, of which the credit is most unmistakably due to our 
hero. 

We have already referred to the extremely careful arrange- 
menta which Pitt had made for the expedition. Amherst was 
to collect 8000 regular troops in North America and send them, 
in transport ships provided by England, to the West Indies. 
‘The time of their departure was to be chosen with the object 
of beginning operations as soon as possible after the early 
autumn gales had ceased. ‘The corps was to be reinforced at 
Guadeloupe by 1000 men from the garrison there. Amherst 
had received special authorisation to appoint as commander 
General Monckton, an experienced officer, who had fought 
and been wounded at Quebec. Pitt's intention, of course, 
was to send, as in other years, a strong fleet from England 
to the scene of the proposed encounter. 

These amengements were, generally speaking, adhered tos 
but Barbadoes was chosen as the rendezvous of the forces, and 
the troops left New York much later than Pitt had desired 
that they should. They embarked on November 19, instead 
of sailing in August or September. ‘The levying of irregular 
troops to relieve the regulars in the different garrisons had no 
doubt, as usual, proved a very lengthy process. ‘The delay 
can hardly have been due to the non-appearance of the trans- 
port ships from England, as these were despatched with great 

romptitude in June, immediately after the fall of Bellisle, 

e fleet which sailed direct from Portsmouth to the West 
Indies consisted of eighteen ships of the line and several other 
vessels, and was commanded by Admiral Rodney, of whom 
repeated mention bas been already made. It put to sea in the 
middle of October, followed by two transport ships containin, 
troops from Bellisle, A few days after leaving the Channe 
it encountered a violent storm, which completely dispersed 
it, so that the rest of the crossing was accomplished by the 


) A copy exists among the Newcastle Papers. 
* The account is compiled from official reports, the reports of the Prussian 
ambassador, and the Annual Register. 
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3 in separate groups. Rodney himself anchored off Bar- 
oes on November 22; but it was December 9 before all the 
ships of war were assembled there; and the two transports did 
not arrive till the 14th. The transport fleet with the American 
troops appeared ten days later, and the new year was close 
at hand before the united fleet set sail for Martinique, which 
is about 160 miles to the north-west. The attacking force 
numbered about 12,000 white men, with 1500 negroes at their 
service. 

‘And this great force was necessary; for the island, under 
the administration of the energetic governor, De la Touche, 
had been placed in a far better posture of defence than under 
Beauharnais. Even now there were few regular troops; but 
the militia, who had saved Fort Royal in 1759, had since then 
been better trained and armed. De la Touche had succeeded 
in enlisting numbers of the negroes in his service, not only by 
repeating former offers of freedom, which did not seem to have 
any overpowering attraction for the negro, but also by promis- 
ing mall pieces of land. He was consequently able to fortify 
and occupy the most important points on the island, namely, the 
heights commanding the bays and the sides of the long ravine- 
like inlets: the task of landing, apart from any advance into 
the interior, was thus rendered very difficult. 

The English fleet arrived off the south-west coast of the 
island on January 7, 1762, and at once attempted, by bom- 
barding the batteries, to secure an anchorage in the bay, on 
the shore of which lay Fort Royal. The attempt was suc- 
cemful, and Monckton now detached equadrons te occu y the 
small bays near the town. A detachment of marines landed 
and stormed a small fort; and a general landing-place was 
soon found, It lay between the Pointe de Négres and the 
little river Cas de Pilote, and was protected by batteries, 
which made it, after these were captured, a good base for 
further operations. On the 14th the whole fleet attacked ; 
one battery after another was silenced; and on the night 
between the 16th and 17th the landing was effected in flat- 
bottomed boats. Monckton immediately proceeded to the 
attack of Fort Royal; by the 19th his men were throwing 
up their entrenchments. : 

"The town is surrounded by heights. Chief among these are 
the Morne Tartenson and the Morne Garnier, the former of 
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which was noticed in recounting the expedition of 1759. 
‘These eminences completely commanded the town, and there- 
fore were strongly fortified and provided with cannon. ‘Their 
eapture would secure the fall of Fort Royal. Therefore 
Monckton towards the end of January began by makin 

well prepared attack upon the Morne Tartenson, Whilst 
bodies of skirmishers were employed to prevent reinforcements 
from arriving by land or sea, the main troop stormed the 
height and carried it by sheer superiority of force. The 
English occupied the position, and their enemies fled either 
into the town or to the Morne Garnier. The storming of 
this still higher and better fortified position presented a 
more difficult task. Considerable preparations were necessary 
before it could be attempted. But fortune favoured the 
undertaking. ‘Three days later the Morne Garnier garrison 
made an attack on the English camp. It was repulsed, and 
the defending party at once assumed the offensive ; the English 
pursued the retreating French and captured their position, on 
which batteries were immediately erected. The French regular 
boos retired into the town, whilst the militia, despairing 
of the safety of the island, dispersed to their farms. As 
soon as the English had completed their preparations for 
the bombardment of Fort Royal, the town capitulated on 

ebruary 4. 

The French might have continued the contest longer ; for 
their other town, St. Pierre, was also well fortified, and there 
were various strong positions on the island. But the inhabi- 
tants feared the consequences of a longer resistance—the 
devastation of their plantations, and the possible confiscation 
of their property. Moreover, Monckton received from the 
North American colony of Carolina a reinforcement of 1400 
troops, who had become available by the conclusion of peace 
with the Cherokees. Hence, when he was on the point of 
embarking for St. Pierre, a deputation arrived to make terms 
of surrender. These came into effect on February 12. The 
island was surrendered to England, but the owners of private 
property were confirmed in their rights. 

After the fall of Martinique the smaller neighbouring 
islands which were under the same government—Grenada, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent—surrendered without resistance, one 
after the other. 
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‘Thus the great exploit with which Pitt had intended to 
complete the series of conquests in America was successfully 
accomplished under his successors. The whole chain of the 
Lesser Antilles, with a few unimportant exceptions, now 
belonged to England. It was not unjustifiable that Pitt's 
friends should give the credit of the success to him. From 
many of them, among the number Bishop Warburton and 
Richard Lyttelton (who was in Rome at the time), he re- 
ceived warm congratulations! ‘The latter told him that Pope 
Clement xin, in conversation with an English Catholic, had 
spoken with the greatest admiration of this successful military 
exploit, declaring that it made him feel it an honour to have 
been born an Englishman. The English victory created the 
more surprise in Rome because the French and Spanish party 
there had ridiculed the undertaking as hopeless. 

‘The capture of Martinique, in conjunction with other factors 
of importance, brought about great political changes in Eng- 
land, owing to the different attitudes which the new circum- 
stances induced in the different statesmen and parties. These 
new circumstances were as follows: 1. The czar desired to 
ally himself with Prussia and England, but was under the 
influence of King Frederick,? who had ‘contracted a strong 
autipathy to the English government of the day, and particu- 
larly to Bute. It is also to be remembered that Peter ni, was 

lanning war with Denmark, 2, There was no longer any 
Tope ofa reconciliation of Austria or of an carly peace: $e 
Germany. 8. A new war in Portugal, against Spain, had 
become inevitable. 4. France had suffered a new and severe 
defeat, and was showing herself sincerely desirous of pesce. 

‘The position thus created induced Bute to adopt the follow- 
ing policy. He decided to dispense with the Russian alliance, 
which would not improbably have had its inconveniences, an 
to withdraw the country as soon as possible from the con- 
tinental complications, s0 that all its forces might be available 
for the colonial war and the defence of Portugal. The 
Prussian subsidy of £670,000 he intended to stop, by making 
its payment conditional on King Frederick's promise to em- 

oy the money in bringing about peace; he foresaw that 
Frederick, im bis improved position, would not agree to such a 

1 Chatham Correspondence, i. 17 
2 See Grenville Memoirs, |. 420 £. 
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condition, Prince Ferdinand’s army was not to be disbanded, 
but it was to receive no further reinforcements, so that no 
further outlay in this direction would be required. A pro- 

ly qualified commander and the number of troops stipulated 
in the treaty would be sent to Portugal; but the burden of 
defending that country was not to fail upon England; ita 
defences were only to be stiffened so far as would render it 
capable of action. Peace negotiations with France were to 
be opened; but the contest with the Bourbon powers in the 
colonies was not meanwhile to be interrupted. 

This policy made it possible to fall a wish the king and 
his favourite had undoubtedly long cherished, namely, to 
remove the Duke of Newcastle from the leadership of the 
government. We observed how eager the court was in 
1761 to secure as large a share of credit as possible for 
the conclusion of peace, so that it might also share in 
the popularity which resulted from that measure. As soon 
as the reconciliation with France came within measurable 
distance, Bute succeeded in insinuating himself into the 
management of foreign affairs. ‘There was a danger, if the 
negotiations proved succesful, that the nation might onee 

in feel indebted to the Duke of Newcastle; for he had 
ways shown himself the friend of peace, whilst Bute had 
long pursued a warlike policy. It was necessary, therefore, 
ast to deprive the duke of the leadership of affairs ; and 
this object was, for two reasons, possible at the moment. In 
the first place, Bute, as soon as he began to plan peace, could 
count upon the undivided support of the Duke of Bedford 
and his friends, which made the oligarchy less indispensable 
to him; secondly, the abatement in the demands for money 
made the Duke of Neweastle less indispensable as chancellor 
of the exchequer, Bute’s immediate aim was not so much to 
extort large subsidies from Parliament as to prevent Parlia- 
ment from insisting on an increase of the subsidies. To this 
task the favourite considered himself quite equal. ‘The ques- 
tion was—Would it be possible to induce the duke, who had 
shown himself most tenacious in this respect, to resign his 
office? It could not be taken away from him; such action 
would provoke the whole Whig party to hostility. 

"This, then, was the general plan sccording to which Bute 

now proceeded toact. He picked up the thread of the negotia- 
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tions with France by sending a reply, through Egremont, to 
Choiseul’s letter; and he demanded of Frederick the Great 
that he also should come forward with a peace Jriets in 
order to secure the grant of his customary subsidies. "This 
demand reached Frederick in the shape of an autograph letter 
from King George, answering two of his own, ‘The reproaches 
of the Prussian ambassadors on the subject of the intrigues 
with Vienna, Bute met with as great a show of innocent in- 
dignation as he could assume—they had not been intrigues 
against Prussia! As regarded the war operations in the 
colonies, there was nothing left for him to do. Since Pitt’s 
resignation the entire direction of them, after they had been 
decreed by the cabinet, had been in the hands of the admi- 
ralty and the commanders of the different expeditions. The 
time for action in the Portuguese complication had not yet 
arrived, as the Bourbon powers hed not declared war; but 
calculations as to the probable cost of England's share in the 
war had already been made, in order that the necessary 
supplies might be voted before the close of the parliamentary 
session. 

A difference of opinion very soon declared itself between the 
favourite and the chancellor of the exchequer, to the satisfac- 
tion of the former, ‘The Duke of Newcastle was excessivel) 
unwilling to relinquish the traditional continental policy, whi 
he had now supported throughout two wars, lesst of all at 
‘a moment when there was an opportunity of forming a new 
and powerful alliance. The friendship of the czar seemed 
to him so valuable, his antagonism so dangerous, that he was 
prepared to accept all the disadvantages connected with the 
alliance.t Hence he could not give his consent to the with- 
holding of the promised subsidies from the Prussian king, of 
whom Peter 1. was proving himself an enthusiastic admirer 
and friend. He feared that such a proceeding would bring 
about a quarrel with the court of St. Petersburg. He was 
also of opinion that neglect or abandonment of the German 
war would be exceedingly dangerous. He painted to himself 
in the darkest colours! the possibility that France might seize 
the right bank of the Rhine, compel Holland to an alliance, 


1 Instructions to Mitchell, the English ambastador.—Public Record Office. 


$ Letter to Bedford, April 12, 1763. Basford Corvestondinct ii. 74 
* Newcastle to Yorke, January 8, 1762. 
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and even send an army across the Channel to annihilate the 
power of England. 

‘Fear, therefore, impelled the duke to oppose the plans of 
the favourite with unusual decision, when these matters came 
to be discussed in the cabinet council of April 271 He 
thereby produced a dissension which was to be fatal to his 
party. Bate, Egremont, George Grenville, and Lord Granville 

jeclared against the subsidies; the Dukes of Newcastle and 
Devonshire and Lord Hardwicke were in favour of them. But 
this was not sufficient to decide the matter, ‘The duke still 
believed that his administration would survive this crisis also, 
and he took all Bute's other slights patiently, and supported 
his policy in the questions relating to the peace negotiations 
‘Then, when the supplies bill was being drafted for the House 
of Commons, he quietly inserted the Prussian subsidy and 
£300,000 for the German war, which, along with the sums 
required for Portugal and the other items, brought the total 
to £2,000,0003 But Bute was not to be duped. He imme- 
diately procured royal instructions that only one million was 
to be asked for. ‘The duke was so much annoyed that he 
went to the king and declared that he could not carry out 
this measure The king’s refusal to yield, and various other 
slights received from Bute, made it impossible for Newcastle 
to remain in office. Yet he made attempt after attempt to 
arrange matters. He wrote of his plight to the Duke of 
Bedford ;* but Bedford was at Bath, and even on returning to 
town did not come to him. He induced Lord Mansfield to 
try to arrange a compromise; and very slight concessions 
Soild have. contented ia bat Hie opponents would Bot 
take a single step to meet him, and his friends urged him 
to pat anend to the matter. Ga May 19 he found himself 
obliged to send in his resignation’ He probably still hoped 
that he would be urged te retain offices but George m, waa 
too cautious to let a word of regret escape him. Not until 


2 Report of the Prussian ambassador, April 30, 1762.—Berlin Archives, 
° Bedford Corre 4, iii, 76. 

® Grenville Papers, i, 449: Grenville's Narrative, 

4 Bedford Correspondence, iii. 78, ete. 

® Newcastle to Hardwicke, May 3, 1762. 

© Fitemanrice, Life of Shelburne, i. 135. 

7 Report of ‘the Prassian ambassador.—Berlin Archives, Albemarle, 
Rockingham, \. 114, ete. 
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the duke delivered up the seals on the 26th, when redress was 
no longer possible, did he give utterance to some expressions 
of gratitude. 

Neweastle’s policy had, however, won him powerfal friends, 
both abroad and at home. Abroad there was the King of 
Prussia, in whose cause he had, as it seemed, sacrificed himself ; 
at home there was the Duke of Cumberland, who approved of 
his continental policy. It was Cumberland who igluced him 
to refuse, in contrast to Pitt’s action, the offer of a pension 
or reward of any kind! a refusal which greatly enhanced his 
reputation, especially as he had already spent most of his 
fortune in the service of the state. Thus the foundation of a 
new opposition was laid at once; and it was considered not 
improbable that Pitt, too, might be driven by Bute’s new 
peace policy into the opposition camp. 

The only source from which any information as to Pitt's 
attitude during all these occurrences is to he derived is the 
speech which he made in the House during the debate on the 
subsidies, and in it we must, of course, read between the lines 
if we wish to discover his real feeling in the matter. The 
debste took place on May 13, when the disagreement between 
the principal members of the cabinet was already known to 
the public, but nothing decisive had as yet happened. Great 
uncertainty prevailed as to who would be the duke’s suc- 
cessor, if ‘he did resign. Many were of opinion that, after 
the resignation of both Pitt and Newcastle, there was no 
course open to the favourite but to ally himself with Fox and 
make him prime minister. ‘This uncertainty as to the future 
made it impossible for Pitt to adopt a definite attitude. 
Hence, though he expressed himself warmly in favour of 
Newcastle’s policy, the payment of the subsidies and the 
continuation of the German war, he also praised Bute’s 

coposals, and declared, in answer to the objections raised 
By the opposition, that the defence of Portugal was not only 
permissible but_ imperative, His words were aimed more 

ticularly at Glover, who had said that Portugal should be 
left to its fate because it had not always behaved loyally to 


} See Newcastle's correspondence with Cumberland in Rockingham, i. 114 ff 
Fitzmaurice, i. 136. 

2 Thackeray, Life of Pitt, ii. 5 fl. Walpole, George 1/., ii, 127 €., where 
an outline of the whole debate is given. 
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England, and who had declared that the burden of the 
German war was too heavy. Pitt maintained that the 
differences between England and Portugal were too slight 
to justify desertion of that ally in her difficulties; then, 
reminding his hearers that, in spite of all prophecies to the 
contrary, the money required for the German army had always 
been forthcoming, he recommended them strongly to vote the 
small sum which would probably be all that was needed to end 
the war satisfactorily. He bade them remember how much 
more heavily the war had weighed on the enemy than on 
themselves, which fact they ought to reckon as an advantage 
gained by England. He painted in glaring colours the dangers 
which a’ wesk policy would evoke. ‘If you,’ he said, ‘as a 
maritime power, cannot protect Portugal, Genoa will next be 
shut against you; and then the ports of Sardinia:—what! 
shut against the first maritime power in the world!’ And the 
withdrawal of the English troops from Germany would, he 
asserted, ‘be turing loose 140,000 French to overrun the 
Low Countries and Portugal.’ Lord George Sackville had 
complained of the extravagant outlay upon the war in West 
Germany, and reminded the House how much less the German 
war in Queen Anne’s time had cost. From bis speech it was 
lain that he wished to cast some doubt on the integrity of the 
nancial operations. Pitt took up the cudgels for the treasury 
and the administration of the Duke of Newcastle; he owned 
that he ‘thought some little might have been saved,’ but 
declared thst ‘he suspected mo dishonesty. As to himeelf, 
he declared, stretching out his hand, that it was clean— 
nothing was sticking to his fingers. Yet if an inquiry were 
moved, he would second it. He urged the wisdom of giving 
money to the King of Prussia at this time of all others, when 
he was in a better situation and could make a much more 
profitable use of it. 

‘The tone of the whole speech showed that Pitt was attempt- 
ing to reconcile the opposing tendencies by declaring both 
patties to be right, and the exesution of the plans of both to 

prscticable, ‘To this intention he gave very plain expres: 
sion in the following words: ‘You who are for continental 
measures, Ism with you; and you who are for assisting the 
King of Portugal, I am with you; and you who are for putting 
an end to the war,I am with you also; in short, [am the 
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only man to be found that am with you all.” At the same 
time he made it evident that if the crisis were not met in 
a manner which satisfied him, he might go over to the oppo- 
tition. He declared that he approved of the annihilation of 

y, and had himself helped to bring it about, but his 
intention had not been to pave the way for those who onl 
intended to substitute one party for another. This remar| 
was aimed at Fox, whom Pitt had previously indicated as the 
probable successor of the Duke of Newcastle, and was intended 
as a warning to Bute not to seek his salvation in an alliance 
with this man. Thus, though Pitt expressly denied any inten- 
tion of opposition, he let the possiblity of i open, and the 
way in which he defended the character and policy of the Duke 
of Newcastle showed that he was entertaining this possibility. 
Hence, after the duke's resignation, the Prussian ambassadors 
repeatedly announced their conviction that Pitt would unite 
mith Newcastle in forming an apposition party. For the 
moment this would not an event of importance, since 
Parliament broke up at the end of May; but « dangerous 
attack was to be expected in the autumn, for the repulse of 
which the ministry must in the interval make all possible 
preparations. 

he necessary changes in the cabinet brought Bute, as had 
been intended from the outset, to the post of first lord of the 
treasury. The next matter of importance was the choice of 
his successor as secretary of state. The post was accepted by 
Pitt's brother-in-law, George Grenville, as his former scruples 
did not hold good in this case; he was not superseding a 
relative. But Bute’s objection to this arrangement was that 
the two state secretaryships were now in the hands of near 
relatives, Grenville and Egremont, whom he must expect to 
unite in opposition to himself, should any difference of opinion 
arise. He therefore proposed to make Egremont Yor‘ lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and to give his secretaryship to Lord 
Halifax, from whom less obstruction was to be expected. The 
king was employed to persuade Egremont to surrender his 
appointment; but Grenville indignantly opposed such a atep, 
declaring that if Egremont resigned, he would do so also, as 
he would not be the cause of his brother-in-law's dismissal. 
Bate was obliged to yield and content himself with the less 
advantageous combination. Halifax was appointed first lord 
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of the admiralty, a post which just then became vacant by 
the death of Lord Anson. Only one other change deserves 
notice. Lord Barrington, who took Grenville’s post, was suc- 
ceeded as chancellor of the exchequer by Sir Francis Dashwood, 
one of the most frivolous characters of the period. Such was 
the constitution of the cabinet that was sclected to give the 
country the peace which it had so long desired. For this 
Purpose now the favourite sot himself with almost precipitate 
zeal to take every possible advantage of the respite allowed 
him and of the goodwill of his associates. 
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CHAPTER II 
FINAL CONFLICTS AND NEGOTIATIONS 


Axtuoven Pitt was only slightly and indirectly concerned 
with the peace negotiations and their result, the peace of 
Paris, an account of both is necessary, not merely because 
they were to a very large extent based upon his successes, 
but also and chiefly because some knowledge of the subject 
is requisite to an understanding of his subsequent attitude. 
He took the keenest interest in the proceedings, and did his 
best, though without hope of success, to secure a rejection 
of the compact; and in entering into new political alliances 
he allowed the fact of a man’s action for or against this 
peace to influence him very strongly. But a comprehension 
of the negotiations, again, is not attainable without some 
acquaintance with the military events which took place while 
they were in progress, for the reason that the military 
events had a very great influence on the negotiations, To 
maintain, as has often ‘been done, that the honour even of 
the final successes of the English in the East and West Indies 
is due to Pitt, who had planned and prepared for them, 
is certainly incorrect, The facts, so far as we are ecquainted 
with them, show that the credit was due entirely to the Duke of 
Cumberland and to the commanders chosen by him. All that 
can be justly said is that Pitt had shown his successors how 
such a world-wide war should be conducted, how the different 
enterprises should be sranged, and how the orders com- 
municated. It is hardly probable that, without his example 
before them, they would have displayed such audacity and 
energy. 

"The brevity with which these final events are treated in the 
most popular works upon the Seven Years’ War Process the 
impression that the power of Spain collapsed helplessly at 
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the first English onslaught, much as it did in our own days, 
when attacked by the United States. ‘The objects of the 
contest happened to be almost the same on bath occasions 
—Cuba and the Philippines. The general opinion of his- 
torians, exclusive of the Spanish writers, appears to be that 
the Spain of thase days was almost a neplipible quantity, 
that its hostility was more advantageous than injurious to 
England, and that consequently Pitt. was indubitably right 
in wishing to pick a quarrel. But if we have recourse to 
original sources on both sides and follow the fighting in detail, 
we are bound to come to a different conclusion. We find 
that it was at the cost of a severe struggle that the English 
won their two great successes, that unexpected good luck of 
various kinds fell to their share, and that the two great successes 
in question by no means finally decided the issue of the war, 
even in those parts of the world where they were obtained. 
‘Though it might be advisable, for the sake of inspiring courage, 
to prophesy great results, to predict such victories was impos- 
sible, even for Pitt. 

We have already learned? that the English cabinet de- 
cided in January 1762 to attack Havana, and that the task 
was entrusted to the Duke of Cumberland’s friend, Lord 
Albemarle? A squadron, consisting of five men-of-war and 
thirty-seven transport ships, left Portsmouth on March 5 
(under the command of Sir George Pocock, already known 
to us as a victorious admiral in the East Indies), convey- 
ing the commander-in-chief and his troops to the scene of 
action. It was the end of April before the ships, which had 
been scattered and much injured by storms, were collected off 
the little West Indian island of Barbuda. ‘There Albemarle 
received the joyful news of the fall of Martinique. He im- 
mediately sailed for that island and united his forces with 
those there operating: Any difficulty regarding the right to 
command was obviated by General Monckton’s health, which 
obliged him to leave at once for New York. Having provided 
itself with the necessary stores and with negro sappers, the fleet 
set sail on May 5, and made its way by the Mona Passage and 


1 Supra, 
4 Fer the capoare of Havana see Don Antonio Baldes, Hist. de la Isla de Cuba 
yen especial de la Habana, 1780. This book also contains an English account 
‘of the siege. See also Annual Register, 1762. 
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the north coasts of St. Domingo and Cuba to its destination. 
It was a dangerous voyage for so large a fleet, the Bahama 
Channel, the passage to the north of the Greater Antilles, 
being notorious for its reefs; but time did not permit the 
choice of the longer southern route, for it was imperative that 
the enterprise should be accomplished by the middle of August, 
before the autumn gales set in. If the war had been begun 
as Pitt advised, in the autumn of 1761, there would have been 
less hoy and more prospect of success. However, no accidents 
occurred in the channel, and Albemarle’s fleet was reinforced 
by the other West Indian squadrons, under Captain Herve 
and Sir James Douglas, so that it finally consisted of 1 
ships of the line, 18 smaller warships, and about 150 trans- 
pore_fuch @ force as had never yet been seen in the West 
Indies, 

Havana had not yet become the capital of Cuba, the seat 
of government being the older town of Santiago de Cuba, in 
the south-east of the island; but it was a place of great im- 
portance, because it commanded the Florida Channel, thi 
which all fleets bound for Europe were obliged to pass. It 
was a regular station for Spanish ships. Its position was 
excellent! the town lying on one side of a bay which 
stretches far into the land, and the narrow entrance to which 
was protected by strong fortifications. At the eastern point, 
opposite the town, lay then, as to-day, the huge Fort Morro, 
at the western the Fort de la Punta. Round the town 
pita was a strong entrenchment with several smaller 

forts. 

The Spaniards were not prepared for an attack. The com- 
mander, Bon Juan de Prado, had not believed that the English 
wauld venture to assault a position considered impregnable, 
and had therefore neglected to take proper precautions. Not 
till the English fleet appeared were the militia and volunteers 
armed and summoned to reinforce the regular troops, ‘Thus 
the English were able to disembark their forces in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, though the landing might otherwise 
have been prevented, at least for a time. The fleet arrived 
at Havana on June 6, and by the evening of the 7th the land- 
ing had been accomplished, ta the east of the bay, in the face of 
no great opposition. At the same time the English succeeded 


1 T ean describe it from personal inspection, 
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in landing a few troops to the west of the bay, from which side 
only a feigned attack was contemplated, and in gaining a 
secure position there, At the very beginning of the opera- 
tions, from fear lest the English ships should penetrate into 
the harbour, Prado made the mistake of blocking the entrance 
to it by sinking ships. ‘The Spanish men-of-war were thereb; 
rendered practically useless during the siege, while the Englisl 
could maintain perfectly undisturbed communication between 
the different points on the coast which they had occupied, ship- 
ping troops hither and thither as the situation required. 

‘Albemarle immediately advanced his principal force in the 
diréction af the bay; and oecapied La Cabate. a helghtito the 
south of Fort Morro, which Prado had not considered it 
necessary to fortify, although it was proverbially declared 
to be the key of Havana. ‘Seré la Habana de quien fuere la 
Cabafia’ (Havana belongs to the possessor of la Cabafia) was 
the saying. La Cabafia now became the main English posi- 
tion, whence the regular assault was to be made upon Fort 
Morro, the ion of which seemed indispensable to the 
capture of the town, | But now dificulties began and accumt- 
lated to such an extent that success sometimes appeared to the 
English to be almost impossible. The fortifications against 
which their attacks were directed were excellent; and the 
commander of Fort Morro, Don Diego Velasco, was a pecu- 
liarly able and resolute officer, who succeeded in disciplining 
his imperfectly trained troops and inspiring them with courege. 
‘The construction of trenches on the rocky height of La 
Cabafia was a task of extreme difficulty. ‘They had to be 
made with mounds of earth and basket-work, and the earth 
was difficult to procure. ‘The troops suffered severely from the 
heat, which produced various diseases and thereby rendered a 
great proportion of them unfit for service, The reinforce- 
ments ordered from New York did not arrive. They had 
been stranded on a sandbank in the Bahamas, and it was a 
considerable time before they were diecovered and brought in 
by the ships despatched to seck them. 

‘At last, on July 1, the cannonade could begin, after three 

ish men-of-war, detailed to engage in unequal combat 

with the cannon of Fort Morro, in order to distract attention 
from the completion of the batteries, had allowed themselves to 
be shattered to pieces. The troubles of the English culminated 
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on the 2nd, when the fascines of their fortifications took fire 
and were, owing to their extreme dryness, completely de- 
stroyed. Several days were occupied in repairing the damage, 
and it was not until July 9 that the bombardment could 
proceed satisfactorily. A wound obliged Velasco to give up 
the command and retire to the town from the 16th to the 
24th, whereby the defence was much impaired. During his 
absence the English succeeded in advancing to the glacis and 
in carrying their mines under the escarpment of the fort on 
the side next the sea. On the 21st Don Prado put forth 
all his strength in an attack on La Cabafia, transporting 
Hoop it boats across the bay from the harbour. With the 
repulse of this attack vanished the last hope of the defenders 
of Fort Morro. On July 80, Velasco having refused a sum- 
mons to capitulate, the undermined escarpment was blown 
up, and through the breach thus made the English stormin, 
detachment, aided by a simultaneous attack from the soutl 
side, forced its way into the fort. The commander still 
attempted to hold the redoubt, but the disheartened troops 
peluiel obediches they escaped in boats across the bay or 
surrendered to the enemy. Velasco himself received a mortal 
wound and was conveyed to the town, where he died on 
the following day, while the British flag was hoisted on the 
captured fort. 

jut the task of the English was by no means accomplished. 
‘The town was still in a position to hold out, particularly as 
the English had not yet captured even the smaller places 
in the neighbourhood or succeeded in cutting off supplies. 
Capable militia officers, chief among them Colonel Don Luis 
de Aguiar, maintained the lines of communication with the 
country. ‘The hurricane period was rapidly approaching, and 
it was'still possible that the English fleet might be thereby 
compelled to take its departure. But now Albemarle adopted 
extremely energetic measures to overcome the last resistance 
without delay, and his efforts were greatly facilitated by 
the arrival of the American reinforcements about this time. 
Batteries commanding the town on every side were erected. 
and mounted with the available guns. Positions were 
secured even on the sea side of the town, near Fort de la 
Punta. When all was ready Havana was summoned to sur- 
render. But Prado’s proud Spanish blood was roused, and 
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He Wehaned twedpitvtate. Conscqusnthy, ow August 11, athe 
marle ordered the hatteries to open fire on the town and the 
ships to bombard Fort de la Punta. The result was most 
decisive. By one o'clock the fort was demolished, the greater 
part ofthe fown wan fa ruins and is batteries were alenen. 

jo was now compelled to hoist the white fag On the 
following day the capitulation treaty was signed. It allowed 
the gartison to return to Spain, and secured for the inhati- 
tants certain privileges, manly of a religious nature: ‘The 
English claimed and Yeceived all royal property, ineluding the 
nfejared warships inthe harbour the latge pans, of govern 
ment money, and the stores in hand. ‘The value of their 
captures on this ocoasion wes ebout. £3,000,000. 

territory made over to Englend by the treaty extended 
about ons hana red and elality leagues westward trout Havase; 
where the best tobacco plantations were; but the rest of the 
inland retiained under Bpanish rule, and yas governed fom 
Santiago. Albemarle was unable to push his success farther, 
as he was obliged to despatch a number of his troops to New 
York.” The North American colonies had refused to provide 
real Idvioin aid the regulats ward consequently wich wecdeds 
This one success, brilliant aa it was, was cerlainly not of 
nature to endanger the great Spanish colonial empire. It 
was, on the contrary, doubtful if England would be able to 
Keep what she had steceeded in taking 

Bist a. scyere lose was suffered in asother and wore distant 

rt of that empire; the contest there must also be briefly 
Aescribed,* although it occurred too late to have any influence 
on the pence conditions. A Bittle reliable information regard 
ing its Uetails assists us to a more correct impression of the 
inilitaty position at the time of the eonclusion ef peace, Some 
Grits cheats, mnnedver, had ad dafluease on IRS future 
administration. 

We already know that Colonel Sir William Draper, at 
whose enggeetion the expedition to tha Philippines was under. 
Taken, left for the East’ Indies on March 16. By July, only 
four thouths after his departure from England, be bad eollected 
on the Coromandel Coast thirteen men-of-war and 1720 troops, 


1H. Hall, ‘Chatham’s Colonial Policy,’ Amer. Hist, Rev., v. 672. 

2 For the war in the Philippines sce Don José Montero y Vidal, Historie 
general de Filipinas (Madeid, 1887) ; and Annual Register, 1763. 
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portly Buropean, partly Tadian and wae ray tsa per 
Lceoge of pordiirely anetampled enentyandt elety. whe 
flect wes placed under the command of Admiral Samuel Cornish, 
Tis voyage was successful, and by September 28 it arrived off 
Manila, whose inhabitants hed only just heard of the outbreak 
of the war, and had consequently made no preparations for 
an attack. 

“The government of the Philippines was provisionally in the 
hands of the Archbishop of Manila, Antonio de Roja, who was 
incompetent to deal with the situation, Me had’at his dis. 
posal only 560 regular troops and 80 native artillerymen ; but 
The gorrion was immediately reinforced by calling out four 
companies of militia, each ‘consisting of 60 men, and by 
caatoniag large trace of  prlmltively armed Todieas, ‘The 
defective fortifeations were rapidly made as effective as cir 
<aumsstatioe’ permitted « bat leas not found possible to destroy 
the many buildings which had been erectzd outside of the 
town, and which provided the enemy with excellent bases of 
attack, Fortunately the natives, who were completely under 
the influenee of the priests and the numerous monastic orders, 
adhered firmly to the Spanish cause, so that there was no 
Snaiety regarding supplies from the inverior. 

The Spaniards were unable to provent the diembarkation 
of the English troops in the neighbourhood of the town on 
Septenuber 26. ‘The English were soon in pomestion of the 
mimounding territory, and Draper was able tc begin the actual 
singe, A complete veto waa imposible, owing to the 
siz of the place and the small number of troops at his disposal. 
The traffid on the Pasig river, which connects the great inner 
lagoon with the ara, rembized sniuterrepted ; and cmseqaently 
communication with the important settlements on the lagoon 
Gould be maintained. ‘Thus, in spite of the superior force of 
fhe Englih acd the many eifcmutances wifurourabie: to the 
Spaniards, the see was protracted until October 5. On the 
morning of that day a troop of English soldiers succeeded in 
Enueting the ‘town Chrough @ breath ii the rampart on the 
side next the sea, made by the cannonade from the ships. 
‘The French officer posted et this particular place drew off his 
troops without offing resistance —pamibly with tressonable 
designe and his retirement enebled the Englishmen to reach 
the chief gate and open it to the besiegers. ‘The archbishop now 
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abandoned the town to the enemy and retired to the citadel, 
which he might quite well have defended for some time. 
But as Draper, who desired to avoid more fighting, offered 
very favourable terme, he accepted them, and gave up the 
keys of the citadel on receiving a verbal assurance from the 
Englishman that the terms would be observed. Freedom in 
religious matters and security of private property were two 
of the principal concessions. No sooner, however, was Draper 
master of the citadel than he changed his tone, and modified 
and interpreted his pledges to suit his convenience. Contrary 
to his promise, he ordered a two hours’ sack of the town, 
which actually became a forty hours’ sack and in which 
a rabble of all races participated. The archbishop, who 
remained a prisoner, and supported with his authority all 
the demands of the English, was ordered to produce a sum 
of 4,000,000 pesos; but he only succeeded for the time being 
in procuring 646,000. Draper finally prevailed on him to 
sign, contrary to the express decision of the assembled Junta, 
a deed which made over the Philippine Islands to England, 
and an order on the Spanish treasury for 2,000,000 pesos, 
‘This is the so-called Manila debt, which Spain obstinately 
refused to pay, and which reappeared periodically for years 
in the diplomatic communications between the two powers 
unti] at last an arrangement wes arrived at. 

Spain was perfectly justified in disputing the competency 
of the archbishop to gonteect debts; for the goreraorskip had 
legally passed, ‘when he waa taken pritoner, {nto other Kaud, 
On October i it had been determined by the great council 
that, in case of a capitulation, Don Simon de Anda y Salazar 
should become acting governor. Salazar, a resolute and 
patriotic officer, succeeded in escaping from the town on 
October 4 to Bulacén, where he at once convoked a Junta, 
which conferred full powers on him, Aa absolute ruler for 
the time being, he organised fresh resistance, having at his 
disposal all the money contained in the government treasure- 
chest, which had been rescued from Manila, and the bullion 
and wares forming the cargo of a ship which happened 
to arrive from Mexico. A lengthy guerilla war now ea, 
which made the English supremacy more uncertain month by 
month. Draper could only hold Manila itself and the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and there the difficulty of procuring 
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food-supplies harassed him greatly. ‘The difficulty of the 
tak be had undertaken ‘aly became lly apparent wheu'the 
Spaniards recovered from the fimt heavy blow. ‘The attempt 
to reduce the rebela to’ sabjection by ou ondet of the arene 
Bishop was quite unsuccessful. And when, on July 9, 1768, 
the news arrived of the peace of Paris, by which Manila was 
guncantced to Spain, Salesar waa by uo creas tielined to lay 
dewa.Hiv-arai apd renounce the vlory, of recapturing the 
town, ‘Draper bad already returned toIndiay thet he might 
not be a witnew of the fasco of bis expedition, His repre- 
sentative, Major Felt, sent Salazar an intimation of the eon- 
dlusion of peace, but the latter refused to receive the letter, as 
the address did not bear his title of eaptainegeneral; and the 
fighting continued until February 1764, when the insurgent 
reived the news of the perce direct fom Spain by way of 
China. Those who rejoised most were the English, whose 
plight was by this time very serious. A mixed Junta arranged 
the surrender of the town to the Spaniards, who in the mean- 
time had received a new governor, Don Francisco della Torre, 
On the day of the surrender Della Torre feigned illness, and 
the Keye were deliversd 1 Salaeae, wie made a tumsphal 
entrance into the town. It is plain that the capture of 
Manila was a blow even less decisive than that of Hat + 
{Ewan ealyia partial ecco: Which “Soon proved ‘almost 
entirely itlory. 

But neither’ wero any: lasing: xendlle obtibed phere the 
Spaniards had the advantage. “In May 1762 the war with 
Portugal broke out,'a war for whieh the court of Madrid bad 
iio very sound reasons ta advance, but which, severtbeless, wan 
a necessity on account of Portugal's position of dependence 
upon England. - Fortunately for the Portuguese, the Spanish 
prcparations were ety incomplete. eo that the speedy expture 
FP the most important positions before help could arrive from 
England was impossible. The Marquis ‘de Sarria, indeed, 
marched his forces in May into the province of Tras os Montes, 
the north-eastern corner of Portugal, and captured one after 
another of the strong positions there; but any advance 
Gporta was prevented by the mountaineers, who blocked ‘the 
pases, ‘The Spanish main force was employed in ettacking the 
Fortified town of Almeida, south of the Douro; and a third eorps 

1 See Schiifer, Geschichte des sishenjihrigen Krieger, ti. be 587 fl, 
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was stationed at Valencia, south of the ‘Tagus. Before fighting 
could begin in this quarter, the officer who had been chosen as 
commander-in-chief of the Portuguese army, Count Wilhelm 
of Schaumburg-Lippe, late commander of artillery under 
Prince Ferdinand, had arrived with the English auxiliary force 
of 8000 men, and Pombal, the energetic Portuguese minister, 
had mobilised an imperfectly disciplined army of 50,000. The 
English were under the command of the Earl of Loudoun, 
the officer whom Pitt had recalled from America because 
of his want of success there; but in the present case he 
was supported by able men like George Townshend and 
Burgoyne. 

In August Count Wilhelm, from his post at Abrantes on 
the Tagus, invaded the Spanish province of Estremadura; he 
scattered the Spanish corps stationed at Valencia, and sent 
assistance to the garrison of Almeida. This, however, came 
too late; the commander had capitulated on August 25, 
The next necessary measure was to prevent the Spanish 
main army from crossing the Tagus and making its rey 
through the mountains to Lisbon ; and this was accomplished. 
Tts commander, Count Aranda, drew off his troops to the 
north in the middle of October; and about the same time an 
incursion on Portuguese territory, made from Valencia, was 

d., The Spanish army retired across the frontier to its 
winter quarters in the middle of November. The sole result 
of the campaign was the acquisition of the province of Tras 
os Montes and the town of Almeida, 

There still remains to be noticed a amall Anglo-Portu- 
guese Spedna undertaken at the expense of private persons 
against Buenos Ayres. A squadron, under the command of 
Captain Macnamars, entered the estuary of the La Plata, but 
was so severely handled by the Spanish coast batteries, on 
January 1, 1763, that it was forced to retreat to Rio de 
Janeiro, 

As regards hostilities with France, there was one more small 
contest in North America,’ where the initial success of the 
French occasioned great consternation in England. In the 
beginning of May a small fleet, with 900 troops, under De 
Terney and D'Haussonville, was despatched to Newfoundland, 

1 Schiifer, Geschichte des sibensahrigen Krieges, ji, 596 §. 
1 [bid., i. 507. 
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for the purpose of securing a position there and establishing 
France’s right to the coast fishery. On June 1B this ex- 
pedition succeeded in capturing St. John’s, the capital of the 
island, and making prisoners of a company of English soldiers. 
General Amherst, however, immediately prepared and des- 
patched a superior force of ships and troops, which recaptured 
‘the town on September 18, D’Haussonville and his troops 
were obliged to surrender; Terney escaped with the ships. 
From England also a squadron had been despatched ire 
ately after receipt of the news; but the task was accomplished 
before it arrived. 

At the German seat of war the French commanders (Broglie 
having fallen into disgrace) were Marshals D'Estrées and 
Soubise. ‘These officers at the beginning of June took up 
their position with the main army in the neighbourhood of 
Cassel. A second army, under Condé, was on the Lower 
Rhine. The tactics of the French were chiefly defensive, 
whilst Prince Ferdinand attempted, by constant advances and 
flank movements, to drive the enemy out of Hesse-Cassel. 
On June 24 General de Castries was defeated at Wilhelms- 
thal, close to Cassel. In this action almost the whole 
Stainville brigade were made prisoners. The French arm: 
took up a position between the rivers Werra and Fulda, but 
its rear was so seriously threatened that D’Estrées ordered a 
retreat and the evacuation of Gottingen. In the middle of 
July, however, peremptory orders arrived from Paris that the 
old position, iacluding the towne of Cassel and Gdttingen, 
was to be maintained at all costs. These orders were issued 
in connection with the peace negotiations which were pro- 
ceeding at the time, and were to be explained later. Géttin 
was, therefore, reoccupied by the French as speedily as possible 
and the fighting in Hesse-Cassel continued, the Westphalian 
armies of both belligerent powers being summoned thither. 
In Westphalia the Brunswick heir-apparent had been un- 
fortunate. He was induced to execute a retiring movement 
which exposed the whole Ems district, East Friesland, and 
the Osnabriick district to the ravages of the French. On 
July 25 both he and Condé set out on the march to Hesse. 
Cassel, where they assisted in various tolerably ineffective 
maneuvres, On August 14 the marshals received authority 
from Choiseul to evacuate Géttingen, and, under certain 
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circumstances, Cassel also, the peace negotiations being s0 
far advanced that no further events would affect them. 
Gittingen was, therefore, given up to the allies, and the 
French set out on their return march to the Main, which 
they did not achieve without several encounters with the 
enemy. On November 1 Cassel capitulated after a siege, 
on the 15th hostilities were suspended, and the six years’ 
war on German soil came to an end. The interest taken 
in it by the English court, and consequently by the French 
court also, had markedly declined sinee Pitt's res}gnation, 

‘Whilst all these military events were taking place, negotia- 
tiona between the three courts had been in progress for the 
purpose of arranging a separate peace between the naval 
overs, The main impulse this time came from the Earl of 

jute, and it is consequently desirable that we should under- 
stand exactly what his attitude in the peace question was, the 
more so as very vague ideas upon this subject have hitherto 
prevailed. 

Tt may safely be assumed that from the very beginning 
of the new reign Bute desired peace in the interests of his 
master ; but there was at first no sign of any zealous, active 
endeavour to secure it, All be really wished was that, if peace 
were brought about, he, the favourite, should play a con- 
spicuous part in the proceedings, so that the whole transac- 
tion should appear to be the work of the king. Hence he 
showed no particular displeasure with Pitt's high-handed 
behaviour, which led to the rupture of the negotiations of 
1761; and he also allowed himself to be involved by Gren- 
ville and Egremont in the new aggressive policy which rendered 
the Spanish war inevitable. Certain steps towards 
taken in the winter of 1761-2 were only feints, intended to 
delude the peace party at the English court, Not until the 
hope of creating a new system of alliances was destroyed by the 
immovable attitude of Austria, and various other reasons— 
Russie’s change of front, the coolness with Prussia, the capture 
of Martinique—were conspiring to make the continuation of 
war seem inadvisable and peace with France possible, did 
Bute come forward and take an active part ii the work of 
reconciliation. As soon, however, as he had resolved on this 
line of action, promptness was indispensable, for unless he was 
in ® position to lay the signed preliminaries before Parlia- 
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ment when it met in the autumn, there would be such disputes 
over the several articles as would make it impossible for his or 
any other ministry to conclude a peace It was not his 
personal inclination, but the political and party situation, 
which compelled him to actin a hasty and possibly precipitate 
manner; while only persons ignorant of the circumstances, or 
Political opponents cr personal enemies, could make bis ection 


acause of reproach. It was, of course, easy for hia antagonists 
to condemn his measures, if they, either in ignorance or 
intentionally, left these and many other reasons out of con- 
sideration; but he, as the responsible leader, could not allow 
himself to be turned from his purpose by such criticism, but 
was bound to do exactly what seemed to him most likely to 
conduce to the welfare of the country. 


2 


Portugal might ve 
to England’ Every 
& stop to the objec Je and to secure the country's 
gains, even if something had to be subtracted 
from them. 
If we examine Bute’s measures we cannot but acknowledge 
1 Bute to Bedford, October 24, 1762.—Bedford Correspondence, iti, 138. 
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that they were a very natural result of existing circumstances. 
He recignised, what was perfectly true, that vigorous Spain 
was the real moving power in the new war; France, the fatigued, 
exhausted country, being dragged into it by her. Spain, 
having eace begun the war, desired to reap real advan 
from it, and, in particular, to settle the three questions in dis- 
pute in her own fashion, whereas France only desired to safe- 
guard certain vital interests. ‘This was the idea which suggested 
is policy to the English minister—a policy which consisted in 
at once secuting so good an understanding with France as to 
win her support against her obstinate ally. ‘The diplomacy of 
Bute and his advisers was in this case superior to Pitt's; for, 
in 1761, Pitt had wished to restrain Spain from war by meet- 
ing her, though he could not offer her anything positive, with 
as much friendliness as possible, in order to he able to extort 
extreme concessions from France. He experienced a complete 
defeat, whereas Bute attained his aim, and even, thanks to the 
one of Havana, indemnified the country for the sacrifices 
le. 


mi 

‘After the exchange (in April) of the introductory declara- 
tions,' on which occasion Choiseul at once informed the English 
cabinet that he would enter into no agreement without the 
consent of Spain, Bute induced the cabinet council to consent 
to the restoration of Martinique and Guadeloupe to France.* 
Even Bedford considered that this, as a first offer, was too 
much ; he feared that it might induce France to bargain for 
more; but Bute was determined. On May 1 the English 
proposals, which were made in connection with the ultimatum 
of the previous year, were despatched. ‘They conceded to 
France the much-disputed right of fishing off the coast of 
Newfoundland and the possession of the little islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon and also of Goree; England laid claim 
to nothing in the West Indies but the neutral islands; and 
Belisle was to be exchanged for Minorca. In the North 
American continent the Mississippi was to form the boundary 
between the English and French possessions; in India the 
position existing in 1749 was to be restored, which meant the 


‘Jpon the negotiations see especially Schilfer, Geschichte des sihenjithrigen 
11, Dk Vili. chap. ¥. 
erespondence between Bute and Bedford.— Bedford Correspondence, iti. 
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recovery by France of its old trading settlements, but not of 
Dupleiy’s conquests, As regarded the evacuation of Germany, 
the restoration of the Prussian territories to their lord was not 
expressly insisted on but all due recognition of the oblige- 
tions to her allies entered into by France was promised, of 
course in the expectation that the court of Versailles would 
observe the same attitude towards England—that is to say, 
that it would recognise England's obligations towards her 
ally. ‘In this difficult matter, too, Bute was evidently desirous 
to meet France half-way, by refraining, as far as the still 
valid treaty of Westminster would allow, from disturbing 
the good relations with Austria by which the French govern- 
ment set such store, ‘The subsidy treaty with Prussia con- 
cluded in 1758'hed not been renewed, hence it wes no lon 
valid. ‘The Westminster treaty merely stipulated for the 
exclusion of foreign troops from German toil; and the English 
proposal made it’ plain. that ‘Bute would. be satisfied “with 
the evacuation of Westphalia, and would not demand any 
restitution to Prussia. 

If we examine the proposals we see that in three matters 
Bute went beyond Pitt's utmost concessions. He conceded 
a second island at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, restored 
Goree, and indicated possible concessions relative to the evacu- 
ation of Westphalia, " But, on the other hand, the influence of 
England's latest successes ‘made itself felt inv the demand for 
all neutral islands and s pert of Louisiana, including New 
Orleans. ‘The idea evidently was to demand only what it 
would be easy to obtain, and to yield where the weightiest 
interests of the adversary were in question, 

Choiseul displayed great satisfaction with the really friendly 
proposals of the English ministers,’ in the sincerity of whose 
pico intentions he coud no longer dost: andy although 

oping ta obtaid miore, iceaw in; the ‘prapoecla ait davellenk 
basis for negotiations, "His one fear was that, ab the minie. 
dpiel orile mmpentiegans Hnglend, Fite aight qnos again, 
assume the leadership. He affirmed distinctly fo the Sardinian 
ambassador, Bailli de Solar, through whom the correspondence 
was carried on, that he would treat only with Bute and Egre~ 
mont, and would infallibly retire from Bis position if the King 
me Choiseul to Bailli de Solar, May 13, 1762.—Bedford Correspondence, iii. 
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of Engieod chose other instruments to bring about the restora- 
tion of peace. Before returning an answer to the proposals, he 
procured the assent of the Austrian court, which, with the 
understanding that the interests of Austria would be carefully 
, was willingly given, He also requested from the 
court of Madrid a statement of its wishes, which he forwarded 
to the English ministry together with the French proponls 

In these counter-proposals, which were despatched June 28, 
Choiseul further demanded the restitution of the island of 
St. Lucia, the excellent harbour of which was of importance 
to France, and the inclusion in the French sphere of the city of 
New Orleans, which lay on the left bank of the Miscissipel. 
He also expressed his desire that the French occupation of the 
Prussian territories should be continued until the general 
peace, when they would be assigned to the rightful owner. 
‘And he pro} that so-called neutral armies should be left, 
by both sides, in certain of Germany, to maintain the 
status quo in the west. The demands of Spain were far more 
arrogant, and showed that that country was by no means 
anxious for peace as yet, an attitude which was due to her first 
successes in Portugal. She demanded full compensation for 
the Spanish ships which had been captured in time of peace, 
the right of fishing off the shores of Newfoundland, and the 
evacuation of all English settlements in the Spanish colonies. 
No reference was made to the right of felling timber in Hon- 
duras or to the evacuation of Portugal. The main point at 
issue, however, was the fact that the court of Madrid would 
not permit an extension of English territory to the Gulf of 
Mexico, or grant England full right of traffic on the Mississippi 
waters. The territory of Mobile was not to be ceded to her, 
and her vessels might ply only as far south on the river as 
Lake Maurepas. A clause with these Spanish demands was 
added to the French proposals. 

Bute now found himself in a difficult situation, He stood 
in need of France, to help him to compel Spain to yield, and 
was consequently inclined to make the concessions demanded 
by Choiseul; but he could not persuade his colleagues, in 
particular Grenville and Egremont, to give their consent. ‘The 
news of the victory at Wilhelmsthal arrived just at this time, 
and seemed to justify a prouder attitude. Bute's mation 
in the cabinet council was defeated. In the reply to Choiseul 
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the original demands were reasserted. All Bute could do was 
to attempt to influence Spain by threats, in order to make the 
support of France less necessary. But of what avail was it to 
remind her of the possible fate of Havana when she was firmly 
persuaded that the place was impregnable? 

The English minkster now tock sestep for which he has been 
bitterly reproached by those who have written the history of 
the peviod, some authors plataly calling if treason, whereas, 
regarded rightly, it was nothing but a diplomatic move, the 
unusual nature of which was attributable to the complicated 
home and foreign situation, He wrote a confidential letter 
to Choiseul, in which he explained to him, as if he were an 
ally, the difficult situation which the battle of Wilhelmsthal 
had produced, and urged him to offer a more vigorous 
opposition to Prince Ferdinand ; Bute stated that his position 
with reference to the King of Prussia forbade him to order a 
ceasation of hostilities, while a farther advance by the prince 
would strengthen the Prussian party in London, which was 
planning his downfall. Judged merely by outward appearances 
ich a viep' wes, euidoabéelly, treasonables for Enoland was 
at war with France, and Ferdinand was commanding the 
English army. | But apart from the fact that the king pro- 
bably knew what was being done, it may safely be asserted 
that Bute really had the welfare of the country in view. His 
messure was directed against a party which ‘short-sightedly 
and selfishly desired to plunge the country into new broils, 
and against an ally who vas interfering unwarrantably with 
English home politics, Choiseul was even then rather an ally 
than an enemy, for he was himself almost satisfied, and was 
forwarding England’s endeavours for peace ; Prussia, on the 
other hand, was rather an enemy than an ally, for she was 
injuring English interests by thwarting the prospects of 
peace; and Ferdinand was no longer purely an English com- 
mander, for he was under the influence of the Prussian king, 
who was now the ally of England only in name. None the less, 
it was an extremely hazardous and audacious step, calculated, 
if it came to light, to prove the ruin of the minister who 
took it. 

1 See Schiifer, Geschichte des siebenji 
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But its object was attained. Choiseul, as we learned when 
following the course of the conflict in Germany, stopped 
the retiring movement of the French army; and soon after- 
wards Bate, assisted by the news of Terney'a successes in 
Newfoundland, which arrived! on July 28, induced the cabinet 
to agree to the French demands. To gain his purpose, he 
had even attempted to secure the support of the Duke of 
Newcastle, by offering bim and his friends comparatively un- 
important posts; but here he had met with a rebuff On 
July 81 the announcement was sent to Choiseul that England 
recognised St. Lucia and New Orleans as French property, 
and agreed to the proposal that the occupied Prussian terri- 
tories should merely be evacuated, instead of being surrendered 
to King Frederick. As regarded the Spanish clause, however, 
a decided refusal was returned. 

Tt now became Choiseul’s task to induce Spain to yield; and 
he honourably exerted himself for this purpose; but the results 
were far from satisfactory. ‘The court of Madrid gave its 
consent to an exchange of negotiators between England and 
France, and authorised Grimaldi, its ambassador in Paris, to 
come, if possible, to an agreement regarding the questions at 
issue. But this authorisation by no means implied that he 
had really been ordered to pursue a conciliatory policy. 

In the beginning of September the Duke of Nivernais pro- 
ceeded to London and the Duke of Bedford to Paris, to settle 
the preliminaries on the basis of the agreements already 
established. It immediately became apparent that Spain's 
opposition was as yet by no means overcome. Grimaldi would 
rot retract any oC is demanda, ead hie obstiniey wasincressed 
by the arrival of news which proved incorrect, namely, that 
the North American troops had been eaptured on their way to 
Havana’ The report had originated in their non-appearance 
there; they had, as we know, been stranded on a sandbank, 
It is, nevertheless, quite possible that the Duke of Bedford 
might at a favourable moment, with Choiscul’s assistance, have 
induced the Spanish ambassador to sign admissible conditione, if 
he himself had been empowered to conclude the matter uncon- 
ditionally. ‘The news from Havana soon became less favour- 


2 Report of the Prussian ambassador. —Berlin Archives 


2 Harris, Life of Lord Hardwicke, iii. 286 ff. 
+ Report of the Prussian ambassador, September 17, 1762.—Berlin Archives. 
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able, while affairs in Portugal were far from satisfactory to 
the Spaniards. But Nivernais’ craftiness had aroused Bute’s 
suspicions of the sincerity of France, and induced him to with- 
hold fall powers from the English ambassador. This fact, 
again, was used as an argument by the opponents of at 
the French court, who advanced it as a proof that the Eng- 
lish minister’s intentions were not serious; and the success of 
the whole undertaking was for a moment very doubtful. 

‘At this particular juncture the news of the fall of Havana 
arrived. ‘The Spanish court, which to the last had hoped for 
a complete defeat of the English enterprise, was completely 
overwhelmed, and at once became much more amenable. Bute 
could now, without doubt, have obtained what he had hitherto 
striven for in vain; and if he had contented himself with this, 
some advantage would have been derived from the great 
vietory. As a matter of fact he himaelf was strongly inclined 
to complete the work quickly in this manner; but, 06 his 
colleagues, one and all, insisted on compensation for the 
restitution of Havana, he yielded to their wishes. ‘The ques- 
tion was decided in the cabinet council of October 14.3 

And now lengthy pause in the negotiations occurred, 
for the reason that Bute found himself again obliged to, make 
changes in the cabinet. Between himself and the two home 
secretaries differences had frequently arisen, more especially 
with Grenville, who would not confine his actions within the 
limits prescribed by Bute's policy. He was always in favour 
of a more resolute attitude and of higher demands; and he 
disliked Bedford, whose moderation was antipathetic to him. 
Hitherto the cabinet had managed to agree, since Bute alsa was 
prepared on occasion to yield, as, for instance, in the Havana 

juestion. But now there came up for decision a question of 
the first importance, in which the favourite was obliged. ta 
adhere firmly to his own opinion. Grenville demanded that 
the peace preliminaries shotld be laid before Parliament before 
they were sgned.* He doubtless hoped that, with the assist 
ance of Parliament, some portion of his sacrifices to ministerial 


' Bedford Correspondence, ii, 101 E., 114 ff, 129. 

2 Albemarle, Rockingham, i, 133, 

3 Bedford Corres 133. 
, i. 480; Bedford Correnfondence, iti, 128, 

© Bute to Bedford, October 14, 1762.—Bed/ord Correspondence, ii. 135 f. 
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concord might still be rescued. To this proceeding Bute 
could not give his consent; and he, moreover, now came to 
the conclusion that, to ensure the completion of the almost 
accomplished work, a change in the cabinet must be effected. 
Having no desire to quarrel with Grenville, he communicated 
to him privately his intention of taking the secretaryship from 
him, at the same time offering him the post of first lord of 
the admiralty.) Grenville would tundocbtedly have refused 
to make this exchange of office, if a great inducement had 
not been held out to him. The favourite gave him a dis- 
tinct promise that after the conclusion of peace he should be 
made first lord of the treasury, that is to say, head of the 
government. It was his own future, his own office, which Bute 
thus threw into the scale to turn the balance in favour of a 
speedy conclusion of peace; for Grenville’s removal was the 
removal of the last hindrance to this object. 

But it was not the new secretary, the Earl of Halifax, who 
was to be the chief promoter of the favourite’s plans, but « 
politician who was always in request when any task of ne 
ticular difficulty awaited accomplishment, Bute succeeded in 
enlisting the services of Henry Fox, who was now given a 
seat in the cabinet and entrusted with the leadership of the 
House of Commons. He was the very man to compose 
all the difficulties which were threatening from the latter 
quarter.” 

After the question of the cabinet posts was settled, the new 

e conditions were put into the shape of an ultimatum, 
which was despatched to the Duke of Bedford on October 26. 
In the conditions regarding France no alteration had been 
made, but from Spain considerable sacrifices were demanded. 
She was to concede the claim of England to fell timber, and 
to erect settlements in connection with the timber trade, in 
certain of her territories, on the understanding that no forti- 
fications were to be built ; she was to surrender her claim to 
the Newfoundland fisheries in their entircty ; the prize claims 
were to be decided in the English courts of law; either 
Florida or Porto Rico was to be ceded in return for Havana; 
but any conquests which came to the knowledge of the govern- 
ments after the delivery of the ultimatum were to be restored 

} Grenville’s notes: Granville Papers, i. 482 ff 
* Bedford Correspondence, ii, 133 f. 
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without compensation, This time, under the pressure of the 
severe defeat and the influence of the French minister, the 
Spanish court resigned itself to the inevitable, and authorised 
its delegate to sign. Florida was the possession which it 
decided to cede. At last, on December 3, the preliminary 
peace was concluded. 

We observe, then, that the peace negotiations, throughout 
their course, were a diplomatic struggle with Spain, in which 
Bute had the advantage of the support of France, which he 
gained by some concessions, and of success in war. The 
struggle ended in a complete victory for England. It was a 
heavy price which Spain had to pay for the recovery of 
Havana; and it was hard for her to renounce the different 
rights which she had so long claimed. Florida, which at that 
time included not only the peninsula but considerable conti- 
nental tracts and St. Augustine, a place of much importance, 
was by no means such a valueless possession as the opponents 
of the peace declared. One day in London, before the prelimi- 
nary articles were actually signed, the report spread that Porto 
Rico had been ceded, whereupon it was asserted that Florida 
would have been infinitely better, as Porto Rico was a barren 
island; but as soon as the opposite proved to be the real 
arrangement, the same people immediately disparaged Florida. 
‘The clause especially censured at a later period was that which 
ensured the gratuitous restitution of all future conquests, as 
under it England received no indemnification for Manila. | It 
is, however, very doubtful if Spain, supposing her to have 
known of this capture, would have agreed to any exchange; 
for the general state of affairs in the Philippines was much 
better understood in Madrid than in London; the Spanish 
statesmen knew what difficulty a foreign power, and more 
especially a Protestant foreign power, would have to maintain 
itself there. Further, it was not Spain that eventually bore 
the chief expenses of the war. France had not persuaded 
Spain to accept the English conditions simply by entreaties 
and threats; a more weighty inducement had been required. 
She had been obliged to cede to her ally her old colony of 
Louisiana, with all the claims attaching to its posession, 
Nor was the Louisiana of those days, like that of to-day, 
merely the region of the Mississippi delta; it was supposed 

1 Bate to Bedford, November 10, 1762,—Bedford Correspondence, iii. 152. 
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to extend across the continent to the Pacific Ocean—a dimen- 
sion which it was also understood to possess when the United 
States at a later period acquired it by purchase. ‘Thus Spanish 
North America, which at that time still included ‘Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California, gained territory in the north 
and north-east which more than compensated for its loss in 
the east, France regarded it as more advantageous to her 
interests to make over her continental possession to a friendly 
and weaker country than to make any further cessions in the 
West Indies to her dangeraus rival, England. 

‘To the question whether and how far Pitt influenced these 
events, the only answer to be found is contained in a notice 
that he was in correspondence with Egremont on the peace 
question. It is, therefore, probable that Egremont took Pitt's 
advice upon details in the negotiations. This would be a very 
natural proceeding, since Pitt had a thorough knowledge of 
all that had passed during the previous year. Many of the 
objections offered by the state secretaries to Bute’s arrange- 
ments may have been suggested by him. His correspondence 
with Egremont instead of Grenville originated in the coolness 
that had arisen between the brothers-in-law. But what he 
wrote was certainly intended fist and foremost for Grenville, 
between whom and the prime minister he hoped that the peace 

uestion might induce an antagonism which would drive the 
former into the ranks of the opposition. ‘This would certain} 
have happened if Bute had mot retained Grenville on his side 
by gratifying his ambition, Pitt waited to give public expres- 
sion to his disapproval of the favourite’s arrangements until 
Parliament met, when the representatives of the nation would 
be asked to approve the results of the negotiations. 


1 Historical MSS. Commissions, Sixth Report, i. 287. Unope to be allowed to 
consult these papers again, and shall then publish the result of my investigations, 
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CHAPTER IV 
CONCLUSION OF PEACE AND RETIREMENT OF BUTE 


Aurmouen Pitt was not at this time in a position to take 
much share in the political activity of the moment, and was 
spending his days quietly at his country seat of Haves, he was 
nevertheless, in a manner, still at the centre of all that was 
happening. The nation regarded him as the real victor, 
whose energy had turned the tide of war, and produced decisive 
results. Hence his influence upon public opinion was too real 
a force to be neglected by the government, Moreover, the 
power of his eloquence was still in all men’s minds, long though 
it was since he had fully exerted it, and might seriously 
embarrass the ministry in Parliament. But both in the case 
of the general public and of Parliament: support was necessary 
to Pitt if anything definite was to be achieved. His views 
must be conveyed and rendered intelligible to the public; 
and this could be satisfactorily done only by means of the 
press. Hence we find his brother-in-law, Lord ‘Temple, in 
close communication with the clever journalist, John Wilkes, 
who had just started his violent opposition newspaper, the 
North Briton, and was boldly attacking the government. In 
Parliament the assistance of men of high and induential 
position was essential; and here Pitt naturally sought an ally 
in the dissatisfied Duke of Newcastle, who could give him very 
powerful support. 

‘That he might be in a position to defy these dangers, Bute 
had called Fox to his assistance. Fox was to be his instru- 
ment for ensuring peace, and, until this was safely accomplished, 
was to be allowed a free hand in everything. All means were 
permissible to secure this one result. Excess of scruple 
might lead to failure. Bute’s last idea, however, was of a 


a } Granville Pagers, ii. 3 E 
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very different nature from those which engrassed his new 
friend. His intention was to make peace at all costs and 
then retire from office. Grenville had already, as we know, 
been promised the post of first lord of the treasury. Fox, on 
the other hand, was planning the establishment of a permanent 
system, With the support of Bute, favourite of the king and 
rst lord of the treasury, he hoped to exercise a kind of 
unlimited power, employing the agency of corruption in the 
most profitable manner. It was to be a second Walpole 
administration, with still looser ideas of political morality. 
Such was Fox's aim in entering the cabinet; it was for this 
that he bad deserted his former friends and patrons. Hed 
he known of Bute’s intention to retire he would never have 
come to terms with him; but that intention Bute prudent! 
concealed. Hence, when the retirement took place, Fox felt 
that he had been deceived. 
Fox had entertained great hopes of inducing the Duke of 
Cumberland, with whom he had always been closely allied, to 
over with him to the ministerial side; but the duke would 
Bove nothing to do with so shaky a govemment? He nert 
tried to win the support of Newcastle and his friends, but in 
their case, too, was unsuccessful. ‘They did not wish to give 
up their new alliance with Cumberland, who instigated them 
to opposition. Repulsed everywhere, Fox now began to adopt 
haraht methods with his epponents, expelling them from ull 
the offices which they still held, even from those of no political 
importance. |He seems to have won the king's approval of 
these methods by representing himself as the bold defender 
of the royal prerogative. At the end of October the post 
of chamberlain was taken from the Duke of Devonshire ina 
manner very insulting to that nobleman's dignity, simply 
because the king was displeased with his intimacy with New- 
castle. George would not even receive him in audience, and, 
with his own hand, erased his name from the list of members 
of the privy counel# ‘The bribery of members of Pasliament 
was conducted upon a and quite ~The pay- 
nentaveremoltinakinicfotie bad 
Bute evidently objected to these violent and shameless 


1 Walpole, George II/., 
+ Albemarle, Rockingham, 
* Walpole, George /17., 4's 
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measures! which brought obloquy upon the government, and 
were unnecessarily comprehensive. Fox was not merely ensur- 
ing the passing of the peace proposal, but was at the same 
time preparing a foundation for his own future supremacy. 
But the favourite waa obliged to acquiesce, 20 long aa the 
peace was unsigned. ‘The more independent members of the 
government, however, disapproved openly, declaring that they 
would vote in Parliament not according to order, but accordi 
to their own opinions The nation, too, again became mu 
excited, not only about the conditions of ‘peace, but also, and 
gen more, on account of the domestic policy.’ The popular 
displeasure naturally vented itself on the Scotsman, Bute, 
who was once more insulted by the mob on Lord Mayor's 
Day? an outcome of the irritation fomented by the 
ress, 
Pie we examine the situation of the opposition, we find that 
its menaces were not nearly so serious as Bute hed supposed, 
and that in the very matter which called for decisive action it 
was impossible for its members to come to an agreement,! so 
that Bute might have attained his aim without Fox's violent 
measures. Newcastle and his friends could not well oppose 
the conclusion of peace, as they had previously championed 
the speediest possible ending to the war, and had declared 
that conditions much less favourable were satisfactory to 
them. ‘The most they could do was to criticise the prime 
minister's measures, and to undermine his position by pro- 
ing votes of censure, the institution of an inquiry, etc. 
itt, on the other hand, condemned the preliminary proposals 
aa not claiming for England the advantages to which her 
military successes entitled her; but he was not inclined to 
make a personal enemy of the favourite, as he did not wish 
to bar his own way to a return to power. His enemy waa 
Fox, not Bute; but Fox had had no share in the peace 
negotiations. Under these circumstances united action by 
the two opposition groups was impossible, and any real 
result was precluded from the outset. The one subject upon 


1 The Prussian _ambessadors’ report on the 19th of October that Fox was 
disagreeing, with Bute and refusing ta subordinate himself (o him.—Berlin 
Archives. 


© Report of the Prussian ambessador, October 22, 1762,—Jbid, 
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which they were in accord was the government's treatment 
of Frederick the Great. This Newcastle, too, could oppose, 
since he, as minister, had advocated fidelity to the ally, and 
had lost his post in consequence. But this matter was not of 
such importance as to be the undoing of the peace. 

Parliament was to have met on November 9, but as the 
exchange of ratifications had not taken place by this date, 
the opening was postponed to the 25th. On that day the 
chief combatants, Temple, Pitt, and Fox, were all absent. 
Pitt was confined to bed with such a severe attack of gout 
that it seemed doubtful if he would be able to take any 
part in the approaching debate; his opponents took advan- 
tage of this circumstance to spread the report that he was 
satisfied with the peace preliminaries.! The opposition did 
not intend to come forward before the debate which would 
ensue when the treaty was laid before Parliament. ‘This was 
done on November 29, and on December 9 the struggle was 
to begin. A proposal, made by a member named Calvert, 
that the debate should be postponed for six days on account 
of Pitt's illness, waa rejected by large majority, which boded 
ill for Pitt's cause, Newcastle made one more attempt, 
through the intervention of the Bishop of Gloucester,’ to 
induce Pitt to act in unison with him, but no result of this 
attempt is observable, 

The important day arrived which was to determine the fate 
of the peace project, and at the same time to gauge the rela- 
tive strength of the different parties Pitt still lay ill, and 
no one knew whether he would appear or nat. In the Upper 
House the debate ran a comparatively ral course, It 
was begun by the young Duke of Grafton, with an attack 
iipon. the peace prelimitaties emd.of the arts ofthe prise 
minister, an attack in which he was supported by Lord 
‘Temple.’ Then Bute rose and defended his achievement in a 
long and evidently successful speech. Even an opponent, the 


1 Chatham Correspondence, ii. 194. * Grenville Papers, ii. 4. 

4 Dr. Warburton, a son-in-law of Ralph Allen. Pitt, at Allen's ‘request, 
bad procured the bishopric for hie, although he was in disfavour with the 
clergy. His letter to Pitt, dated December 3, is to be found in the Chatham 
Correspondence, ji, 193. 

4 For the events and speeches of December 9, see Schifer, li. 642 
Walpole, i. 175 ff.; Chatham Correspondence, ii, 198 ff.3 Thackeray, ii. 
Bedford Correspondence, iii. 165-70. 
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Duke of Cumberland, was obliged to confess that it was one 
of the finest he had heard in his life. He brought out his 
periods slowly, like minute-guns, with excellent effect. In 
concluding he affirmed, with emotion, that he desired to have 
written on his tomb: ‘Here lies the Earl of Bute, who, in 
concert with the King’s ministers, made the Peace’—a much 
ridiculed utterance, which, nevertheless, was the expression of 
confidence entirely justifiable. The Duke of Newcastle and 
Lord Hardwicke spoke next, asserting that the conditions 
which could have been obtained the year before were better, 
and reflecting on the assiduity with which the royal preroga- 
tive had been employed; but Lord Mansfield, with his usual 
acuteness, and with strict legal accuracy, confuted their 
arguments. 

‘Of more importance, and awaited with more eagerness, were 
the proceedings in the Lower House. The question on all 
lips was: Would Pitt be able to attend? The probability 
of his absence increased when his friend Beckford, who had 
just become Lord Mayor of London, proposed, supported by 
James Grenville, to refer the preliminaries to a committee of 
the whole House, This would have delayed the decision. But 
now the doors opened, and at the head of a large acclaiming 
concourse was seen Pitt, borne in the arms of his servants, 
in invalid attire, his legs swathed in flannel. He was set down 
within the bar, but with the assistance of some friends and 
of a crutch, reached his seat, It was a theatrical scene, at 
which Fox and his friends sneered, but which, nevertheless, 
made an impression on the House. It is, of course, impossible 
to say whether or not Pitt had gone beyond what was neces- 
sary in the matter of accessories; but that he should have 
feigned illness, or even seriously exaggerated it, is almost out 
of the question, Such an artifice would have entailed long 
preparation and the assistance of his friends, and would not 

ave sufficiently repaid the trouble. 

‘As soon as he was sufficiently recovered, Pitt began his 
great speech by saying a few words in support of the motion 
for sending the preliminaries to a committee. During parts 
of this speech, which lasted for nearly three and a half houre, 
he was obliged to ask the permission of the House to speak 
seated; but he always rose again, to observe the rule when 
it was possible, His allies complained afterwards that he had 
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not spoken with sufficient warmth and energy,) a defect pro- 
bably attributable in part to his suffering condition, in part 
to his conriction that he could not succeed. ‘The speech, 
like all Pitt's speeches, has not been transmitted to us 
verbatim ; but the report of it which we have is quite sufficient 
to enable us to form a good idea of it. I give as much of 
that report as is of interest to us. 

«Mr. Pitt began with lamenting his ill state of health, which 
had confined him to his chamber; but although he was at 
this instant suffering under the most excruciating torture, 
yet he determined, at the hazard of his life, to attend this 
Gay, to raise up his voice, his hand, and his arm against the 
preliminary articles of a treaty that obscured all the glories 
of the war, surrendered the dearest interests of the nation, and 
sacrificed the public faith by an abandonment of our allies. 
He owned that the terms upon which he had consented to 
conclude a had not been satisfactory to all persons; it 
was impossible to reconcile every interest ; but he had not, he 
aid, Yor the mere attainment of peace, aiade: a sacrifice of Aly 
conquests he had neither brokea the national faith, nor 
betrayed the allies of the crown. He called for the most able 
casuist amongst the Minister's friends, who, he saw, were all 
mustered and marshalled for duty to refute him.’ No answer 
was made to this reference to the corruption prevalent in Fox's 
party, and Pitt proceeded to criticise the separate articles. 

<The first important article was the fishery. ‘The terms in 
which this article was written appeared to him to give to France 
a grant of the whole fishery. ‘There was an absolute uncondi- 
tional surrender of the islands of St, Pierre and Miquelon, 
which, if France continued to be as attentive to her own 
interest as we have hitherto found her, would enable her to 
recover her marine. He considered this to be a most dangerous 
article to the maritime strength and feture power of Great 
Britain, In the negotiation he had with M. de Bussy, he 
had acquiesced in the cession of St. Pierre only; after having, 
he said, several times in vain contended for the whole exclu- 
sive fishery; but he was over-ruled; he repeated he was 
over-ruled, not by the foreign enemy, but by another enemy. 


1 Report of the Prussian ambassador, December 14, 1762.—Berlin Archives. 
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Duke of Cumberland, was obliged to confess that it was one 
of the finest he had heard in his life. He brought out his 
periods slowly, like minute-guns, with excellent effect. In 
concluding he ‘affirmed, with emotion, that he desired to have 
written on his tomb: ‘Here lies the Earl of Bute, who, in 
concert with the King’s ministers, made the Peace’—a much 
ridiculed utterance, which, nevertheless, was the expression of 
confidence entirely justifiable, ‘The Duke of Newcastle and 
Lord Hardwicke spoke next, asserting that the conditions 
which could have been obtained the year before were better, 
and reflecting on the assiduity with which the royal preroga- 
tive had been employed; but Lord Mansfeld, with his usual 
acuteness, and with strict legal accuracy, confuted their 
arguments. 

Of more importance, and awaited with more eagerness, were 
the proceedings in the Lower House. The question on all 
lips was: Would Pitt be able to attend? The probability 
of his absence increased when his friend Beckford, who had 
just become Lord Mayor of London, proposed, supported by 
James Grenville, to refer the preliminaries to a committee of 
the whole House. This would have delayed the decision. But 
now the doors opened, and at the head of a large acclaiming 
concourse was seen Pitt, borne in the arms of his servants, 
in invalid attire, his legs swathed in flannel. He was set down 
within the bar, but with the assistance of some friends and 
of a crutch, reached his seat. It was a theatrical scene, at 
which Fox and his friends sneered, but which, nevertheless, 
made an impression on the House. It is, of course, impossible 
to say whether or not Pitt had gone beyond what was neces- 
sary in the matter of accessories; but that he should have 
feigned illness, or even seriously exaggerated it, is almost out 
of the question, Such an artifice would have entailed long 
preparation and the assistance of his friends, and would not 
have sufficiently repaid the trouble, 

‘As soon as he was sufficiently recovered, Pitt began his 
great speech by saying a few words in support of the motion 
for sending the preliminaries to a committee. During parts 
of this speech, which lested for nearly three and a half hours, 
he was obliged to ask the permission of the House to speak 
seated; but he always rose again, to observe the rule when 
it vas possible. His allies complained afterwards that he had 
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not spoken with sufficient warmth and energy,! a defect pro- 
bably attributable in part to his suffering condition, in part 
to his conviction that he could not succeed. ‘The speech, 
like all Pitt's speeches, has not been transmitted to us 
verbatim ; but the report of it which we have is quite sufficient 
to enable us to form a good idea of it. I give as much of 
that report as is of interest to us.? 

«Mr, Pitt began with lamenting his ill state of health, which 
had confined him to his chamber; but although he was at 
this instant suffering under the most excruciating torture, 
yet he determined, at the hazard of his life, to attend this 
day, to raise up his voice, his hand, and his arm against the 
preliminary articles of a treaty that obscured all the glories 
of the war, surrendered the dearest interests of the nation, and 
sacrificed the public faith by an abandonment of our allies. 
He owned that the terms upon which he had consented to 
conclude a peace had not been satisfactory to all persons; it 
was impossible to reconcile every interest; but he had not, he 
said, for the mere attainment of peace, made a sacrifice of any 
conquest; he had neither broken the national faith, nor 
betrayed the allies of the crown. He called for the most able 
casuist amongst the Minister's friends, who, he saw, were all 
mustered and marshalled for duty to refute him.’ No answer 
was made to this reference to the corruption prevalent in Fox’s 
party, and Pitt proceeded to criticise the separate articles. 

“The first important article was the fishery. ‘The terms in 
which this article was written appeared to him to give to France 
a grant of the whole fishery. ‘There was an absolute uncondi- 
tional surrender of the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
which, if France continued to be as attentive to her own 
interest as we have hitherto found her, would enable her ta 
recover her marine. He considered this to be a most dangerous 
article to the maritime strength and future power of Great 
Britain, In the negotiation the had with M. de Bossy, he 
had acquiesced in the cession of St. Pierre only; after having, 
he said, several times in vain contended for the whole exclu- 
sive fishery; but he was over-ruled; he repeated be was 
over-ruled; not by the foreign enemy, but by another enemy, 


} Report of the Prussian ambassador, December 14, 1762.—Berlin Archives. 
1 Quoted in Thackeray's History of Chatham, ji. 14 ff.; from Alnion, 
Ancedotes of Chatham. 
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After many struggles he obtained four limitations to the 
island of St, Pierre; they were indispensable conditions, but 
they were omitted in the present treaty. If they were neces- 
sary in the surrender of one island, they were doubly necessary 
in the surrender of two. . . . Of Dunkirk he said but little. 
The French were more favoured in this article of the present 
preliminaries than they had been by any former treaty. He 
made the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle bis guide an this 
joint; but in the present treaty even that requisition was 
isregarded. 

“Of the dereliction of North America by the French he 
entirely approved. But the negotiators had no trouble in 
obtaining this acquisition, It had been the uti possidetis in 
his own negociation, to which the French had readily con- 
sented. But Florida, he said, was no compensation for the 
Havannah ; the Havannah was an important conquest. He 
had designed to make it, and would have done it some months 
earlier, had he been permitted to execute his own plans. 
From the moment the Havannah was taken, all the Spanish 
treasures and riches in America lay at our mercy. Spain had 
purchased the security of all these, and the restoration of 
Cuba also, with the cession of Florida only. It was no 
equivalent. There had been a bargain, but the terms were 
inadequate. They were inadequate in every point where the 
principle of reciprocity was affected to be introduced. 

“He had been blamed for consenting to give up Guada- 
loupe. . . . He wished to have kept the island; he had been 
over-ruled in that point also—he could not help it; he had 
been over-ruled many times—on many occasions; he had 
acquiesced—he had submitted; but at length he saw all his 
measures, all his sentiments were inimical to the new system 
—to those persons to whom his Majesty had given his con- 
fidence. But to Guadaloupe these persons had added the 
cession of Martinique. Why did they permit the forces to 
conquer Martinique if they were resolved to restore it? Was 
it. because the preparations for that conquest were so far 
advanced, they were afraid to countermand them? And to 
the cession of the islands of Cuba, Guadaloupe, and Martin- 
ique, there is added the island of St. Lucia, the only valuable 
one of the neutral islands. It is impossible, said he, to form 
any judgment of the motives which can have influenced his 
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‘Majesty's servants to make these important sacrifices. ‘They 
seem to have lost sight of the great fundamental principle, 
that France is chiefly, if not solely, to be dreaded by us in the 
light of a maritime and commercial power; and therefore, by 
restoring to her all the valuable West India islands, and by 
our concessions in the Newfoundland fishery, we have given to 
her the means of recovering her prodigious losses, and of 
becoming once more formidable to us at sea. The fishery 
trained up an innumerable multitude of young seamen, and 
the West India trade employed them when they were trained.’ 

Pitt then pointed out that in the West Indies France had 
gained a decided superiority over England in commerce, and 
that the balance could not be restored by conquests in North 
America, but only by the acquisition of the West Indian 
islands. To leave these in the possession of France would 
be to deprive England of a large proportion of the North 
American and African trade. 

*Gorea, he said, is also surrendered, without the least 
apparent necessity, notwithstanding it had been agreed, in the 
negotiation with M. de Bussy, that it should remain with the 
British crown, because it was essential to the security of 


“In the East Indies there was an engagement for mutual 
restitution of conquests.—He asked, what were the conquests 
which Franee had to restore? He declared that she had none, 
All the conquests which France had made had been retaken, 
and were in our own possession; as were likewise all the 
French settlements and factories. Therefore the restitution 
was all from one side, We retained nothing, although we 
had conquered everything. 

*Of the restitution of Minorca he approved ; and that, he 
anid, was the only conquest which France had to restore ; and 
for this island we had given the East Indies, the West Indies, 
and Africa. ‘The purchase was made at a price that was fift 
times more than if was worth, Belleisle lone, he afirmed, 
was a sufficient equivalent for Minorea.’ 

‘After thus criticising the conditions of peace, Pitt pro- 
ceeded to vindicate his own policy, which had so often 
attacked since his resignation. "In justifying the war in 
Germany he re-enumerated the reasons for it with which we 
are already familiar, employing once again the ald catchword, 
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that America had been conquered in Germany. To justify 
his subsidy policy, he compared the sums which France had 
lee to neutrals as well as to allies, with England’s gifts to 
er friends; but he did not forget to mention that the 
subsidy to Hesse had been granted before his accession to 
office, and that, consequently, the blame for it ought not to 
fall on him. Finally, he endeavoured to free himself, and 
England generally, from the responsibility of the funda- 
mental transformation in the European alliance system—the 
change which had chained Austria to France, and Prussia 
to England—declaring that this was entirely the result of 
circumstances, His utterances on this subject are of sufficient 
interest for quotation. 

‘Since the time that the grand confederacy against France 
took place, the military power of the Dutch by sea and land 
has been in a manner extinguished, while another power, then 
scarcely thought of in Europe, has started up—that of Russia, 
and moves in its own orbit extrinsically of all other systems; 
but gravitating to each according to the mass of attracting 
interests it contains. Another power, against all human 
expectation, was raised in Europe in the House of Branden- 
burg, and the rapid successes of his Prussian Majesty prove 
him to be born to be the natural asserter of Germanic tperties 
against the House of Austria, We have been accustomed to 
look up with reverence to that House, and the phenomenon of 
another great power in Germany was so very new to us that 
for some time he {the King of Prussia] was obliged to attach 
himself to France. France and Austria united, and Great 
Britain and Prussia coalesced. Such are the great events by 
which the balance of power in Europe has been entirely 
altered since the time of the grand alliance against France. 

‘His late Majesty so passionately endeavoured to maintain 
or revive the ancient balance, that he encountered at home, on 
that account, opposition to his government, and, abroad, 
danger to his person, but he could not re-animate the Dutch 
with the love of liberty, nor inspire the Empress-Queen with 
sentiments of moderation, They talk at random, therefore, 
who impute the present situation of Germany to the conduct 
of Great Britain. Great Britain was out of the question; nor 
could she have interposed in it without taking a much greater 
share than she did. To represent France as an object of 
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terror, not only to Great Britain but Europe, and that we 
had mistaken our interest in not reviving the grand alliance 
inst her, was mere declamation.’ 

‘Pitt next defended himself against the charge that, after 
defeating Conflans, he had unnecessarily continued the expense 
of keeping up great navy. He reminded the House that 

aasible tnterference of Spain in the conflict could not 

be neglected, as also the possibility that the Swedes, the 

Canoes , even the Dutch might lend their ships to France for 
ire, 

‘The last part of the speech consisted of severe remarks on 
England's treatment of Frederick the Great. ‘The desertion 

e King of Prussia, whom he styled the most magnanimous 
ally this country ever had, in the preliminary articles on the 
table, he reprobated in the strongest terms. He called it 
insidious, tricking, base, and treacherous, After amusing that 

¢ and wonderful Prince during four months, with promises 
Of the subsidy, he had been deceived and disappointed. But 
to mark the inveteracy and treachery of the Cabinet still 
stronger, he is selected from our other allies, by malicious 
and scandalous distinction in the present articles... . Thus 
the French might keep those places until the Austrian troops 
were ready to take possession of them. All the places which 
the French possessed belonging to the Elector of Hanover, the 
Duke of Brunswick, the Landgrave of Hesse, etc, did not 
amount to more than ten villages, or about an hundred acres 
of land; but the places belonging to the King of Prussia they 
wero in posesion of were Cleves, Wesel, Guelders, ete, Upon 
the whole, the terms of the proposed treaty met with his most 
hearty disapprobation. He saw in them the seeds of a future 
war. ‘The peace was insecure, because it restored the enemy 
to her former greatness. ‘The peace was inadequate, because 
the pltces gained were no equivalent for the placer sur- 

ered.” 


On reflection, we cannot admit that all the objections which 
Pitt advanced in this speech to the articles of peace were well 
founded. ‘The general inclination to cavil and blame leads to 
evident exaggerations and to continual neglect of the reasons 
which led to certain arrangements. Once it had been agreed 
that the French fishermen were to have a place for curing 
their fish, the cession of Miquelon to France became a matter 
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of no importance; any additional danger that the fishery- 
treaty might be broken or evaded was most trifling; that 
danger existed even if nothing were ceded. As to the limita- 
tions to the French possession, which consisted chiefly in a 
periodic visitation and control by English officials, Bedford, 
on his own responsibility, had yielded on this point, because 
Louis xv., considering assent to such a proceeding derogatory 
to his royal dignity, had absolutely refused to give it. In 
place of the right of control a promise was accepted from 
the French king that no fortifications would be erected on 
the island, etc. To have allowed the conclusion of peace 
to be shipwrecked upon this point would have been folly. 
It would also have been folly to demand more than Florida 
in exchange for Havana and the portion of Cubs, in’ the 
possession of which the English were by no means securely 
established. The exchange arranged gave each country what 
wwas of most use to it; England rounded off her territory 
on the northern continent, and Spain regained the most 
important part of the Cuban colony. To maintain that the 
gain in this case was not equivalent to the loss, was empty 
rhetoric, We know, also, that in reality much more was 
gained by the capture of Havana than the territory received 
in equivalent ; to this success were due Spain's readiness 
to make peace and the favourable settlement of the three 
points in dispute. Nor were Guadeloupe and Martinique 
sacrificed without compensation to the peace mania, as Pitt 
declared they were. Not only did their cession induce France 
to stop the German war, which might, at this particular 
juncture, if the peace negotiations had not come in the way, 
have proved very profitable to her; it also induced her, in her 
turn, to cede much more important territories in North 
America than she had been inclined to do the year before. 
Pitt contradicted himself when he declared in oné part of his 
speech that the negotiators had had no trouble in obtaining 
this extension of territory, that it had been the uti possidetis 
in his own negotiation, which is as much as to say that it was 

led as a compensation for Martinique; while in another 
part he maintained that Martinique had been given away 
without any compensation. ‘The restitution of all the con- 
quests in India certainly seems a curious proceeding. But even 
in 1761 the English government had shown itself very accom- 
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modating in this matter, and had delegated the arrangement 
of it to the two companies, which step in itself implied that 
the continued existence of the French company in India was 
to be permitted. Now, asa natural consequence, the restitu- 
tion of the old possessions was stipulated. Indignation upon 
this Print was superfluous, for the influence of France in India 
would always remain infinitesimal after the native peoples had 
once witnessed the complete collapse of her colonial power 
there. Gorea and St. Lucia were also in ap; ce uselessly 
sacrificed, In reality they were the bait which was to gain 
France's support against the bellicose designs of Spain. 

‘The most questionable arrangement in the preliminaries 
was that which regarded Prussia. Bute’s endeavour here also 
hhad been to make the conclusion of peace easier for France by 
innposing no condition, the fulfilment of which could lead to a 
quarrel with Austria, France must at least be in a position 
to inform the court of Vienna that the provinces in question 
had not been surrendered to the King of Prussia, and that, if 
circumstances permitted, they might be held by French troops 
until the arrival of the Austrians; for they had always been 

led and treated as belonging to the empress-queen. 
Hence the relating to the evacuation received the 
suggestive sRditional clause, ‘aussitét que faire se pourra,” 
which seemed to hold out the possibility of longer occupation, 
and yet did not make England appear too plainly false to her 
engagements. It is to be noted, owever, that this was not 
so much a ruse of France for the purpose of actually trans- 
ferring the provinces to Austria, as an artifice employed 
to secure Austria’s consent to the peace. To deceive that 
power still further, Choiseul, on November 2, 1762, that is 
to say, one day before the preliminaries were signed, con- 
cluded’ @ convention with the Austrian am! lor, in the 
second article of which it was stipulated that, when Wesel 
came to be evacuated, all the guns, even those which had been 
transported there by the French, were to be left behind, an 
arrangement which assumed the occupation of the fortress by 
imperial troops. As soon, however, as the preliminaries were 
signed, France acted in collusion with England ; she placed no 
real hindrances in the way of the Prussian occupation of the 
place, and evacuated it at a particularly early date. Then, 
on January 15, an agreement was actually concluded between 
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the state secretary Halifax and the French and the Prussian 
ambassador, that the Austrian Netherlands and the Prussian 
provinces were both to become, for the time being, neutral 
wand, and the latter, subject to this condition, were to be 
elivered to Kin, Frederick, Frederick was thus to regain 
his possessions if he would not to carry the war into 
the west. ‘This he gladly did, with expremions of lively 
gratitude to the English king. The most serious cause of 
offence was herewith removed, and a powerful weapon taken 
out of the hands of the parliamentary opposition. On Decem- 
ber 9 nothing, of course, was known of this; nevertheless, 
it was unfair of Pitt to brand as faithless and treacherous 
the particular article of the preliminaries which, without 
doing any real injury to England’s ally, rendered their settle- 
ment possible. Even supposing the article to have had the 
aim which he imputed to it, there would have been no formal 
breach of treaty, for all that the only treaty still valid, that 
of Westminster, bound England to do, was to remove the 
French from German soil. With the history of the stopping 
of the subsidies we are aleeiay acquainted. Pitt was not in a 
sition to judge this step fairly, as he knew nothing of the 
isagreements and misunderstandings which had led to its 
adoption. 

‘he criticism to which Pitt subjected the conditions of 
peace was, therefore, to a great extent beside the mark. But 
even where these conditions were really not in accordance with 
the principle of w#i possidetie, they were not on that account 
to be condemned, for without such concessions peace would 
have been unattainable. Pitt was not wrong when he main- 
tained that his last conditions in 1761 had been in some 
respects more favourable than those under consideration; but 
for that very reason he bad been unsuccessful; peace had not 
been obtained; whereas now, by yielding a very little, the 
secure possession of great gains was attained and the endless 
continuation of a costly war was prevented. Pitt made 
demands upon the English negotiators which might have been 
just if they had been in a position to dictate the peace. What 

e wanted was, of course, very good and very desirable; what 
was arranged between the contracting parties was doubtless in 
certain respects disadvantageous to England; but the situa- 
tion simply did not admit a more advantageous arrangement. 
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And this situation was rendered more unfavourable by the 
danger of opposition in Parliament—that is, to a certain and 
very considerable extent, by Pitt himself; for this danger made 
a speedier settlement imperative, and, consequently, imposed 
greater compliance than would otherwise have been necessary. 
‘Thus it came about that Pitt's utterances were regarded, not 
as real criticism of the preliminaries, but simply as an exhorta- 
tion to continue the war, This, however, deprived them of 
effect: for the number of those who did not yet desire peace 
was quite insignificant; Pitt was himself severely blamed by 
the opposition for his display of such a tendency.” 

It may be maintained that Pitt's wish to profit by the 
favourable military situation for the annihilation of the mari- 
time and commercial power of France was justifiable, and that 
the next war might thereby have been avoided. “It is my 

inion, however, that even the greatly superior naval force 
which England at that time possessed would not have been 
equal to the task. Possibly still greater losses might have 
been inflicted on the enemy ; the last islands might have been 
taken from her; but to prevent, either altogether or for a 
long period, a nation like France with her great resources 
from recuperating her naval power, to exclude her from the 
colonising movement, was at that time an impossible under- 
taking. It did not enter the range of pomibility until Eng- 
land had made considerable strides in development, and until 
France, during the Revolution, had herself destroyed the v 
basis of her naval power, which consisted in her excellent stal 
of naval officers. ‘The satisfaction of Pitt's demands would 
not have sufficed to secure this result. 

But it is, moreover, questionable if Pitt was really in earnest 
in his desire to continue the war. I am much inclined to 
doubt it. In 1761 he desired peace; but he overestimated 
the pacific intentions of France, and consequently offered 
conditions too disadvantageous. “He promptly detected the 
French court's change of mood and her intrigues with Spain, 
which seemed to make war with both powers a necessity, as 
his few overtures had proved ineffectual. A prompt com- 
mencement of such a war would, he hoped, check Spain's 
arrogance and make peace possible before a change in the 
continental policy became necessary, that is to say, before 

2 Report of the Prussian ambassador, December 14, 1762.—Berlin Archives. 
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Frederick the Great was alicnated or the English troops with- 
drawn from Germany. When he was not allowed to carry out 
his plan, he resigned office, undoubtedly in the hope that his 
successors would not show themselves equal to the difficulties 
of the situation. He expected that, after the necessary 
explanations with Prussia, he would be recalled to his post of 
leader and entrusted with the conclusion of the war. But these 
hopes were not fulfilled. Prussia, now supported by Russia, 
would not be forced to make peace; the German war was not 
given up; the confiets in the colonies ended most successfully 
for England ; and Bute’s skilful tactics brought about a very 
satisfactory peace in an astonishingly short time. ‘This placed 
Pitt in a very unpleasant situation. Where he had failed, 
his successors had achieved results without. diffculty; and 
his prophecies of the evil that would result from a post- 
ponement of the war with Spain had not come to pass. It 
might seem that, though he had been capable of defeating 
France, he had not been able to deal, either in diplomacy 
or in war, with two powers, without committing a breach of 
international law. until we have given due consideration 
to this unfortunate position of Pitt's can we really understand 
his speech. 

Tt was, almost from beginning to end, a defensive speech, a 
speech in which he endeavoured to disparage the notable 
success of his opponent and to extenuate his own failure, with 
the object of saving his popularity. He tried to prove that 
although, in spite of the deviations from his principles, peace 
had been brought about, it was a peace concluded upon such a 
defective basis that it was not likely to last. In the course of 
this attempt he cavilled at all its articles, almost comically 
exaggerated its disedvantages, and unduly maguifed the evi 
results likely to arise from it. For such a result as the repudia- 
tion of the treaty and a recommencement of the war, he could 
not and did not hope. This would have seemed ridiculous 
even to him, and he made no such demand. But the fact 
that, in vindicating himself, he represented the actual articles 
of peace to be most unsatisfactory, could not but lead every 
one who knew anything about the negotiations to the belief 
that Pitt wished to gain more advantageous conditions by a 
new conflict, a circumstance which drew down upon him the 
disapproval ‘of all intelligent persons unbissed by party con- 
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siderations. Nevertheless, his speech and his vigorous con- 
demnatory attitude gave rise to the tradition that Pitt's con- 
tinuance in office would have procured for the nation a far more 
advantageous peace, and that Bute had cheated England of a 

t part of her gains. ‘This tradition has also found its way 
into German historical works, the more easily because of Pitts 
warm defence of the interests of Frederick the Great. 

Another point to be noticed is that Pitt carefully avoided 
any personal attack on the favourite. He never mentioned 
him by name, but only spoke in genera] terms of the ministers 
to whom the king had entrusted the task of making peace. His 
object was, in fact, merely to justify himself, not to condemn 
others, least of all those on whom his political future depended. 
Hence the greater part of the speech was occupied with a 
vindication of the policy which he had pursued during his 
term of office. 

Pitt had naturally little interest in the remainder of the 
debate. He knew the result beforehand. He withdrew at 
once after finishing hia speech, to seek at home alleviation 
of the suffering which had been increased by his exertions, 
The vote of approval of the preliminary treaty was carried 
by a majority of $19 to 65—a result to which Fox's bribery 
had, no doubt, contributed, but which was certainly not, 
as the opponents of the measure asserted, entirely produced 
by this unfair means, Horace Walpole’s assertion that the 65 
were the only unbribed members of the House is an absurdity. 

Fox at once attempted to make capital out of the brilliant 
victory of the &rgnant and to establish his system still 
more firmly. Of the king’s ill-will towards who had 
opposed the beneficial work of peace, advantage was taken 
to deprive a farther number of opponents, including some of 
quite inferior rank, of their posts; from the great nobles 
of the old oligarchy even their county appointments were 
taken. Newcastle, Devonshire, Rockingham, and others were 
obliged to resign their lord-licutenancies, a step which aroused 
great indignation. Bute tried to alleviate hardships and 
to compensate losuea; but he was not yet in a position to 
oppose such steps, as the final treaty of peace, which was 
negotiated by Bedford in January and February, had not yet 
received the approval of Parliament. 

1 Albemarle, Rockingham, i, 152 ff. 
vor. m1, 6 
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Regarding this last negotiation there was nothing to be 
feared so long as the ministry remained of one mind? In 
the first place, the peace was so advantageous that even 
Wilkes was obliged to confess that ‘it was the damn’dest 
peace for the Opposition that ever was made.’ In the 
second place, there had been concluded in the interval that 
agreement with Prussia which removed the chief cause of 
offence, In the third, France had ceded the colony of 
Louisiana to Spain, which relieved the English North American 
colonies from all fear of French attacks. And lastly, negotia-~ 
tions between Austria and Prussia were already in progress, 
and an arrangement between these countries might be con- 
cluded at any moment ; the peace of Hubertusburg was, as 
we know, signed on February 15. Under these circumstances 
another attempt at opposition to the peace would have been 
worse than useless, ence when, after its signature on Feb- 
ruary 10, the treaty document was laid before Parliament, not 
a voice was raised in expostulation. Pitt, amongst the rest, 
saw no reason for beginning another vain struggle. 

But though this last act of the great drama produced little 
excitement, it had a great effect upon the workings of home 
politics. It removed the obstacle which had prevented a 
union of the different opposition groups. They had not been 
able to agree upon the attitude to be assumed towards the 
peace negotiations, and had not, consequently, been dangerous 
to the ministry hitherto; but now this question was disposed 
of, and therefore they were ina position to draw up @ joint 
opposition programme, Pitt, too, could join, for though he 
Gat not wish te quarrel’with Bute, he could safely oppose the 
measures of the government, which very evidently proceeded, 
not from the favourite, but from Fox, “Bute's disapproval of 
the arbitra proceedings of his colleague could not remain a 
secret. And to Pitt, elthough they were in no way injurious 
to himself, these proceedings were peculiarly repugnant, basa 
he saw in them an attempt to push the royal prerogative to 
unconstitutional lengths. And they were in reality a first 
attempt to introduce the system of government which George 
im, at a much later period, and by the advice of the same man, 


1 Bate to Sir James Lowther, February 3, 1763.—Historical MSS. Commission, 
Thirteenth Refort, App., part vii. p. 132. 
© Bedford Correspondent 
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successfully carried into effect, though the success was of short 
duration. Hence we now find Pitt inclining towards the party 
of the old oligarchy, which had allied itself with the Duke 
of Cumberland. 

Nothing of very particular importance came before Parlis- 
ment after the peace question had been settled. A committee 
was appointed to investigate the war expenditure ;? and after 
this it was necessary to determine the peace strength of the 
army. In this matter Pitt, on March 4, opposed ‘Temple 
and his friends; he supported the government proposal, and 
declared that he himself would have made the figure higher 
still, as there was no likelihood of peace lasting longer than 
ten years® He urged specially the continued employment of 
Highland soldiers, of whom he spoke in terms of the warmest 

raise. It is worthy of remark that he also advocated the 
idea that the American colonies should pay the troops required 
for their defence, a demand in which Ee the germ of future 
disagreements with the colonies. Pitt’s attitude prevented the 
intended attack by the opposition, and it again seemed as if 
concord on that side of the House hed not even yet been 
attained. But a few days later, on March 7, the scene was 
changed.? During a discussion on the war expenditure Pitt 
was attacked by George Grenville on the subject of his financial 
principles and measures, He replied in a speech full of wit 
and biting satire. A violent altercation ensued, which Pitt 
ended by making a low bow to the Speaker and leaving the 
House slowly, with a contemptuous glance at Grenville. 

‘This was equivalent to a break with the government. A 
day or two later Pitt was in negotiation with the Duke of 
Newcastle, the intermediary being ‘Thomas Walpole, a nephew 
of Sir Robert.* In his concessions to the duke, Pitt went so 
far as to agree that the Earl of Bute might be made the object 
of the attacks of the opposition. He endeavoured to show, 
from earlier utterances of his own, that he had objected to 
Bute's entrance into the cabinet; and it was not difficult to 
prove, for he had, in fact, attempted to prevent Bute’s appoint- 
ment as secretary of state; but the argument lost its value 
from the fact that, on the grant of certain concessions, he 


* Bedford Correspondence, iii, 208. 
© Toid., ii. 218; Walpole, i. 195. * Bedford Correspondence 
4 Albemarle, Rockingham, i. 149 fi. 
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had yiclded, and hed thenceforward left Bute’s position of 
authority unchallenged. 

He now, with unusual vehemence, asserted his Whig prin- 
ciples. In’ the altercation with Grenville he bad already 
Brought aceutations aguinst the Torley and he now again 
declared that he would have nothing to do with them. He 
undoubtedly, as he said, owed a debt of gratitude to many 
gentlemen who called themselves Tories, but during his share of 
the administration these gentlemen had supported his govern- 
ment upon the principles of Whiggism and of the Revolution. 
He would invariably support these principles and would die a 
Whig. He refused, however, to give the duke his support to 
the extent desired. ' He did not desire a new party government, 
and therefore opposed proscription, that is to say, the exclusion 
af useful men from coffe heeause of their party principles, 
Tories, too, were to be possible office-holders, Moreover, 
although he was agreeable to Bute’s expulsion, he had no 
desire to see the Duke of Newcastle take Bute’s place. As 
far as he himself was concerned, he characteristically declared 
that he had no desire for office so long as the king had so 
unfavourable an opinion of him as he (Pitt) was informed 
that his majesty had. It was evident, therefore, that he 
had no intention of forcing himself on the king, in concert 
with the oligarchy, as had’ happened in George nce time. 
All he desired was to avert the danger threatening from 
the Fox-Bute alliance, with its Tory basis, This gov- 
ernment he intended if possible to overthrow, leaving all 
the rest to the sagacity of the monarch—-of eaurie with the 
idea that, sooner or later, the young king would apply to 
him, the most famous and popalar man in England, and a 
man who had, moreover, always displayed sincere royalist 
convictions. 

In spite of these limitations Newcastle showed himself 
desirous of an alliance, and on March 8 there was a great 
‘coalition dinner’ at the Duke of Devonshire’s house, where 
Pitt and Temple met the Dukes of Newcastle, Grafton, and 
Portland, the Marquis of Rockingham, Lord Hardwicke, and 
others. ‘The new alliance against the government was put 
under Pitt's management, and operations were begun at once. 
Bute, with the intention of improving the very unsatisfactory 
state of the finances, imposed at Dashwood’s suggestion 3 
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duty on cider, a beverage chiefly prepared in the fruit-pro- 
ducing western counties. It was a very small duty—10s. per 
hogshead, calculated to add £70,000 to the public revenue 
—and hardly justified the clamour raised against it2 The 
opposition, hever, wished to try their strength, and in the 
debate of March 27 Pitt spoke against it, exaggerating the 
inconveniences which it would cause both to dealers and to the 
public, and more particularly asserting that the invasion of 
pares houses by the excise officers would be an intolerable 

urden. Grenville defended the tax with warmth, contending 
that it was unavoidable, because the government did not know 
where else to find the money; proposals to take it from the 
sinking fund had been opposed. Saying, ‘Tell me where you 
can lay another tax ; let the Honourable Gentleman, I say, tell 
me where! he sat down. Pitt, who was sitting opposite him, 
hummed the refrain of # popular song: ‘Gentle shepherd, tell 
me where.” General filaaty was the result, and Grenville 
long went by the name of ‘the gentle shepherd.* But the 
jest was not enough for Pitt; he rose and made a violent 
attack on Grenville, 

These attacks in Parliament, which could not prevent the 
pasting of the bill, were supplemented by a popular movement 
against the measure in the western counties. The agitation 
was transplanted thence to the metropolis, but there it was 
evidently directed less against the bill itself than against the 
Scottish favourite, whom the public desired to intimidate into 
resignation. 

Apptrently the attempt was successful; but if we look more 

losely into the matter we find the attack to have been a mere 
tilting at windmills. Bute resigned; but his resignation was 
due to other and very different causes, with which we are 
already acquainted, 

Immediately after the signing and ratification of the definite 
treaty of peace (the ratification took place on March 18) we 
find Bute holding consultations with Grenville on the subject 
of the new ministry, of which, according to Bute’s promise, 
Grenville was to be the leader. The cider question can have 
had no influence on the negotiations thereafter begun, for they 

‘ ‘fe 
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} Walpole, George 111, i 251. 
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were in progress on March 25,' and the debate on the bill did 
not take place till the 27th. Moreover, Fox had given his 
consent on March 11 to Bute’s retirement which proves that 
Bute had only been waiting for the conclusion of peace to 
make a change in the cabinet. It would have been easy for 
him to come to an understanding with Grenville had he not 
desired to find a place in the cabinet for his friend, the Earl 
of Shelburne, whom he proposed to appoint secretary of state 
in the room of Grenville’s brother-in-law, Egremont. To this 
Grenville would not agree, unless Egremont showed himself 
willing to retire, Besides, he did not consider Shelburne 
suited for the post. However, the only ather office that could 
be found for Shelburne was that of paymaster of the forces, 
and this Fox himself wished to keep. 

Tt was a difficult task to reconcile the conflicting interests, 
‘The intimation of Bute’s intention to resign was in itself 
sufficient to arouse Fox's indignation ; it signitied the collapse 
of all his plans. Bute undoul tedly made him an offer of the 
post of first lord of the treasury ; but this was no more than 
an empty compliment, for the favourite knew perfectly well 
that Fox would not undertake the sole responsibility of leader- 
ship. All he could do to console him was to take his advice 
in the construction of the new ministry ; in other words, to do 
well by his friends. And now it was necessary to induce 
Fox to resign his lucrative appointment, in exchange for 
a peerage of which his wife, Lady Holland, was already in 

ossession. Shelburne himself undertook to negotiate with 
im, and in doing so made the assertion that Fox had at one 
time declared his intention of retiring from the post of 
Paymaster if he were ruiged to the peerage. | Fox denied 
this most emphatically, charged Shelburne with tion 
because he had led the king to believe a falsehood of this 
kind, and refused to come to any agreement. He finally went 
so far as to demand the treasury, or at least the privy seal, 
and intimated his desire to be made, not a baron, but @ 
viscount, so that his family might be superior in rank to 
Pitt's (Hester Pitt was only Baroness Chatham). All this 
was refused by the king, as the arrangements made could not 


Pagers, ii. 32. 
? For the negotiations ‘regarding the changes in the ministry, see the detailed 
account given in Fitzmmurioe’s Lip of Shelburne. chap. i 
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be altered; but in the end Fox was left in his post of pay- 
master ; Shelburne was made first lord of trade, with the special 
privilege of direct official communication with the king. 

‘The negotiations were finally concluded in the first week 
of April, and Bute at once took the step which he bad long 
been meditating. On the 8th the news spread like wildfire 
that the favourite had resigned, It excited extreme surprise 
everywhere? Some were astonished at the rapid success of 
the new opposition: it had hardly begun operations, and had 
won no single victory ; and yet it had frightened the minister 
out of office. Others suspected an artifice, and imagined that 
Bute had simply relieved himself of responsibility: by resiga~ 
ing, and would still continue to direct the government con- 
cealed behind others. But the favourite had no desire 
whatever to conceal the real position of matters. Although 
he did not mention his agreement with Grenville, he frankly 
declared that he had intended from the outset only to hold 
the reins of government until he had brought, about pesce 
and then to resign them to others, an explanation which few 
believed, since few could understand such an absence of 
ambition. Since no questions of any difficulty remained for 
settlement, Bute might, undoubtedly, have retained undis- 
puted power throughout the summer. But he desired to 

old office only exactly so long as he was necessary and usefal 
to the king. He believed his guidance of affairs to be indis- 
pensable to the conclusion of peace, since he alone regarded 
the position generally from the right point of view. “There: 
fore, the dislike of the people to himself, the Scotsman and 
favourite, must be endured for the time being, As soon, 
however; us the pesce-was an agcomplished fact he’ became; nd 
minister, only injurious to his master, since his personality 
made the royal measures unpopular, and called # dangerous 
opposition into existence. Therefore he resigned. 

‘or Pitt personally there was something slighting in the 
new arrangements? which placed at the head of the govern- 


1 See Von Ruville, W. Pitt und Graf Bute, p. 6a f. 

2 The Duke of Newcastle to the Duke of Devonshire, April 8 1763: *Tcan't 
doubt bat Mr. Pitt will be highly provoked at this new arrangement; his hatred 
and contempt of George Grenville and the disregard which M. L. Bute has 
ahew'd to him by forming « new administr., wherein the active part of ministry 
is in G. Grenville, and no notice is taken of Mr. Pitt, will enrage him. . . .'— 
Neweaitle Papers. 
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ment the man whom he regarded as a renegade, and whom, 
though he was his own brother-in-law, he hed quite lately 
treated with the greatest contempt. Tt had certainly not 
been Bute’s intention to offer Pitt any slight. Circumstances 
had, for the time being, allowed of no other arrangement ; it 
vas an after-efect of the imperative necessity for concluding 
ence; for it was, as we know, that necessity which hi 
induced the favourite to promise George Grenville the post of 
first lord of the treasury. Not until the new cabinet proved 
a failure did it become possible for him again to ask the 
assistance of Pitt, the man whom he at bottom recognised as 
the most capable director of the affairs of the nation. ‘The 
distent and. unaccommodating attitude which the Duke of 
Bedford assumed, and which was ascribed to thwarted ambi- 
tion opened some prospect of such a tum of affairs. 


1 The Duke of Newcastle to the Duke of Devonshire, April 8, 1763: ‘He 
[Bedford] is also generally supposed in town to come over displeased with Myl. 
jute.’—Newcastle Papers. See also Prussian ambassador's report of April 5, 
1763. Walpole, i 206 f, gives the reasons, 
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DOMESTIC COMPLICATIONS 


CHAPTER V 
IN ALLIANCE WITH THE OLIGARCHY 


‘We have seen, and we shall continue to see, that the Crown 
played a much more important part in this reign than in that 
of George 11. It had once again become the constitutional 
centre of gravity. ‘The reasons for this fact have already been 
given, We must not, however, forget that its occupant wasstill 
a young man of twenty-four, who, with every desire to take 
independent, energetic’ action, was as yet quite incapable of 
doing #0, Of iotruetion he had had abendance ; “bot bis 
experience of life, private or public, was as yet of theslightest. 
Hence for a long time to come he was, if not completely, yet 
to a great extent, under the influence of his environment. 
His actions may almost be forecsst from the different influ- 
ences to which he was exposed. ‘There is little trace in any 
of them of independent exercise of his own judgment. Hence 
the anxiety that we observe in all the leading statesmen to 
stand well personally with the king and to keep their oppo- 
nents from approaching him. ‘The same fact was observable 
in the reign of George u.; but, in the first place, that kin 
knew gery well what hewanted, a3 that, in'prden toi poreuade 
him, compulsory methods were necessary; in the second place, 
the consent of the monarch was now a matter of much greater, 
indeed of almost decisive, importance. 

We observed that Pitt, during the last part of his admini- 
stration, considered direct intercourse with the sovereign of 
great importance, and made the assurance of it for himself the 
condition of his consent to Bute's promotion; the succeeding 
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prime ministers followed his example. Bute was the only 
minister whose case was somewhat different. ‘The possession 
of the king's ear had been from of old almost his right; and, 
for the very reason that he did not solicit it, the confidence of 
his master was bestowed on him in specially ample measure. 
George m1. knew that his favourite’s aspirations were entirely 
unselfish, and that he took office only use he found him- 
self obliged to do so if his one great aim, peace, was to be 
attained, Hence the readinesa with which the king listened 
to and accepted his advice. The new ministers, on the other 
hand, who did not enjoy the same advantage, were forced to 
begin by acquiring some influence over the sovereign ; and 
they therefore jealously guarded all avenues of approach to 
him, "They hoped by keeping the favourite and other dangerous 
people away from the king to convert him to their ideas, and 
to lead him into their paths. Their distrust of Bute was not 
altogether unfounded, for his aspiration undoubtedly was the 
establishment of a more secure system than it had been pos- 
ble to orgauite unider te sors pulaon' ok era uEeealy, 

Their endeavours were by no means fruitless. Bute, al- 
though still popularly supposed to be secretly controlling the 
government of the country, was obliged to abstain from 
all intercourse with the king, this being one of the conditions 
upon which the new ministers had accepted office. Con- 
sequently George began to see both persons and things with 
other eyes. renville, flattering his autocratic tendencies, 
which were due. chiefly to the suggestions of his mother, the 
Princess of Wales, taught him to regard the former ministers 
as men who had imposed their will upon his grandfather and 
who had endeavoured to frustrate his own meritorious achieve- 
ment, the conclusion of peace. It was not difficult to instil 
suspicion of Pitt's intentions, for the king very well remem- 
bered his despotic action at the time of the war, and probally 
had little remembrance of his former friendly relations witl 
Leicester House. Nor had Pitt ever tried to conceal his 
antagonism to the peace. And that Newcastle and his friends 
had represented a power to which even the king had some- 
times heen obliged to bow, was a fact too well known to leave 
the young ruler in doubt of their dangerous character. 

Bute'’s purpose, however, was in no way furthered by the 
fact that the opposition asa whole had incurred the personal 
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displeasure of the sovereign. He had found Grenville’s pro- 
motion inevitable; but now that the troublesome peace ques- 
tion had been satisfactorily settled, he considered that it 
would be distinctly advantageous if the old Newcastle-Pitt 
government, which had proved itself so efficient during the 
war, could, with some few changes, return to power; for this 
was the only government he considered at all likely to be 
stable. The dominating influence of the throne would of 
course have to be secured; but Pitt’s well-known royalist 
leanings and the duke’s pliancy were in themselves sufficient 
guarantee. Now, for the first time, there was a difference of 

‘inion, due to Grenville’s influence, between the king and 
his favourite. It was not very serious, and the probability was 
that it would soon cease to exist if the two were in a position 
to talk things over. It must, in any case, be Bute’s endeavour 
to put an end to the present unsatisfactory position. He 
resolved to seize the first opportunity of doing so. 

‘The nucleus of the new ministry was formed by three men, 
who were nicknamed the Triumvirate. The first lord of the 
treasury was George Grenville, of thom mention has frequently 
been made, but regarding whose qualities and character no 
information has yet been given. His chief characteristics 
were moderation and exactitude. He was a painfully con- 
scientious worker animated by dutifulness and by ambition, 
but narrow in his views and aims. His conceit led him to 
regard himself, by ‘reason of his knowledge of affairs and of 
business routine, as much superior to his colleagues, and he 
was consequently unwilling to accept suggestions. All this 
might have qualified him to serve successfully as the king's 
instructor in the business of the state, if he had a 
little more animation and humour, But his endless, mono- 
tonous orations bored the young sovereign, as they had often 
wearied Parliament. The financial affairs of the state were 
what interested Grenville most, and the treasury was probably 
the right place for him. His exactitude was useful here; 
and his economy, which in private life bordered on parsi- 
mony and rapacity, was welcome to the country in the present 
wretched condition of its finances. But there was always a 
danger that he might, in his desire to better the finances, 
commit some grave indiscretion, for he was nat to be persuaded. 

» Walpole, Gaerge III, i. 214 & 
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to abandon an idea when once it had taken hold of his mind. 
‘That want of political principle with which he has frequently 
been charged and which made it easy for him to change his 
party, to me seems hardly deserving of blame. A Whig and a 
faithful defender of the constitution he always remained ; the 
different party-sections from one to the other of which be 
changed were not divided by any fixed principles: their 
Programme was exactly what self-interest at the moment 
demanded. 

The Earl of Egremont, the first secretary of state, with whom 
we have also been long acquainted, was a much weaker char- 
acter, He had little knowledge of business and no parlia- 
mentary abilities; but he was not wanting in sense; and his 
humour made him # more agreeable man than his brother-in- 
law. His weakness, however, as often happens, involved a 
certain want of truthfulness. 

The third member of the alliance, the second secretary of 
state, Lord Halifax, was also an amiable character, and more- 
over possessed of considerable oratorical talent; but he was 
not sufficiently well informed or clear-sighted. Pleasure in the 
good things of life led in his case to dissolute conduct, but also 
to a keen interest in architecture and art in general. 

Such were the men to whom the fate of England was now 
entrusted. It was undeniably a weak ministry, and of this 
the opposition was perfectly well aware. It lacked members 
of distinguished ability; it had not sufficient influence in 
Parliament ; it was kept in office by the power of the Crown 
alone; and this power it consequently strove to increase as 
much as possible. For the moment, however, there was no 
danger, as the parliamentary session came to an end very soon 
after the changes in the cabinet were made, and the ministry 
had the whole summer at its disposal in which to stren; 
itself by the acquisition of new forces. The opposition which 
it had to confront was a much more powerful association than 
had existed for some time. It was composed of almost the 
whole of the old oligarchy, of Pitt and. Temple and their 
friends, and the Duke of Cumberland. If it held together, 
the danger would be great; but its elements were so hetero- 
geneous that it did not seem as if it would be very difficult to 
produce disagreement or even complete disruption. 

An event now occurred which excited anew the minds that 
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had just been calmed by the conclusion of peace, and which 
threatened to shatter the several political parties into atoms, 
This was the appearance of a fulminating article by Wilkes 
in his newspaper the North Briton, directed against the king's 
speech with which Parliament had been prorogued on April 29, 
an article which exceeded in viclence anything of the kind 
ever published before, In view of the influence which this 
famous ‘No. 45° exercised on the political development of 
England, and more especially on the cateer of Pitt, I propose 
to quote its most important passages. 

After expressing his gratification at the conclusion of peace, 
the king had said: * My expectations have been fully answered 
by the happy effects which the several allies of my Crown have 
derived from the salutary measure of the definitive treaty, 
‘The powers at war with my good brother the King of Prussia 
have been induced to agree to such terms of accommodation 
as that great Prince has approved, and the suocess which has 
attended my negotiation has necessarily and immediately 
diffused the blessings of peace throughout Europe.’ ‘These 
were unfortunate sentences; they lent themselves to attack, 
Tecause the German peace had been concluded sltagether 
independently of the peace between England and France, 
and in making it King Frederick had received no support 
‘whatever from England” It was, however, possible to defend 
them in so far as the incorrect impression was not conv 
in words, but only by implication. Nor could it well’ be 
denied that the peace of Paris had prepared and facilitated 
the German peace. Hence no one had discovered any- 
thing particularly bad in these panegyrical utterances of the 
ministry until No. 45 ' fell like a bolt from the blue between 
the parties, 

‘After referring to the fact that the king’s speech has always 
been regarded as the speech, not of the king, but of the 
ministry, and as such been freely criticised, the writer con- 
tinued : ‘This week has given the public the most abandoned 
instance of ministerial effrontery ever attempted to be im| 

on mankind. ‘The minister's specch of last Tuesday is not to 
be paralleled in the annals of this country. I am in doubt 
whether the imposition is greater on the sovereign or on the 
nation, “Every frend of his country must lament that a prince 
of so many and amiable qualities, whom England truly reveres, 
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can be brought to give the sanction of his sacred name to the 
most odious measures, and to the most unjustifiable public 
declarations, from a throne ever renowned for truth, honour, 
and unsullied virtue. I am sure all foreigners, especially the 
King of Prussia, will hold the minister in contempt and ab- 
horrence, He has made our sovereign declare : [Here follows 
the passage already quoted from the speech]. ‘The infamous 
fallacy of this sentence is apparent to all mankind, for it is 
known that the King of Prussia did not. barely approve, but 
absolutely dictated, aa conqueror, every article of the terms 
of peace. No advantage of any kind has accrued to that 
magnanimous prince from our negociation, but he was basely 
deserted by the Scottish prime-minister of Kagland. He was 
known by every court in Europe to be searcely on better terms 
of friendship here than at Vienna; and he was betrayed by us 
in the treaty of peace. What a strain of insolence is it, there- 
fore, in a minister to Jay claim to what he is conscious all his 
efforts tended to prevent, and meanly to arrogate to himself 
a share in the fame and glory of one of the greatest princes 
the world has ever seen? The King of Prussia, however, has 
gloriously kept ail his former conquests, and stipulated security 
for all his allies, even for the Elector of Hanover. 1 know in 
what light this great prince is considered in Europe, and in 
Skat imenner be bas bee treated here; among other reasons, 
perhaps, from some contemptuous expressions he may have 
used of the Scot: expressions which are every day echoed by 
the whole body of Englishmen throughout the southern part 
of this island.” 

‘The articles of peace, the financial position, and the cider 
duty were criticised in the same tone, the ministry being in- 
variably completely identified with Bute, ‘The whole attack 
was based on the incorrect supposition that Bute was still 
secretly directing the affairs of the nation, 

The article, of course, caused a tremendous sensation. The 
great body of the people exulted over it as an attack upon 
the detested Scotsman; but in the upper and educated classes 
generally it produced a feeling of displeasure, Neither govern- 
ment nor opposition would countenance such brutal abuse, 
more especially as they had approved of by far the larger pro- 
portion of the measures thus stigmatised. Even Pitt, who 
on the occasion of the debate on the preliminaries had 
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expressed almost the same opinions, and upon whose ideas the 
article wos evidently based. could’ not approve this style of 
attack. ‘The disparagement of the Scottish nation, with which 
his relations had always been friendly, and of the favourite, 
with whom he had always avoided any personal friction, was 
expecially disagreeable to him. |The oly person who took 
ilkes's part wee Lord ‘Temple, who savin hion a useful 
instrument for winning the favour of the public, and who had 
very probably helped to write the article. But the agitator 
presently went too far even for Temple, who was obliged to 
Caution him to be more moderate. Had not the ministers 
been guilty’ of a binder, the indent would probably have 
with no more important result than « lawful corree- 
Hon of the journalist, of which no one cold have dip. 
proved. 

"The person who felt himsclf most injured was the king! 
and this not only because his trusted counsellor had beta 
insolently reviled, and the peace abused which had completely 
secured his royel approval, but aloo and more eepedell 
because his royal digaity had been insulted, He felt that he 
swan scoused of sie? but what enraged him most was the fact 
that the responsibility for his words was taken from him, a3 
if he were a taere puppet in the hands of hie ministers, giving 
his sanction blindly to their actions, Latter-day ideas upon 
the relative position and powers of sovereign and Parliament, 
were then Barely in existence, and were inconceivable. 40 
George. As it was of the greatest importance to the triumvi- 
rate to retain the good graces of the monarch, they eagerly 
seized the opportunity to do him a serviee by undertaking the 
Bunshmeat of the journalist, "They had slmost no personal 
feeling about the srtile, as they did not identify themselves 
with Bute, and as they had played only a very secondary part 
in bringing about the peace. 

Lord Halifax issued a * general warrant” not for the appre- 
hension of Wilkes, ax the article had appeared anonymously, 
but for the arrest of the authors, publishers, and printers of 
the number of the North Briton in question. ‘The executive 
officials were left to determine who these were. ‘This was a 
proceeding against which legal objections could be ruised, and 
Thich consequently gave the opposition a chance of atvack- 

1 Newcastle to Devonshire, June 23, 1763.—Newcastle Papers. 
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ing the ministers without denying Wilkes's guilt. Wilkes was 
proved to be the author, was arrested, and imprisoned in the 
Tower. 

But now another difficulty presented itself, which tbe 
ministers had simply disregarded. Wilkes was a member of 
Parliament, and as auch could be imprisoned only for certain 
offences—treason, a capital crime, or a breach of the peace. 
It was for the last that he was understood to have been 
arrested; but, according to the Habeas Corpus Act, it was 
the province of the judge to determine whether or not the 
arrest and imprisonment were legal; and it was doubtful if 
a judge’s opinion would coincide with that of the ministers. 
Earl Temple applied for a writ of habeas corpus, and Wilkes 
was brought before Lord Chief Justice Pratt, of the Common 
Pleas; he was no other than Charles Pratt, Pitt's friend and 
legal adviser, who, after Pitt’s resignation, had been relegated 
to this non-political post. Now he was suddenly called in this 
post to decide an important question, which was profoundly 
agitating the whole nation; and he had the opportunity, if 
he could frame a verdict favourable to Wilkes, of making 
himself a most popular man. 

‘This was indeed what happened. When the prisoner was 
brought before Pratt, he received permission to speak freely 
of things which had no direct connection with the case in 
point.' ‘This enabled him to deal fresh blows at the ministers. 
‘A great impression was made by his assertion that a vain 
attempt had been made to bribe him. Pratt's decision was 
to the effect that, though the article tended towards a breach 
of the peace, it could not in itself be regarded as a breach of 
the peace—a decision which, if it were recognised as valid, 
ensured to the members of Parliament complete liberty to 
print and publish what they chose, Wilkes was immediately 
set at liberty, and promptly proceeded to write new articles, 
whilst the ministers were obliged to acknowledge themselves 
defeated for the time being. A series of law-suits, which their 
opponent now brought against them in his turn, were the 
unpleasant consequences of the defeat. 

we subject Pitt's attitude at this time to careful examina- 

tion, we observe in it one feature for which public events and 

his own aims and characteristics do not provide a sufficient 
1 Notes of his speech in the Newcastle Papers, British Museum, 
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explanation—for which, therefore, there must have been a 
secret reason, ‘This was the constant, deliberate exhibition of 
his disapproval of the peace. He bad no desire to brin, 
about a new war, for he had himself declared that he woul 
abide by the peace and defend its articles ;1 therefore it would 
have been natural that, after once giving full and complete 
expression to his views and vindicating his own different 
policy, he should have let the subject drop and should have 
proceeded to build upon the foundation that had been laid, 
such as it was. Instead of this, he let no opportunity pass 
of reiterating ‘his disapproval and consequently produtn 
fresh disagreements. He constantly and frequently reiterated 
his resolve never again to collaborate with the men to whom 
the conclusion of peace was due. We ask with surprise, what 
there can have been so objectionable in this the most glorious 

ever concluded by England, as to prevent an able states- 
man like Pitt from becoming reconciled to it or to keep him 
continually wrangling about it. It was surely of much greater 
importance that he should recover his place and power, so as 
to repair as far as possible the injuries which he declared to 
have been sustained. But this was exactly what he was 
preventing by his behaviour. He had shown great readiness 
to yield on other occasions, when office was his aim. ‘Then, 
instead of displaying such severity, he had winked at things 
which had roused his deep indignation but a short time 
previously. 

It is evident that some disturbing force must have been 
at work, which diverted our hero slightly from his natural 
path; and this I cannot help imagining to have been the 
prospect of a. legacy, very much larger than that which he 

received from the Duchess of Marlborough. 

On his large estate in Somersetshire there lived at this time 
a certain Sir William Pynsent,?a man over eighty years of age, 
a highly eccentric person, noted for his peculiarly rigid political 
opinions, The husband of this gentleman's next heiress was 

derick, Lord North, of future celebrity. Lord North voted 
for the cider bill, which so enraged Sir William that he 
incited the mob to burn him in effigy. Henceforward he 
bestowed all his affection upon Pitt; and his particular reason 


2 Grenville Pers, i 198 
* Concerning this affair see Thackeray, ii. 50 ff., and Walpole, ii, 32, ff. 
‘VOL, OI, a 
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for so doing was that Pitt had stoutly opposed the peace. In 
his youth Sir William had uplifted his voice against the peace 
of Utrecht, which was objectionable to his ardent Whig views as 
beings Tory measure. Now the same occurrence seemed to have 
repeated itself; agsin a cabinet consisting partly of ‘Tories hed 
in his opinion surrendered the fruits of many victories and 
concluded a premature peace. The old enthusiasm and the 
old indignation awoke, and impelled him to reward the con- 
ductor of the war and opponent of the peace-maker with the 
bequest of his valuable estate, We are, indeed, told that 
Pitt had no acquaintance with Sir William, and that he was 
completely surprised to learn in 1765 that he was heir to the 
property; but we cannot accept this statement as a sufficient 
proof that the anticipation of the inheritance had exercised 
noinfluence, Even if he had received secret information long 
before, he would have pretended to be surprised ; and his want 
of personal acquaintance with Sir William did not exclude 
the possibility that he might have learned the old gentleman’s 
benevolent intentions ; in fact it is hardly ossible to imagine 
that he was ignorant of them, for Sir ‘liam does not seem 
to have been in the habit of keeping his feelings and schemes 
to himself. Such secrecy was incompatible with his choleric 
temperament. 

Only on the supposition that Pitt had someidea of Pynsent’s 
intention can his behaviour during the time when he was out 
of office be satisfactorily explained. In May there was for- 
warded to him an address to the king voted by the corporation 
of Bath, under the presidency of Ralph Allen? As member 
for that city, Pitt, in company with his colleague, was expected 
topresent it. It was an address of congratulation on the conclu- 
sion of the peace, which it styled adequate and advantageous. 
Pitt could not consent to present a document conceived in 
terms which contradicted his publicly avowed opinions; and 
he not only refused, but imparted peculiar bitterness to the 
dispute which ensued by allowing it to be clearly seen that 
he intended to retire from the representation of the town, 
‘This was a great blow to poor Allen, who had also to endure 
persecution by the enemies of the government in the shape of 


1 Peach, Life of Ralph Allen, p. 175 ff. Walpole, Gearge 111, 1, 222 fi; 
Conesponteate ek Men ie Bomibendince Wf the Het of Chathow, ie 
223 
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doggerel rhymes and caricatures, His old friendly intimac; 
with Pitt hed not been resumed before his death, whic 
happened not long after the events just related! Considera- 
tion for the opinions of Sir William Pynsent, who lived in the 
neighbourhood of Bath, may not impossibly have influenced 
Pitt to some extent in this matter. The same considera- 
tion would also explain the very marked manner in which 
he now begins to assert his Whig principles, and also his 
surprisingly steady adherence to Neweastle, after a previous 
long period of estrangement, This alliance with Newcastle, 
however, was one of the chief obstacles in the way of a re- 
conciliation between Pitt and the court. 

‘The repulse of the ministers in the Wilkes affair was a 
severe blow, and seriously impaired the king’s confidence in 
them. In their eagerness to serve him they had committed 
an imprudence which led him to suspect their intelligence. 
The immediate result was that Bute's influence waxed again 
and theirs waned. We suddenly find the favourite once 
more in constant communication with the sovereign? Th 
meet at the house of the Princess of Wales and at Kew, and 
Bute is invited to play cards at Buckingham House. In the 
beginning of August the opposition discovered that me 
were passing between him and the king. Bute tried first to 
secure the support of Newcastle's friends, but, finding himself 
personally objectionable to them, he gave up this plan® to 
pursue others which he expected to be more successful. His 
new idea was to entice Pitt and ‘Temple from their allegiance 
to the opposition, to reconcile them with the Bedford section, 
anid inthis nnatiner Vo: fubiadaceerviceable government, But 
in this ease, too, there were insurmountable difficulties. He 
seems to have succeeded in modifying the unfavourable opinion 
of Pitt and ‘Lemple with which the ministers had inspired the 
king; while Pitt, to whom, in the beginning of August, Bute 
made overtures through Lord Shelbume, did not show himself 
altogether unapproachable; but as he refused any connection 
with Bedford or any of those persons who had bad a share 
in the conclusion of peace, the negotiations led to no 


1 He nevertheless left Pitt a legacy of £ 1000.—Thackeray, ii. 50. 

2 Newcastle to Devonshire, June 237 Devonthise to Newesstle, August 2, 
1763.—Newcastle Papers. 

3 "Newcastle to Hardwicke, June 9, 1763.—Zbid. 
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result.! ‘The king felt insulted by the proposal to exclude 
the men to whom he considered himself indebted? 

‘The ministers, meanwhile, were aware of the favourite’s 
intrigues, and were endeavouring to secure their position. On 
August 1 they made a private offer to Lord Hardwicke of 
the post of president of the privy council, which had become 
vacant by the death of the Lord Granville® But as Hard. 
wicke would not be separated from his friends, the proposal 
came to nothing, Halifax and Egremont now requested the 
king to tell them plainly whether it was his intention to 
keep and support them in offe or to form a new gover 
ment consisting of members of the opposition. But George 
was not at all inclined to speak plainly, as he did not yet 
know what the result of Bute’s machinations was to be; 80 he 
met their insistence with obstinate silence; he refrained even 
from making polite speeches, which the ministers might have 
interpreted favourably for themselves. ‘They then determined 
to await further developments for ten days or a fortnight 
before taking any decisive step. 

‘As no agreement with Pitt could be secured, things would 

robably have remained as they were, if the whole situation 

not been changed by an unexpected event, the death of 
Lord Egremont, which occurred on August 21. This broke 
up the triumvirate and left one of the state secretaryships 
vacant, thus producing a favourable opportunity for extensive 
changes. Suggestions regarding these at once came from 
various quarters, 

The first to submit a proposal was the Duke of Bedford, 
who, by the advice of his friends, had returned to London from 
Paria at that moment. He went to the king and suggested, as 
the best solution of the difficulty, that the vacant past should 
be given to Pitt, averring, as his reason for offering this sug- 
gestion, that, having helped to make peace sbroad, he was 

lesirous also to make it at home® ‘This was a somewhat 


1 Such was the information regarding the affair afterwards received by Gren- 
ville. —Grenviile Papers, ii, 204. 

3 Bate to Shelbume on the reception with which his report mel from the king. 
Leiter of August 16,—Fitzmaurice, Lift of Lord Shelburne, i, 288. 
_ ? Harris, Life of Lord Hardwicke, ili, 369 f.; Albemarle, Rockingham, 


i170. 
«Grenville Papers, ji. 83, * Did, BS f. 
« Walpole, George 7/1. 
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remarkable, but very skilfully calculated proceeding ; for such 
cmicilistory astion-on the duke’s part would eurcly induce 
Pitt to overlook the differences which had hitherto separated 
them. If they could come to an understanding, =. strong 
government might be the renal which would inal probably 
contain several additional recruits from the ranks of the oppo- 
sition, Bute, who at once recognised the importance of the 
step, felt encoumnged to take a share inthe negotiation. No 
such attempt had as yet succeeded, because of Pitt's refusal to 
have any dealings with the originators of the peace. But 
tow there was every hope that he would elandon his obslinate 
attitude, for he could not possibly repulse the man who had 
given him such @ proof of confidence, Bute, employing the 
food offices of Beckford, now lord mayor, suceseded in arrang- 
fig a conference with Pitt, which took place in the latters 
own house on August 25.2 
‘The accounts extant of this and the following conferences 
are very conflicting ; but if, in comparing them, we take into 
consideration the texpective’ positions oftheir, aithors; we mre 
able to construct « consistent narrative of events. But we can 
certainly find no-aatisfactory explanation for ‘these events 
without including in ourealeulations the secret motive of Pitt's 
action, which I believe I have discovered, his hope of inherit- 
ing a great estate, There is practically no doubt that he 
would Saost willingly have accepted his old post; and the 
intention certainly was that, even if some of the present 
tuinisters remained in office, he should be the virtual leader 
of the government : but he was unable to accept the terms, 
becansehe was obliged to. prove himself the trreconcilatle 
opponent of the peace-makers and the Tories, and the faithfal 
d of those Whiga whore party ancestors’ had opposed the 
of Utrecht. Tf he could being the Whigs, ava party 
Into office, he was ready to accept; if not, he found himself 
obliged to refuse, He ean hardly have disguised the fact from 
himself that, in these circumstances, his prospects were by uo 
means favourable; for he could not expect that the king would 
dismiss his most devoted adherents and defame the ment 
valuable achievement, the peace. ‘There was, however, & 
reason for Pitt's enteriag, in spite of all this, into negotiations 
and spending so mauch time on them. It was of the greatest 
2 Thackeray, ii. 35 3 Chatham Correspondence, jl. 235 £. 
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importance to him to come into personal communication with 
the young sovereign, as he was thus enabled to explain away 
all the charges which the ministers and other calumniators had 
secretly brought against him, and to display himself in his 
true character as a loyal, moderate, skilful statesman, with 
no strong party leanings. Even if no arrangement could be 
made at the moment, he trusted that his eloquence would 
secure him the king’s lasting favour, and that thus a founda- 
tion would be laid for his future power. 

Bute, whose intention it was to introduce Pitt and some of 
his friends into the cabinet without making any complete 
trensformation of the government, seems not to have touched 
on the delicate personal question in the interview with Pitt! 
He requested the latter to explain his views on home and 
foreign affairs, and tested his general approval by recom 
mending him to set them forth in the same manner to the 
king, on whom he would presently be commanded to wait. 
It was thus impressed on him at the outset that in certain 
matters he was already in agreement with the king and his 
favourite, who were prepared io be guided in public measures 
by the intelligence of the experienced minister, The matters 
in which discord existed were left for discussion during the 
interview with the king; and Pitt received the impression 
that his views would be fully accepted. In this, however, 
he was mistaken, for the very next day the king told George 
Grenville of his intention to offer Pitt a seat in the cabinet,5 
but added that he meant to make os few changes as pos- 
sible—that is to say, that there was to be no general chan, 
of government. Grenville advised the king very strongly 
against the intended step, and reminded him how violently he 
{fhe King) had formerly protested—of eourse under the in~ 

luence of the ministers—against the idea of Pitt’s resumption 
of cabinet office, He also informed his majesty that he himself 
would under no circumstances co-operate with such persons. 
But George would not be led astray ; he doubtless hoped that 
Grenville would yield when brought face to face with the 
accomplished fact. 


1 Bute to Shelburne, September 4, 1763.—Fitmaurice, Life of Lord Shel- 
burne, i. 293 
7 Regard 


g this interview see Hardwicke’s report to his son, Lord Royston, 
September 4, 1763, from accounts given by Newcastle and Pitt. —Thackeray, 
i356 © Grenville Papers, ii. 195. 
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At midday on Saturday, August 27, having received the 
royal command, Pitt was wheeled in the well-known Bath 
chair, and in full publicity, to Queen's House, where the king 
was teriding at the time.’ "The audience lasted, a Newcastle 
immediately learned, exactly three hours; and the conversa- 
tion tumed at first upon the subjects to which the conference 
with Bute had been exclusively devoted. Pitt explained his 
ideas and aims more fully to the king, and actually succeeded 
in effecting a complete change in the unfavourable opinion 
which George had conceived of him. No report of the con- 
veraation exists, but Pitt always maintained that he had ‘made 
an impression’;? even after the failure of the negotiations 
he continued to regard the interview as a success, and assumed 
an attitnde of more pronounced reserve towards the oligarchy. 
Hence we may conclude that he had struck a sympathetic 
note, and thereby produced # kind of community of interest 
and private understanding between the king and himself. 
To know how this effect was produced, we have only to read 
the letters written by the king to Pitt in 1766, both at the 
time of his appointment to office and afterwards? In these 
we have a constant repetition of George’s expectation that 
Pitt would put an end to the party system, abolish family 
interest, and restore proper subordination in all matters to the 
goverment. In thete ideas, which Pitt derived directly, and 

e king through his mother indirectly,from Bolingbroke, they 
doubtless found themselves in sympathy, thus renewing the 
old ties which had formerly connected Pitt with Leicester 
House. Nor could the result have been otherwise. ‘The under- 
lying identity of opinion naturally became prominent as soon 
as the cause of discord, the peace question, had been removed, 
and ample opportunity given for exchange of ideas. Pitt 


1 For accounts of the audience ace (o) Hardwicke’s letter to Lord Royston of 
September 4, 1763; (2) Newcastle's ‘intelligence’ of August 27, in the New- 
castle Papers; (c) the king’s account to Grenville: Grenvitle Pagers, i. 197, 
ff. (d) account given by the Duke of Cumberland to Newcastle an Septem: 
ber 20, 1763: ‘Newenstle Papers; (e) account given by the king to Sir John 
Philipps, and repeated by him to Grenville on September 8, 1763: Greville 
Pagers, ii. 117 #1. ; (f) Walpole, George 171, i. 228 f. 

He said ao to Cumberland (as the latter reports) on September 20, 1763 ; 
and to Newcastle on September 28 In the Newcastle Papers we read: ‘A 
as his great point was to prove that the King was not ‘with him, and 
that what he had said to his Maj. bad made an impression. .. .’ 

* Chatham Correspondence, vol. ii. 
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would not have been Pitt, the man of all-persuasive speech, 
if he had failed here. Agreement was secured even upon the 
attitude to be assumed to the , Which was henceforward. 
beyond criticism, George acknowledged that there were 
defects in the treaty, which ought to be repaired if possible; 
and Pitt affirmed his willingness to take his stand upon the 
footing of the peace. 

But now came the discussion of the question which made 
Pitt's reinstatement impossible for the time being. He de- 
manded, under the modest pretext that he was of no use 
without’ his friends, that the opposition, as a party, should 
come into office. He named the suitable recipients for certain 
appointments, in particular mentioning Lord Temple as the 
first lord of the treasury; others he merely recommended 
generally, The king was greatly startled by these demands, 
which were so little in accordance with the principles which 
Pitt had just professed, How could an opponent of corruption 
desire to see its most pronounced supporters in the govern- 
ment? Why should an opponent. of the rty system desire 
to champion the most solidly comiraate @ f ies? Pitt 

ave the weak reason that he could not desert the friends who 
loyally supported him. Curiously enough, he had hitherto 
been in the habit of accusing them of the most shameful dis- 
loyalty. ‘The King anwered by asking in his turn, how it was 
possible for him, the sovereign, to dismiss the men who hed 
served him faithfully and devotedly. To this Pitt replied 
that the responsibility for such a step rested on the minister; 
that at preseat the ‘all-important matter was to save the 
sinking ship, and that for this all means were permissible. 
Pitt thus expected that a pessimistic view of the situation 
would help him out of this difficulty and induce the king to 
yield. The latter, however, only promised to take the matter 
into consideration, and requested Pitt to come to him again 
on the 29th. 

If Pitt believed that this interview had brought him any 
nearer to his immediate aim, he was entirely mistaken, The 
king was determined to retain Grenville as his prime minister, 
and told him so definitely on the following (Sunday) evening, 
whilst giving him a description of the whole audience! He 
intended to receive Pitt onee more, to give him an oppor- 

1 Grenvitie Papers, ii, 197 
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tunity of reconsidering his decision and entering the Grenville 
ministry. Pitt employed the interval in communicating with 
the leaders of his party and preparing the list of ministers, 
He first went out to Claremont, to see the Duke of Newcastle, 
with whom he spent five hours, and to whom he gave a full 
account of all that had passed the day before, ‘Then he wrote 
to the Duke of Devonshire and the Marquis of Rockingham, 
Newcastle meanwhile communicating with Lord Hardwicke! 
But it was all fruitless labour. The king, when Pitt appeared 
on Monday,? assumed a much more determined attitude, and 
with greater decision that his honour did not per- 

mit him to dismiss his servants, He consented, indeed, 
‘to discuss the above-mentioned list of ministers, and actually 
made certain concessions, chief among them the acceptance 
of Lord Temple as a suitable first lord of the treasury; 
but nothing would induce him to accept the whole oligarchy. 
“Well, Mr. Pitt,’ were his concluding words; ‘I see (or I 
fear,) this won't do. My honour is concerned, and I must 

ort it.’ 

is episode being thus concluded, the king again gave his 
support and confidence to the existing ministry. ‘The affair, 
however, had several important consequences. We have already 
dwelt on the change which it produced in the relations between 
Pitt and the king. At the levée at St. James's on August 81, 
Pitt and Temple received special marks of favour. His majesty 
asked Pitt sympathetically if he had not suffered from standing 
so long when with him on Monday. Bute was obliged to leave 
London and take up his residence in the country. This, 
though represented as a voluntary proceeding on Bute’s part, 
was the reaull of an express stipulation made by Grenville 
who now found it doubly necessary to keep the king exclu: 
sively under his own influence. Pitt displayed great indig- 
nation at the banishment of a man who had been neither 
legally accused nor condemned, for no other reason than that 
he had endeavoured to assist him (Pitt) to an interview with 


4 Newcastle to Hardwicke, August 28, 1763.—Neweastle Papers. Thackeray, 


Ai 375 -Albemale, Rockingham, L371. 

Eby this andience see Lord Hardwicke’s letter to Lord Royaton of Septen- 
ber 4.—Thackeray, fi. 37. Pitt to Newcastle, Angust 30.—Newcastle Papers 
(oaly.a short notice). “Camberland’s account of September 20.—/éid. 

3 Thackeray, ii. 41. 
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the king? As for Lord Shelburne, who had conspired with 
Buta? he was obliged to resign his appointment and go over 
to the opposition. Finally, the Duke of Bedford was now 
permaded to enter the cabinet, a circumstance which requires 
explanation. 

e learned that Bedford was the first to propose Pitt's 
reinstatement with the object of promoting a reconciliation 
between the advocates and the opponents of peace. The 
negotiations with Pitt having fallen through, the ministerial 

ty did everything in their power to arouse the duke’s 
indignation against Pitt and the opposition, in the hope of 
inducing him to give his support to the government. He 
received the most. erated accounts of Pitt's demands. 
He was told that it fed been one of Pitt's express condi- 
tions, that every one who had been concerned in the con- 
clusion of peace should be excluded from office, and that the 
Duke of Bedford in particular should never again occupy 
a position of authority; indeed, Pitt was declared to have 
maintained that the duke had committed a criminal offence 
by signing the peace. All this was only half true. Pitt had, 
undoubtedly, in conversations which took place before Bed- 
ford’s conciliatory step, spoken of the exclusion of all the 
peace-makers, and against the enlistment of Bedford. In the 
conferences of August 25,27, and 29, however, he seems at 
least to have avoided Chiapointy though it was one which 
would call for settlement. fe are puzzled by contradict 
accounts, The fact of the matter is that Pitt did not wisl 
to appear ungrateful, but neither did he wish to have the duke 
in the cabinet. Bedford, however, believed what he was told, 
and in his indignation determined to make common cause with 
the ministry." In the beginning of September he accepted 
the office of lord privy seal, and thenceforward he was the 
life and soul of the administration. But now Pitt, in his turn, 
accused Bedford of insincerity." He had told the duke openly 
enough, he said, that he would not co-operate with him. 
the duke, in spite of this, had proposed that he should receive 


+ From Newcastle's notes (September 28, 1763) of « conversation with Pitt.— 
Litt eee 
marie, Kor 2 
* Bedford Corre 


spondence, iii. 240 f. 
* Conversation with Newcastle, September 28, 1763.—Newcastle Papers. 
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office, it had been done only in order to substantiate his 
charges of ingratitude. Whether Pitt really thought this, 
or merely desired to injure the new minister, it is impossible 
to tell. 

It was thus that Pitt lost the most favourable opportunity 
of acquiring the long-desired leadership of the government, 
and failed to conclude that alliance with the young and pliable 
king which was the aim of his life. A hidden current had 
drawn him out of his right course, and now all his skill was 
required to keep his ship afloat amidst the changing. winds 
an 


towering waves, 
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CHAPTER VI 
TACKING AND TRIMMING 


Axrnouen Pitt continued his connection with the opposition, 
he refused, as far as possible, to take any active share in 
its proceedings. To his friends he gave as his reson the 
embroiled and hopeless condition of public affairs, which 
stifled all useful effort. He feigned pessimism and the resig- 
nation of despair, to excuse his opposition to the measures 
desired by the king. All Newcastle’s and Cumberland’s per- 
suasions failed to move him; and these noblemen could not 
help suspecting that he had some secret understanding with 
the favourite, Newcastle nevertheless endeavoured to cultivate 
his intimacy with Pitt. We hear of him inviting himself to 
Hayes,t to ‘talk over party matters. Whether the visit was 
paid or not, we do not know. Certainly nothing definite came 
of it, The old gentleman must have been vastly provoked 
by his political friend’s resigned lamentations, the real reason 
for which, however, he failed to discover. During an inter- 
view with the Duke of Camberland, on October $1? Pitt 
was more frank than usual, and to a certain extent divulged 
his real standpoint. He again declined, in spite of all the 
duke’s representations, to take any active part in opposing 
the government measures, giving as his reason that no result 


1 Pitt to Neweastle, September 12, 1763: ‘As to the Country, it is lost 
beyond the possibility of being restored ; the moment now thrown away was, in 
my judgement, the last which offered the smallest gleam of hope. May it never 
‘be my fate again to hear anything of taking a share in the affairs of a Nation 
devoted to confusion and rui.’—Neweastls Papers. Similar utterances occur 
repeatedly. 

Newcastle to Lord Lincoln, September 24: ‘I have wrote a short letter to 
Me. Pit, to beg he would give me leve to spend all Tuesday with him at Hayes; 
‘hat is from 24 clack at aon till we are drone home by the night 

1 Newcastle to Devonshire, November 2, 1763, gives Cumberland’s report — 
Newcastle Papers, 
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could be gained thereby. Nor would he promise to attend 
the proposed opposition dinner. The Wilkes affair was the 
only casein which he was prepared to give any practical eect 
to his views. For his inaction he, however, on this occasion 
gave a seoond and very signifcant reason. He declared that 

is participation in the arrangements of the opposition would 
represent him as a party man. He was thus actuated by o 
desire to show deference to the king’s opinions. He confessed 
quite frankly, on being questioned by the duke, that he 
believed he had made an impression on his majesty; and 
when the duke said that he believed him, on the contrary, 
to be the best hated man at court, he merely smiled and 
said nothing, The leaders of the opposition now knew that 
they might count on practically no assistance from Pitt at 
the opening of Parliament. 

“AIT interest at the beginning of the new session was con- 
centrated on the Wilkes affair, which hed been much compli- 
cated in the interval by accusations and counter-accusations. 
It is worth while to indicate the significance of this affair in 
the development of English constitutional government ; we 
shall then be better qualified to decide whether Pitt, in as- 
suming the attitude which he did, was or was not endeavour- 
ing to influence that development. 

e know that the English Parliament by no means formed 
a body representative of the English nation, that is to say, of 
all classes of the population ; it represented only certain privi- 
leged classes. There was nothing inconsistent in this; for the 
social and economic conditions, and the actual stage of national 
civilisation, were not yet such as to admit any real or useful 
co-operation of the lower and numerically larger classes. ‘The 
great power which Parlement had secured precluded any 
too extensive widening of parliamentary foundations; there 
was always the danger that popular leaders might, by in- 
fluencing the masses, attain to positions of authority and 
revolutionise everything. But, even though such agitators 
were unable, in consequence of the limitations of the franchise, 
to acquire much influenee in Parliament, they found means 
to evoke such strong expressions of popular feling as it was 
impossible for Parliament entirely to disregard. We have 
repeatedly seen the importance which even the king and his 

1 See Introduction, p. 7 f. 
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ministers attached to public opinion. ‘The press had already 
become the most effective means of influencing this opinion ; 
the legislators of the country had consequently placed it 
under severe restrictions. Their aim was to make it almost 
impossible for private persons to write against the govern- 
ment: the proper place for opposition was Parliament. This 
Had bo be te eoleTereae one ED party conflicts; in other 
words, only the members of the ruling classes were entitled to 
aspire to power. 

jut, although agitators and discontented individuals had 
no chance of commanding a parliamentary majority, it was 
by no means impossible for them to become members of 
Parliament. There were still bodies of independent electors ; 
nor was it an impossibility to secure the patronage of an 
opposition nobleman. Once in Parliament, there were two 
methods by which a man could spread his political ideas: he 
could embody them in speeches, using the liberty of speech 
permitted in the House; or he could take advantage of his 
privilege as a member of Parliament to publish pamphlets. 
The first course was rendered of little avail by the fact that 
publication of the debates was a punishable offence. The 
second seemed likely to be more effective, for the privileges 
of the Commons upon questions of publication were as yet 
somewhat indefinite. Wilkes was the first to adopt this 
plan boldly and recklessly, for the purpose of stirring up 
the nation against the new government. We have seen that 
the attack was not particularly successful, from the fact that 
Lord Bute, against whom it was chiefly directed, was no longer 


in power. 
Ford Chief Justice Pratt's decision, that the pamphleteer 
had not overstepped the limits of this privilege as a member 
of Parliament, was only a temporary settlement of the matter. 
‘As soon as Parliament met the question would recur, whether 
the publication of libels did or did not come under the 
category of offences unpunishable in members of Parliament, 
whether it did or did not constitute a breach of the 
‘The House of Commons was thus placed in an extraordinary 
position, Whereas, as a rule, its inclination was to increase 
its privileges, its object must in this case be to curtail them; 
for, if it consented to the amplifcation suggested, it exposed 
itself to the danger that individual malevolent members might 
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be in a position to direct the force of public opinion against 
the decisions of the House. And there were weak points 
enough in the existing system to make such attacks very 
serious matters. They threatened the whole system of corrup- 
tion upon which the power of the ruling classes was founded, 
and prepared the way for a fundamental revolution. The 
leaders of the opposition, whose interest for the moment it 
was to assist the man whom the ministers were prosecuting, 
could not but hesitate to support his view of the legal 
position, for, in the long-run, their interests would prove to 
identical with the interests of the ministry. Hence Hard- 
wicke, when consulted on the privilege question, gave it as 
his opinion that members of the House of Commons did not 
the privilege which Wilkes claimed, and that the 
three criminal offences mentioned in the act were simply 
cited as examples to show that no serious offences com- 
mitted by the representatives of the people were to go 
unpunished. Under these circumstances the ministera had 
no need to apprehend any untoward result from the debate. 
‘We have now to consider Pitt’s attitude upon the question. 
He had never countenanced the corruption prevailing in the 
House of Commons; on the contrary, whenever his other 
aims permitted, he had strong] Spas jt. An improvement 
in this matter would, he hoped, increase his own power, for it 
would increase his personal influence. He was therefore free 
from the anticipations of evil with which his party friends 
regarded any extension of the privileges of the House; and 
his past, moreover, obliged him to advocate such extension. 
His friendly connection with Temple was a further induce- 
ment to defend the persecuted man. But, on the other hand, 
he must, unless he were prepared to lose the advantage which 
he had just gained, show great consideration for the feelings of 
the offended king; and this so impeded his action that the 
ministers had not much to fear from him. Only one course 
of action was open to him—that which he had ‘chosen from 
the beginning—to make a clear distinction between the ques- 
tion of guilt and the question of privileges in the former to 
adopt the king’s view, in the latter Lord Temple's. 
Parliament was opened on November 15 with a speech 
from the throne which dwelt on the necessity for domestic 
1 Harris, Life of Lord Hardwicke, iil. 384 €. 
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unity and for the suppression of the licence which was 
subversive of real freedom. No sooner had the Commons 
returned to the Lower House than Wilkes rose to make 
his complaint of the breach of privilege committed in the 
seizure of himself and his papers, whilst Grenville, in the 
name of the government, claimed the right first to inform the 
House of the action taken regarding the North Briton. The 

eaker announced that according to parliamentary etiquette, 
Grenville must be heard first. A debate began on this 
question, in which Pitt spoke on behalf of Wilkes. When the 
wuestion was put to the vote, the decision was in favour of 
renville, who thereupon delivered his report on the proceed- 
ings and read ‘No. 45° to the House. Lord North, the 
natural heir of Sir William Pynsent, brought forward two 
motions: the first was a vote of thanks to the king for the 
action of his government; the second, a proposal that 
© No. 45” should be burned by the bengmen. Pitt took part 
in both of the debates which ensued. He fully recognised the 
culpability of the article, but disputed the legal position of 
the excuses whose motions had produced the debate. He 
blamed the action taken by the ministera as breach of 
privilege, and moved that the epithet ‘traitorous, which 
jad been applied to the pamphlet to constitute it a breach of 
pivilese, should be retracted. Both motions were, neverthe- 
less, carried without amendment, by a large majority. It is 
worthy of notice that Pitt seized the opportunity for a sharp 
discussion with Lord North, whose political opinions were 
extremely objectionable to Sir William Pynsent. 

Wilkes’s complaint was to form the subject of debate on 
the following day; but in the interval he found himself 
obliged to fight a duel with a certain Mr. Martin, who had, 
during the debate, used most offensive language concerning an 
attack made on him in the North Briton. Wilkes was severely 
wounded, and this affair had to be postponed. The address 
to the king was debated instead ; and on this occasion Pitt, 
in a somewhat unconvincing speech, explained his attitude 
towards the authors of the >, and towards the Tories and 
the Whigs. It was, indeed, dificult for him, with all the 
considerations which he felt bound to observe, to give any 
satisfactory explanation of it. 


} For the debates see Walpole, 1. chaps. xxii. and xxiii, 
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The great question, that of the breach of privilege, was 
debated on November 23 and 24, although many demands had 
been made that the debate should be postponed until Wilkes 
had recovered, and he himself had sent in an appeal to the 
same effect. The debate was violent and long; it was not till 
the second day that Pitt took part in it. Then he spoke at 
some length, A few days previously he had entered into rela 
tions with Lord Shelburne, who, like himself, whilst sidin, 
with the opposition, had a kind of secret underetanding with 
the court. When Grenville informed the king of the inter- 
view between Pitt and Shelburne,’ with the intention of 
arousing his majesty’s suspicion of these two men, George, 
strangely enough, expressed satisfaction, and added that he 
was glad to see the earl in the opposition. ‘The substance of 
Pitt’s speech has, fortunately, been handed down to us, so 
that we know exactly what attitude he assumed. 

He began by stigmatising the motion as an attempt to mini- 
mise the privileges of the House, which, if successful, would 
put every member of Parliament who did not vote with the 
minister under a perpetual terror of imprisonment. ‘To 
talk of an abuse of privilege, which the adherents of the 
Government frequently did, was to talk against the constitu- 
tion, againet the very being and life of Parliament. It was 
an arraignment of the justice and honour of Parliament, 
to suppose that they would protect any criminal whatever. 
Whenever a complaint was made against any member, the 
House would give him up. This privilege had never been 
abused. But take it away, and the whole Parliament is laid 
at the mercy of the Crown. Parliament had no right to vote 
away its privileges; they were the inherent rights of the 
succeeding members of that House, as well as of the present ; 
and he doubted whether the sacrifice made by that House was 
valid and conclusive against the claim of a future Parliament.” 

With this rather audacious assertion, which neither side of 
the House could approve, since it controverted the doctrine of 
the omnipotence of Parliament, Pitt terminated that part of 
his speech in which he supported Wilkes upon the legal ques- 
tion. He then adopted an entirely different tone, severely 
condemning ‘No. 45° and the articles of the North Briton 
generally. ‘He called them illiberal, unmanly, and detest- 
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able. He abhorred all national reflections. The King’s sub- 
jects were one people. Whoever divided them was guilty of 
sedition, His Majesty’s complaint was well founded, it was 


ranked among the human species he was the blasphemer of 


. Tt was true that he [Pitt] had friendships, 
es; he had obligations, and great ones; but no 
friendships, no obligations could induce him to approve 
hat he firmly condemned:” He spoke warmly of his, own 
close friendship with his noble relation, Lord ‘Temple; ‘ they 
had lived together, and would die together’; and he 
declared that he knew nothing of any connection between 
Temple and Wilkes. In conclusion he declared ‘that the 
dignity, the honour of Parliament had been called upon to 
support anal protect the purity of his Majesty's character; and 
this they had done by a strong and decisive condemnation of 
the libel. . . . But having done this, it was neither consistent 
with the honour and safety of Parliament, nor with the rights 
and interests of the people, to go one step farther.’ 

We observe that these utterances were not specially caleu- 
lated to be of assistance to the opposition. Some of the 
arguments advanced against the motion in the earlier part of 
the speech were certainly open to attack, and seemed almost. 
calculated to secure the disapproval of the House; they cer- 
tainly produced a very unfavourable impression. ‘Their effect, 
however, was almost nullified by the studied and violent out- 
burst against Wilkes and by the very cordial approval of 
the king's action. The general impression conveyed to the 
audience must have been that Pitt approved of the action 
taken by the ministers, but held that there were certain legal 
objections to it, objections, however, which he himself was 
hardly able to justify. Why, then, should the ministers under 
such circumstances resist the will of the majority and allow 
themselves to be deterred by imaginary dangers from taking 
energetic proceedings against the pamphleteer, whom Pitt 
himself had pronounced to be a thoroughly bad character ? 
Pitt had not expected a victory; he probably did not even 
desire one. The debate had simply given him’an opportunity 
to display, on the one hand, his faithfulness to his principles 
by proclaiming anew the same conception of the law which he 
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had enounced from the beginning; on the other, his loyal 
attachment to the king, by an ardent defence of his majesty's 
personal interests. For the extraordinary vehemence with 
which he had suddenly denounced Wilkes there was, however, 
possibly yet another reason, of which more shall be said later. 
‘As on the occasion of the peace debate, Pitt did not wait for 
the division, His gout, which was very bad at this time, 
furnished him with an excellent excuse for leaving the House 
as soon as he had spoken. 

In the upper House, Lord Shelburne’s attitude was very 
similar to Pitt's, a fact which further justifies the supposition 
of an understanding between them.” He, too, spoke against 
the motion, but plentiully interlarded his deprecatory remarks 
with fattery of Bute and the king? ‘The real opponent of the 
measure was Lord Temple, who had prepared a vigorous and 
excellently written protest, twelve folio pages in length. Of 
the thirty-five opposition peers, however, only seventeen signed 
this document ; and Shelburne was not of the number, 

‘The person who took Pitt's behaviour most amiss was, 
naturally, Wilkes himself, He gave vent to his indignation 
in a letter to the Duke of Grafton, in which he accused Pitt 
of duplicity," asserting that the latter had read and approved 
of the most boldly outspoken of his earlier pamphlets, the 
Exsay on Woman, How much truth there was in this assertion 
it is impossible to discover; but one thing cannot be denied, 
namely, that after Pitt’s audiences with the king, his attitude 
awards Wilkes underwest a great change, to SRW eaprenion 
was given in his speech in the House of Commons on November 
24. "This change had further consequences; for it was Pitt's 
violent condemnation which reridered it impossible to prevent 
the exclusion of Wilkes from the House of Commons. After 
the debate upon a motion for his exclusion had been several 
times postponed on account of his illness, it was arranged that 
it should begin, in spite of his absence, on January 20, 1764. 
After a lengthy. discussion the motion ‘was carried almost 
unanimously. Wilkes was declared to be no longer a member 
of the House, and a writ was issued for the election of a new 
member for the borough of Aylesbury. 

But this complicated affair was by no means concluded yet. 
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In February new questions connected with it came up for 
diseussion—such as Wilkes’s counter-accusation of breach of 

rivilege on the part of the executive officials, who had un- 
justifiably forced their way into his house and searched it, and, 
most important of all, a motion that all general warrants, such 
aa had been issued for the apprehension of the authors, etc., of 
* No. 45,’ should be declared illegal. ‘This question of general 
warrants plays a conspicuous part in the history of Parlia- 
ment for some time, It would be of little interest to describe 
the different debates and the part taken in them by Pitt. 
Suffice it to say that he maintained the standpoint which he 
had adopted at the beginning—maintaining, in opposition to 
the ministers, that a stricter adherence to the Ae of the 
country ought to be observed, but showing extreme modera- 
tion on all points where he knew them to be acting in complete 
accord with the king, and repeatedly giving strong expression 
to his dislike of pamphlets. 

Only one incident is deserving of particular notice! In 
the matter of the ‘general warrants’ the ministers appealed 
to precedent, and were even in a position to prove that Pitt, 
when he was state secretary, had on two occasions issued such 
warrants, in which no names were mentioned, This was un- 

leasant for Pitt, who had denounced them as illegal; but 

e found a way out of the difficulty. He declared that pre- 
cedents were insufficient proofs of legality, and that these 
former actions of his own and of others must also be regarded 
as illegal. He himself had been aware at the time that he 
was doing wrong, but he had taken the responsibility upon 
himself, because at the time in question, that is during the 
war, the safety of the country was at stake. But was there 
anything so dreadful about a pamphlet that such dangerous 
means should be resorted to in dealing with it? This was 
a very controvertible distinction; being simply a means of 
escape from a dilemma, it does not bear close investigation. 

In this matter, however, the opposition was to a certain 
extent successful. Whilst the first question, that of breach 
of privilege, was decided against Wilkes, ic. in favour of the 
government, the opponents of the government, acting in concert 
with a number of its adherents, succeeded in postponing the 
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settlement of the second question, that of the legality or ille- 
gality of general warrants, for four months. It was raled that 
the matter would not be ripe for decision until further | 
advice had been taken. Whether this apparent victory of 
opposition, which was at once interpreted as the first siga of 
a revldion in. political feeling, really was a. victory, may. be 

farded ax very doubtful, seeing that it was entisely devoid 
of result. Indeed, it was from this very time that the power 
of the midistry began to increase—an inefeaad largely dus to 
the attitude now assumed by Tit, 

Since his interviews with the king Pitt had lost all desire 
to interfere in public aifairs, because he ran the risk on each 
ccearion of offending: one vf the pesons on whom be knew 
that his future in a manner depended--the king or Sir William 
Pyneent. ‘The safest policy was to keep quiet. It was an 
attitude which each might interpret in his own favour. The 
Wilkes affair was the only case fa which he considered himeelf 
Sbliged be inhean acting pare facia the Tab placn th mes 
necary that he should remove the ling’ unfarourable 
opinion of his attitude upon this question ; and in the second, 
he must avoid the appearance of indifference to great national 
questions, and. mist proclaim kie devotion to. liberty, though 
without neking bintel? undily olmexiaus to the goveriment. 
‘As toon, however, as he had completed this task, ne intended 
(ashe had intimated in October to the Duke of Neweastle) 
te retire to the country only to appear again in pubic on 
occasions of the first importance. ‘Yo this programme he 
strictly adhered. In March 1764, when excise and customs 

niestiona were to be diseuased, he and a number of hia frieads 
appeared from the scene, thereby depriving his party of all 
insportance? ‘The members: with no’ setilel opinions, ‘who 
constituted the so-called flying squadron, which was slwayo 
to be found on the stronger side, and who had lately been 
mupporting the oppositions now returned to their allegiance to 
the goverament, which was placed ina remarkably safe posi- 
tion by these and other accessions from the ranks of the enemy. 
All the attempts of Neweastle’s friends to spur Pitt to greater 
activity were im vain.* He absolutely declined to undertake 
1 Newcastle to Devonshire, October 16, 1763.—Newcastle Papers. 
2 Thackeray, ii. 49. 
# Albemarle, i. 174; Walpole, ii. 12. 
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any duties or to make any arrangements. He expressly re- 
served to himself the right to act exactly as he chose, and to 
do exactly what he thought most likely to benefit the country. 
‘The consequence was that he soon ceased to be regarded as 
a fall member of the opposition, but rather as a free-lance, 


or, as Hardwicke expressed it, an’ animal sui ia? Here, 
again, we note a desire to please the king, who was strongly 
opposed to the party system. 


Nevertheless, in the estimation of the nation and of 
foreigners, Pitt was still the resentful enemy of the court—an 
idea which he carefully endeavoured to foster, as, for instance, 
on the following occasion. In January 1764 the heir-apparent 
of the house of Brunswick came to London, to be married 
to the king's sister, Princess Augusta? Neither the princess 
nor her fiancé was on good terms with the Princess of Wales ; 
they were, consequently, not in favour with the king, whose 
coment had been given to the marriage mainly with the view 
of removing the lady from the English court. ‘The Prince of 
Brunswick, in order distinctly to show hie unfriendly feeling 
towards the court, was particularly friendly with the leaders 
of the opposition; recognising Pitt as one of the chief, he 
went to call upon him at Hayes on January 22, and stayed 
three hours. ‘There was no great risk in this for Pitt, who 
had never concealed from the king that he differed from him 
in bis views on German questions, a diference which the King 
had not taken seriously amiss. His majesty would understan 
that only political questions and not court intrigues would 
be discussed at Hayes. On the other hand, however, the visit 
showed, in « manner very agreeable to Pitt, that he was re- 
cognised as belonging to the opposition. Sir William Pynsent 
would feel reassured that it was not toa friend of the court 
that he was leaving his property. 

‘About this time, however, a more serious estrangement 
divided Pitt from the king. ‘The financial question now be- 
came the most important problem of the day. Means were 
required to enable the country to support the enormous weight 
of debt which had accumulated during the war; and Grenville 
seemed to be the person most capable of finding them. He 

1 Pitt to Neweastle, October 1764.—Chatham Correspendence, ii. 296 ff. 
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displayed wonderful energy, and developed ideas which found 
much favour with the king. One of the principal of these 
was to throw part of the burden on the American colonies, 
and this wasa plan which met with general approval, Grenville 
did not yet go the length of proposing direct taxation, although 
he already had a stamp-tax in view. He meant to wait for 
an expression of opinion from the Americans before coming 
toa decision on the matter; so, though the general inteation 
was announced in Parliament in March 1764, the only bill 
brought in was one for enlarging the scope of the Navigation 
‘Acts and imposing certain new ship taxes, 

In these matters complete concord prevailed between Gren- 
ville and the king, who was entirely of the opinion that the 
power of the kingdom over the colonies should be more firmly 
asserted. ‘The action of the ministers and their success in the 
Wilkes affair had reinstated them in George’s favour, which 
was increased by their attitude upon colonial policy. It was, 
however, unsatisfactory that, just as they were beginning to 
feel their position secure, Bute should seize the opportunity 
to request their consent to his return to London. Lady Bute, 
through the intervention of Lord Gower, inquired ‘of the 
Duke of Bedford whether it was true that he would consider 
her husband’s return ‘a signal for resigning his office’; she 
was told that the duke denied ever having made such an asser- 
fol, whereipon the fivourite reappeared dn, Londen and at 
court with the excuse that he was tired of the country, and 
that he bad daughters to marry, and other business which 
obliged him to come to town, The ministers could not well 
object, unless they were prepared to encounter the king’s dis- 
pleasure again, ‘The king himself endeavoured to prevent 
any suspicion that Bute’s return was a preliminary to fresh 
negotiations with Pitt, When the latter appeared at a levée 
in the end of June, George received him with marked coldness. 
He spoke to every one else before taking notice of him, and 
then only asked him a single question, and scarcely waited for 
an answer, 

Pitt spent the summer in retirement at Hayes, and did not 
trouble hiniself with state business. Seldom in the course of 
his life did he occupy so isolated a position as now. His 
relations with the king had become less friendly ; he was com- 

1 Grenville Papers, ii. 483. 1° Pid. ii. 376. 
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letely estranged from the ministers, and in particular from 
Fis brother-in-law, Grenville; he had almost entirely broken 
with the opposition; and his friendship with Temple had 
suffered from the Wilkes affair! New events were required 
to rescue him from this unpleasant situation. ‘These occurred 
in the following year; but in the interval the momentous 
decision had been taken, which Pitt could have opposed more 
effectually than any other man: the Stamp Act had been 
passed. His consideration of purely material interests, his hope 
of a considerable inheritance—for in no other way is his 
behaviour to be explained—had prevented him from seizing 
the helm of state at the right moment and guiding the country 
through the difficulties of the American question to the shore 
of reconciliation. If matters had been under Pitt's manage- 
ment the outbreak of the revolution might have been, if not 
altogether prevented, at least long delayed. The man who 
made an attempt to solve the problem was unfitted for the 
task by reason of his character and political principles. No 
one at that time, neither Grenville nor Pitt, could tell which 
method was correct ; no one possessed sufficient knowledge of 
the colonists’ frame of mind, of their capacities, or of the 
influences acting upon them. Determination was, so far as 
any one could fell, just as likely to succeed as compliance. 
Events, however, showed that timely overtures might have 

roduced an effect which, if not wholly desirable, would have 

een far preferable to the actual result. In view of this result, 
it isclear that though Pitt may not have been the more far- 
sighted and more sagecioun stateoman, he waa undoubtedly the 
man whose political principles made him more competent to 
deal with the situation, It was a misfortune for England that 
side-issues led him in the year 1768 to refuse the leadership of 
the government in the form in which it was offered him. 

On January 10, 1765, the parliamentary session was opened 
with a speech from the throne, in which the king emphasised 
the necessity of establishing the right of Parliament to legis- 
late for all parts of the British dominions. This sufficiently 
indicated that the Stamp Act was to be proposed, and also 
intimated the standpoint of the government. Grenville re- 
garded the act not merely asa financial, but also and more 
particularly as a political measure, since by its means the dis- 

"Walpole, George Zffh, ti, 19 6 
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puted question, whether or not Parliament had the right to 
tax the colonies without the intervention of the colonial legis- 
latures, would be decided once for all. Even the reports of 
the American agents had not convinced the minister of the 
injudiciousness and danger of the step he was about to take.’ 
On February 8 the fateful measure was passed in a moderately 
full House, and without any animated debate. Colonel Barré 
was the only, perton who opposed it with « certain amount 
of energy. Pitt was ill in bed at the time, and therefore 
took no part either in the debate or in the conferences of the 
opposition? 

it was, of course, a long time before anything was heard of 
the effect produced by the act in America; consequently it 
attracted fittle attention at first. Few suspected that the 
passing of the act was an epoch-making event. To Pitt, as to 
the rest, it seemed a matter of comparatively small importance. 
But two other events which happened about this time changed 
the course of his career. These were the death of Sir William 
Pynsent and the regency bill necessitated by the illness of the 
king. Sir William died on January 12,°1765, and it soon 
became known that he had bequeathed his erat Pomemione 
to Pitt, who thus found himself in possession of and per- 
sonal estates worth about £40,000" The yearly income, which 
was almost £3000, was chiefly derived from the property of 
Burton Pynsent in Somersetshire. To the very last Pitt had, 
in all probability, felt somewhat uncertain of the inheritance : 
for it was said that old Sir William had for a time displayed 
a leaning towards Wilkes, as being the more determined 
antagonist of the court; this fact provides an additional 
reason for the sudden violence with which Pitt attacked the 
editor of the North Briton. Shortly before his death the 
testator was also reported to have thought of General Con- 
way, who had been dismissed from his appointment on account 
of ‘his behaviour during the Wilkes debates. It would seem 
as if Pynsent bad not been perfectly satisfied with Pitt's 
reserved and ambiguous attitude. m the Great Com- 
moner, as Pitt was at that time called by his admirers, he 
had expected a faithful allegiance to the old Whig party 


1 Bancroft, History of the United States (Kreteschmar’s translation), v. 185 f. 
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and a definitely antagonistic attitude towards all ‘King’s 
friends.’ Fortunately for Pitt, the old man had not had 
sufficient decision to choose another heir. 

‘Thus our hero was released from a bond which had for 
a considerable time been impeding his action, A further 
event soon increased his prospects of place and power. In 
March 1765 George 1. was attacked by an ill,ess which may 
be regarded as an early precursor of the mental affliction wi 
which he was visited in later life. It fortunately lasted only 
afew days, but was sufficient to make him feel the necessity 
of providing for the event of his death, As soon as he re- 
covered the king suggested to his ministers the propriety of 
bringing in a regency bill; and whilst they were giving. effect 
to this suggestion such friction arose between him and them 
that he resolved to overcame, if possible, the obstacles which 
had hitherto impeded Pitt’s reinstatement. 
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Ix the framing and passing of the regency bill the ministers 
had undoubtedly a very critical task before them, which could 
sul be successfully accomplished the greatest prudence 
by a clear recognition of the difficulties and dangers in 
the way. The hostility between them and Lord Bute, which 
had for the time subsided, might easily be so far revived as to 
occasion a quarrel between them and the king; for whilst the 
king would undoubtedly desire that his favourite should hold 
@ post in the provisional government and that his mother 
should be legally qualified to act, if necessary, as regent, it 
was to the interest of the ministers that these persons, of all 
others, should be excluded from the regency government. 
Grenville and his friends, and even Bute, at first showed con- 
siderable reluctance to attack this delicate problem, although 
the king’s condition gave rise to serious apprehensions. It 
was believed that he had consumption, and that he was not 
likely to live a year.' Bute was unwilling to quarrel with the 
ministry so long es he was uncertain of support. But both 
on the opposition and on the government side there were 
men desirous of change; and these now united in persuading 
him to take action.? Horace Walpole on the one side, the 
paymaster, Lord Holland, on the other, gave him to under- 
stand that in case of 2 quarrel they and their friends would 
support him. Bute was hereby encouraged to impress on the 
king, to whom for a time he alone had access, the necessity of 
a regency bill ;? and George’s highly developed sense of duty 
determined him to adopt the suggestion, 
On April 8, after previous consultation with the Duke of 
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Cumberland, the king acquainted his ministers with his deter- 
mination to introduce such a bill in Parliament. At the 
same time he claimed the right to nominate the regent and 
several members of the regency council.! Grenville raised 
objections to this, but was obliged to yield, and on the 5tha 
cabinet council was held, to determine the form which the bill 
was to take, and the manner in which it was to be presented 
to Parliament. It was arranged that, in speech from the 
throne, the king should ask for an act empowering him to 
nominate as regent the queen or some other member of the 
royal family residing permanently in Great Britain, and to 
appoint four members of the regency council. This would 
make it possible for George to confer the regency on his 
mother and to secure « seat in the council for Bute. 

Grenville did his best to introduce alterations in this scheme, 
butonly succeeded in making himself obnoxious. On April 24 
the king proceeded to Parliament to announce his wish to 
both Houses. But before the House of Lords had framed the 
bill, the ministers succeeded in persuading the sovereign to 
yield on one point, at any rate. He gave up his unrestricted 
right to appoint the four members of council, nominating at 
once the five princes of the blood royal, but retaining the 
privilege, in case of the death of one of these princes, to choose 
a substitute. Since the Duke of Cumberland was old and 
infirm, and the king's youngest brother incurably ill, there 
would thus still, in all probability, be @ seat in the council for 
the favourite. On April 29a communication regarding this 
change was made to Parliament. 

‘The king already felt himself aggrieved, but a much greater 
mortification was in store for him. The ministers’ great desire 
was that the Princess of Wales should be excluded from the 
regency, since her appointment implied the accession of the 
favourite to power; and Halifax, by means of the threat that 
the House of Commons would otherwise reject the whole 
bill, succeeded in extorting from George, in a weak moment, 
his consent to an addition which made the choice of the 
Princess impossible. According to the new provision the 
regent was to be either the queen or a member of the royal 
family descended from the king’s grandfather and permanently 


1 For the details of this affair see Grenville Pa 
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domiciled in England. Halifax at once hastened to the 
House of Lorde, to have the change in question made in the 
draft of the bill ; and it was in this altered form that it passed 
there. Bute himself seems to have encouraged the ministers 
in their imprudent behaviour, with full knowledge of the 
consequences for them. ‘They marched unsuspectingly into 
the pitfall. 

The king’s eek mace very soon opened to the fact that he 
had permitted his mother to be slighted. A. visit from Chan- 
cellor Northington (Robert Henley) awoke this conviction in 
him and plunged him into the deepest melancholy. Although, 
following Lord Mansfield’s advice, he refrained from revoking 
the last concession, his resolution was fixed to part with the 
counsellors who had inflicted such a humiliation on him. 

And now the ministers met with another blow. When the 
regency bill came up for debate in the House of Commons, 
two tories, Mr. Moreton and Mr. Kynaston, moved as an 
amendment that the name of the Princess of Wales should be 
inserted after the queen's, The supporters of the government 
could not, out of consideration for the king, oppose this 
amendment ; the opposition members were induced by Walpole 
either to vote for it or to abstain from voting; with the 
remarkable result that the House which ought, according 
to the information received by the king, to have refused to 
allow the bill to pass with the princess's name in it, expressl 
demanded the insertion of her name, On May 18 the bill, 
thus amended, was sent back to the House of Lords, where it 
passed by a large majority. 

This successful intrigue cut the ground from beneath the 
ministers’ feet, and opened to Pitt as well as to the oy i- 
tion a prospect of return to power. Let us endeavour, how- 
ever, before considering the succeeding negotiations, to arrive 
at an understanding of what the goal really was at which Pitt 
aimed, or rather which presented itself to him, in his new and 
less dependent position. 

In the year 1763 he had still been connected with a definite 
party, at the head of which he was ready to undertake office, 
the party of the old oligarchy; there was another political 
group, consisting of the promoters of the peace, amongst them 
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many ‘Kings friends’ which he considered himself, obliged 
to exclude.” Tt is practically certain that he was induced. to 
opt this attitude by his hope of ateoeding to Sir Wiliam 
Pynuent’s property. He must have known that his programme 
was not one th which the kingonuld give bis consi Hence 
he contented himself with convincing the sovereign of his 
Private antipathy to the oligarchy, a alo to the party sya 
generally, and with pleading obligations or principles in ex- 
cuse for his course of action. But now he was released from 
restraint, and was therefore in a position to act in conformit; 
with his real opinions, which, in @ manner, corresponded wit 
the ldngs. ‘He would no longer sat in comet: with auy 
party, but would collect the serviceable men of all parties, 
Endy placing himself at their head, undertake the goverament, 
relying on the support of the crown and on his own capacity 
and popularity. “The existing parties were to be completely 
deticlistiad, so that they might Hever abalts aa an indepedident 
wer in the state, force the monarch to yield to their will, 
Tn the introduction to this volume I have slready endeavoured 
to demonstrate Pitt's principles of government. ‘These were 
now to be earried inte effect, and these ideas must be kept 
in mind if we are to understand Pitt’s attitude during the 
difterentatiempts which were made to construct a new ministry. 

The king's inclination to dismiss his advisers dated from 
the cabinet council held on April 5, when the frst draft: of 
the regency bill was prepared. ‘Their desire to exclude his 
mother must bave been patent to him from the beginning; 
and the influence of Bute, who was now at court again, had 
doubtless begun to make itself felt, ‘The first negotiations 
with the Duke of Cumberland were carried on though the 
medium of the Earl of Northumberland, whose son had’ 
married a daughter of the favourite. 

For the moment nothing could be done, as the lords of 
the opposition were not prepared to meet the king’s wishes 
in the mation of the agency bill, ‘They considered it good 
policy afterwards to offer no real opposition to it; but it 
Trould have been in direct opposition to their Whig principles 
to concede to the sovereign of their own accord the fall powers 
which he craved: they would have felt obliged to insist that 
the regent should be choo in a constitutional manner, that 
i, by Parliament. Hence the Duke of Cumberland refused 
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to enter into negotiations as long as the regency question 
remained undecided Not until May 18, the day when the 
bill, as amended in the House of Commons, was passed in 
the House of Lords, did the negotiations begin in earnest ; 
Northumberland then conveyed to the Duke of Cumberland 
a request from the king that he would confer with the 
leaders of the opposition, namely, Pitt and Temple, New- 
castle and Rockingham, regarding the formation of a new 
government. 

This plan of action showed that the king was ignorant of the 
change which had taken place in Pitt's attitude; he believed 
him to be still allied with the old oligarchy, and imagined 
that the best way of engaging his services was to summon 
that party to take office. e negotiations in 1768 had 
failed because Pitt insisted that all the Whig lords should 
receive appointments in the government, whilst the king 
would only agree to confer office on one or two of them. Now 
his majesty, having resolved to dismiss the present ministry, 
was in a position to fulfil Pitt's supposed wish that all his 
political friends should receive office; and it seemed to him 
that the Duke of Cumberland, to whom the opposition owed 
its unity, was the most auitable person to entrust with the 
necessary arrangements. But here he made a great mistake, 
The very fact that Newcastle and his allies were approached 
as a party, of which Pitt was to figure merely as a member, 
not as the head, and that it was Cumberland, and not the 
king, who applied to him, decided Pitt at once to decline 
all proposals, In these negative tactics he and his brother- 
in-law, Lord Temple, were in accord; but their subsequent 
Hines of action were, as we shall see, widely divergent. 

The main outlines of the new administration were deter- 
mined on May 14 by the Duke of Cumberland in consul- 
tation with the Duke of Neweastle and the Marquis of 
Rockingham. ‘The Earl of Northumberland was to be first lord 
of the treasury; Pitt and Charles Townshend were to be the 
two secretaries of state, and the Duke of Newcastle and Earl 


1 Albemarle, Rockingham, i. 189. Here we find Cumberlands notes relating 
to the negotiations. His dates, however, from May 13 onward, are incorrect— 
a week too early—as we see by referring to Grenville’s Diary and the Mfemoirs 
of the Duke of Grafton, edited by Anson (London, 1898), which supplement 
‘Albemarle’s narrative, 
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‘Temple were to be respectively president and privy seal. Lord 
Egmont was to he first lord of the admiralty. Rockingham 
desired no appointment for himself, believing that he could 
serve the government better as a private member. As soon 
as these preliminary arrangements had been made, the Earl of 
Albemarle, the victor of Havana, was despatched to Hayes 
to request Pitt’s co-operation. Pitt seems at once to have 
adopted a reluctant attitude; but the delegate could at 
least report that he had not declined, though he had made 
conditions. He could not well refuse directly, as this would 
have been in too marked contradiction to all his previous acts 
and utterances; but his subsequent behaviour proved his in- 
sincerity. The conditions were: (1) the restoration of all the 
officers of the army, as well as many others, who had been 
dismissed for political reasons; (2) that favour should be 
shown to Chief Justice Pratt; (8) that the question of the 
warrants should be settled, and that the cider bill should be 
amended ; (4) that the eoreuption prevailing in both the army 
and the navy should be ended ; (5) an improvement in the 
management of foreign affairs. 

‘Although these conditions were practicable, and were 
indeed requests which could have been refused to no new 
minister, it is evident that Pitt's demeanour had inspired ve 
little hope of success; for on the following day the Duke of 
Grafton, summoned to a conference with Cumberland, was 
asked hy the latter if he considered that it would be possible 
to form'an administration without the assistance of Mr. Pitt. 
Grafton was obliged to acknowledge that he did not believe 
it possible.’ Cumberland then sent for Temple, with whom 
he lhad teoudnterviews, one on the 18th and-one the 16th, 
after Lord Temple had been to Hayes, The outlook only 
became more unpromising. ‘Temple condensed Pitt's five con- 
ditions into three questions, to which his brother-in-law and 
he must have atisfuctory answers if they were to take offices 
but he also explained that they did not bind themselves, 
even if they received such answers, to enter his majesty’s 
service. fence it was impossible for the duke to secure 
what had doubtless been his aim in these last negotiations, 
an interview between the brothers-in-law and the king; for 
he could not expect the sovereign to negotiate with subjects 


1 Memoirs of the Duke of Grafton, p. 4a 
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regarding conditions which were not to be definitely binding. 
Pitt thus escaped the difficult and disagreeable task of proving 
to the king that his present and his former attitude were not 
inconsistent. He could not well have confessed that the reason 
for the former was his expectation of an inheritance. 

‘Although Lord Temple at this time adopted the same 
prsition as Pit, he was actusted by another motive, Hie was 

eginnin to hope that he might form a stron; im- 
self, od with eS assistance mele himself parece In 
1764 the two brothers-in-law had become reconciled to Lord 
Lyttelton, whose path had long (since 1754) diverged from 
theirs. Now that Grenville had quarrelled with the king and 
stood in need of support, while Pitt appeared immovably 
attached to Temple, ne moment seemed to have come to 
renew the old Cobham family alliance? ‘The power of each 
member had, since the days of its dissolution, greatly in- 
creased, and the following of each had become more numerous ; 
consequently they would, united, at once constitute an im- 
portant power in politics. ‘The natural leader of such an 
Eiliance, however, eould be none other than Lord ‘Temple, 
the head of the family, the owner of the family estates, the 
bearer of the title. ‘Temple, accordingly, now took steps to 
effect a reconciliation with his brother; and we can easily 
understand that, under existing circumstances, he could have 
no desire to rejoin the following of the Dukes of Cumberland 
and Newesstle. But it must not be imagined that Temple 
had induced Pitt to adopt this policy of refusal. Higtly 
as he valued Temple's friendship, he now occupied far too 
important a position to allow himself to be led by any one. 
He followed only when his own aims made such action 
advisable, 

On May 18 the Duke of Cumberland informed the king 
of the unsatisfactory result of his negotiations. George felt 
completely puzzled, but finally came to the conclusion that 
Pitt's hesitation must be due to want of faith in the sincerity 
of the proposals offered. He therefore desired his uncle to 
in person to Hayes (in full publicity, with a military guard), 


1 Phillimore, Life of Lord Lyttelton, ii. 652. Lyttelton also was desirous of 
forming a Gresville party. 

4 Albemarle, Rockingham, i. 203. ‘Temple, who wished the brothers,”” 
as they were called, should form a government of themselves.” 

VOL, Tif, x 
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to try and overcome the obstinate man’s reluctance. Every- 
thing that Pitt demanded was to be conceded.!. Cumberland 
accordingly drove to Hayes on May 20,? escorted by troops, 
his visit having been previously announced. Lord Temple 
had been requested to follow an hour and a half later, sa that 
the duke Pitt_had a lengthy interview before he arrived. 
The unfortunate Pitt had no casy task in providing reasons 
for his refusal. He explained that he was rendered almost a 
complete invalid by the it, and that his ideas on forcign 
affairs were much disliked at court, while he made his ‘three 
demands’ as difficult of fulfilment as possible. Curiously 
enough the point which the ministers afterwards assumed to 
be the real reason of Pitt’s refusal,’ namely the choice of 
Lord Northumberland as first lord of the treasury, was not 
mentioned during the interview. Northumberland’s candi- 
dature had, it seems, already been abandoned as Rockingham 
had been induced to take an appointment, Certainly, the 
matter cannot have been discu: with Pitt, for one or other 
of the narrators of the interview would have mentioned the 
fact. Hence the further inference that Temple and Pitt 
refused office because they feared that Northumberland’s 
appointment would imply interference by Bute was also in- 
correct. This fear existed only in the minds of Grenville 
and his friends, whose power depended almost entirely on 
the favour of the king, over whom Bute had more influence 
than any one. 

Cumberland effected nothing during his private interview 
with Pitt, and was no more succesful aker Temple and 
Albematle appeared. Pitt, indeed, promised to give his 
support to the measures of the new ministers in so far as they 
coincided with his own ideas, and also to do what he could to 
induce his relatives to take office; but he himself refused any 

1 Memairs of the Duke of Grafton, p. 45. 

® According to Grafton's Memoirt and Cumberland’s account as given by 
Albemarle (making allowance in the latter for the mistake of a week), Cumber- 
Jand’s visit was paid on the 19th; but Albemarle’s letter to Pitt announcing the 
visit for ‘eleven to-morrow morning’ is dated the 19th. It is to be found 
among the Chatham MSS. Besides Cumberland’s account of the interview and 
that given by the Duke of Grafton in his Memoirs, p. 45, etc., we have informa- 
tion regarding it from Pitt's own pen, in a letter to Grafton’s brother, Charles 
Fiteroy.—Grafton Memoirs, p. $1. 

® Grameille Papers i, 238, 

4 Albemarle, Rockingham, i. 194 
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appointment. Even when the duke requested him to draw 
up: a list of nominees, promising him that the king would 
agree to them all, he remained obdurate. The envoys 
returned with their mission unaceomplished. Pitt afterwards 
explained his real standpoint in a letter to Lord Charles 
Fitzroy, the Duke of Grafton’s brother. He said that he 
had nothing against the great Whig families (revolution 
families, as he called them) personally, but he would have 
them unconnected and under no banner; for all that was 
factious, 

On this seme day, May 20, the long enmity between 
the Grenville brothers came to an end! ‘Temple had, as a 
matter of form, mentioned one or two of the chief reasons 
of his dissatisfaction ; on these points George had no objection 
to yield, and the reconciliation, which was much desired by 
the whole family, took place. Pitt gave a dinner in celebra- 
tion of it at Hayes, but characteristically requested that the 
conversation on this occasion should be ‘of a friendly domestic 
nature, without entering upon political topics"? He wished 
it to be distinctly understood that the festivity was of a family, 
not of a political nature. 

‘The Duke of Cumberland, in his desire to extricate the king 
from his difficulty, now endeavoured to secure Lord Lyttelton 
as first lord of the treasury, hut again met with a refusal ; 
Lyttelton would not separate himself from his new friends, the 
Grenville family# ‘The duke had now nothing better to 
suggest than that his majesty should come to an understand- 
ing with the ministry still in office. It was a painful 
humiliation which George underwent in following this advice, 
for Grenville and Bedford did not hesitate to impose very 
severe conditions, of a nature excessively onerous to the king. 
He was obliged again to promise that he would not discuss 

litical matters with Lord Bute; to give his word that 

e would take the privy seal of Scotland from Mr. Stuart 
Mackenzie, Bute’s brother, and the paymastership from Lord 
Holland, who had been implicated in'the regency intrigues ; 
and to appoint several of the ministers to posts desired by 
them. He objected most strongly to the dismissal of Mr. 
Mackenzie, to whom ‘he had passed his royal word that his 

1 Grenville Papers, iti. 226. 4 Pid. iii. 191. 

® Grafton Memoirs, p. 47. Phillimore, Memoirs of Lord Lyttelton, ii. 678. 
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office should continue for life,” He entreated his ministers 
not to force him to break his word, but Grenville persisted in 
the demand, whereupon the king complied; but he was so 
agitated by this breach of faith that he refused to take the 
sacrament the following day.| The ministers continued to 
behave as if they wished fo make co-operation impossible 
between themselves and the king. In days past their moral 
lectures had wearied him and made bim nervous; now they 
resumed their exhortations upon the subject of the recent 
events,? with the very natural result: that he was driven to 
take refuge in similar measures at the earliest opportunity. 
He felt Lameelf in the position of a prisoner subjected (0 
tortures, and longed with all his heart for a rescuer. No one, 
however, except Pitt, eould reseue him; for, Pitt alone pos- 
sessed great power unaccompanied by any desire to enslave 
him, ‘Lhe problem was to overcome’ the unknown obstacles 
which had hitherto obstructed all overtures made to Pitt. 

‘This time the king adopted a very simple expedient. He 
sent to ask Pitt ‘what steps would be the fittest for him 
to take in order to constitute an Administration of which Mr. 
Pitt was to be the head . . . and which might give satisfaction 
to his people.’ ‘The envoy on this occasion was the Duke of 
Grafton, a man of twenty-nine, who as a boy had known Pitt 
at Stowe, and had always met with much kindness from him. 
Grafton was descended, in the third generation, from the first 
Duke of Grafton, Henry Fitzroy, a natural son of Charles 1. 
He had been educated in strict Whig principles and was an 
avowed adherent of the Duke of Newcastle, but at the same 
time retained a considerable amount of political independence. 
His desire was to use his power and his position for the good 
of the country, and for this purpose to co-operate with 
able and experienced politicians. A certain want of acute- 
ness and of self-confidence induced him to attach himself 
with sincere veneration to a man of genius like Pitt. Hence 
he now seemed the most suitable person to discover Pitt's 
wishes, 

During a visit of more than two hours which Grafton, in 
obedience to the king’s wishes, paid to his father’s friend, 


ub this ate a Bedford Correspondence, iti. 284; Chatham Cor- 
Bedford Correspondence, iii, 288 ff. 
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on June 18, the latter appears to have talked very openly 
on political matters and to have won the younger man as 
an ally; for the duke in his autobiography tells that, be- 
sides what he was to communicate to his majesty, he received 
much other information which he was to keep to himself; and 
if we examine his subsequent bebaviour, we cannot fail to 
perceive that it was entirely in keeping with Pitt's plans. He 
was a valuable stone removed from the building of the 
oligarchy to be made of important use in the new edifice 
planned by Pitt. 

‘The answer returned by Pitt to the king, or rather to the 
Duke of Cumberland, through whom Grafton had received 
his commission, is not on record, but he doubtless expressed 
his desire for an audience with the king (for permission, in 
other words, to negotiate directly with the king), and said 
that he would do his utmost to meet his majesty’s wishes. At 
any rate, Pitt immediately received an invitation to Queen's 
House, whither he proceeded on the morning of June 19. 
‘According to one account, nothing very material occurred in 
this conference;? according to another, only political measures, 
home and foreign, were discussed ;3 but the two accounts do 
not contradict each other, because, as far as these political 
measures were concemed, the king and Pitt had long been of 
one mind. During the second audience, which took place on 
the 22nd ¢ and lasted two and a half hours, the personal ques- 
tions were discussed. A considerable and unexpected advance 
was made, as both Pitt and the king showed extreme com- 
planes: Pitt agreed to the provision made for Lord Bute’s 
friends. ‘Mr. Mackenzie was to have some office equivalent 
in value to that he had quitted, but without the power, in 
Scotland.’ Pitt seems to have relinquished what he considered 
his righteous intention of punishing the ‘King’s friends.” 
‘The king returned the obligation by consenting to make 
Lord Temple first lord of the treasury, and agreeing to all 
other appointments suggested by Pitt! In spite of all this, 
however, the final result of the interviews was not entirely 


1 Grafton Memoirs, p. 52 f. 

4 Pitt to Temple, June 22, 1765.—Grenavlle Papers, 

* Mr. Grenville’s Diary, June 25, 1765,—Jbid,, ii 

* For this audience see Pitt’s letter to Temple of June 22; also Beiford 
Correstondence, iii. 297 £5 and Albemarle, i. 214. 
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satisfactory. Immediately after the second Pitt wrote, ‘ 
the whole, I augur much good, as far aa intentions go.’ But 
he was unable fo pronounce the negotiations a success, He 
communicated at once with several of the persons who had 
been named for office in the new government, and requested 
the Duke of Grafton to come and see him, so that he might 
tell him everything? 

But now came the catastrophe. Lord ‘Temple was sum- 
moned to an audience on June 25, to receive the king's offer. 
A nephew and representative of the Duke of Newcastle had 

reviously both spoken and written to him, imploring that 

e would not add to the dangers menacing the country by 
refusing to take office, but would sacrifice his own interests 
to the public welfare? Temple, however, refused? allegi 
that the new government would be insufficiently represented 
in the Lower House, since he himself sat in the Upper House, 
and Pitt's health incapacitated him from undertaking the 
leadership of the House of Commons, On Temple's retire- 
ment Pitt entered the king’s presence, only to be informed of 
his brother-in-law’s refusal. Under these circumstances he, 
too, declared that it was impossible for him to undertake the 
construction of a new ministry. 

‘Much conjecture has been expended upon the reasons which 
Prompted Earl Temple's refusal Ae his, excuses to the 

ing were inadequate, some supposed that he hed acted as 
he did from consideration for his brother, George Gren- 
ville, that he had bound himself in some manner to the 
ministers still in office, or that he did not choose to take the 
lace of the brother with whom he had just been reconciled. 
yttelton, again, was of opinion that the favour shown to 
Bute's relations had displeased Temple. Both conjectures are 
probably incorrect, ‘The latter motive would not have been 
sufficient to keep a practical, ambitious man like Ear] Temple 
from entering an administration otherwise satisfactory to him. 
What did it matter to him if Northumberland were made 
lord chamberlain and Mr. Mackenzie nominal privy seal of 

1 Afemoirs of the 53+ 

: Senge By ah aon is ille Bedford) 1d 

ie Bec ‘orre iii. . i q 4 
goeee ted Cor esnten, iii, 298 f. (Grenville to Bedford), and 302, 


« Memoir: of the Duke of Grafton, p. 53 f. 
# See Phillie, Li of Lond Eph ih. 680 6 
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Scotland? If he these appointments, he did so onl; 
co make himeelf peptlar, And ste the feet motive mere 
tioned, consideration for Grenville, Temple himself expressly 
denied it, telling Mr. Grenville that his second reason was of 
a tender and delicate nature which he preferred not to explain? 
The solution of the enigma is to be found, it a to 
me, in what we have already discovered to be Lord ‘Temple’s 
aim—namely, to become himself, as head of the Grenville 
faction now in process of formation, the leader of the govern- 
ment. With this aim the project divulged to him by the 
king was quite incompatible. His majesty had, in making 
his plans, consulted no one but Pitt, who was to be prime 
minister; not until everything was arranged-had Temple been 
invited to co-operate. “This sufficiently indicated the subor- 
dinate position which he was intended to occupy. ‘The Gren- 
ville party which he bad gathered together was to serve as a 
pedestal upon which Pitt was to be clevated to power. More- 
over, the important offices were not to be held by this 
party in their entirety; some of them were to be given to 
adherents of other factions; in short, a ministry was to be 
formed of the most heterogeneous elements, which would owe 
its solidarity to Pitt alone, and be supported entirely by the 
power of the sovereign. This was a programme which Temple 
Fould not accept. An exponent of the old style of party 
Pilitics,he was actively engaged in collecting « following of 
is own, supported by which he could foree himself upoa the 
king. Pitt's aim, on the contrary, was to deprive the different 
parties of all power, and to plant himself in the character 
of an all-powerful paladin, beloved of the nation, at the side 
of the throne. Between these two aims no compromise was 
possible, The intimate friends had become rivals, and rivals 
who were endeavouring to attain their aims by radically 
different methods. The supposition that this was the state 
of affairs is confirmed by the tone which Temple adopted in 
the following year, when Pitt actually succeeded in formin, 
an admizistration.” His criticiam waa then expecially directed 
against the mixed nature of the cabinet and the absolute 
supremacy of Pitt, At the head of this ministry he himself, 
he writes, might have stood, ‘a capital cypher, surrounded 
with cyphers of quite a different complexion.” 
1 Grenville Papers, 
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‘The next question that suggests itself is—Why did not Pitt 
accede to the king's earnest request,! and form an administra 
tion without the assistance of his refractory brother-in-law ? 
The usual answer is, that he was deterred by the friendshii 
which had go long united himself and Temple, and to whit 
he had been ever ready to give public expression. In ques- 
tions of political power, however, friendship. did not always 
count for much. It might unite individuals into parties, but 
it could not prevent rivalries, The real reason for Pitt’s 
refusal was the reason he frankly gave the king. He was 
not powerful enough to act without his relations; he could 
not maintain his position if, in addition to the old oligarchy, 
he had the Grenville faction against him. It was useless 
to ignore the certainty that Temple, as soon as an adminis- 
tration had been formed without him and his friends, would 
begin a violent opposition which would make government im- 
possible, A preliminary condition of Pitt’s elevation to power 
was thus some split. in one of these two factions, which 
would provide him with the chance of winning its most able 
members for his own policy, and thereby destroying its power 
as an opposition party. 

This was very much what happened. As the king would 
under no circumstances whatever return in penitence to his 
old ministers, he had no choice but to summon the old party 
of the Duke of Newcastle in a bady to take office; and it 
was fortunate for him that they consented to do so without 
Pitt's support. ‘Their decision ‘was taken and their plan of 
action prepared at a meeting of the Whig leaders on June 0.9 
Te was resolved that Bute’s relations were to be excluded from 
office, in spite of the fact that this determination would cost 
the new government much of the king’s favour. For Pitt's 
friends, on the other hand, as much as possible was to be 
done, so that he might be induced, if not to support the 
ministry, at least to remain neutral. 

‘The new administration came into office on June 8. Its 
leader was not the old Duke of Newcastle, who no longer 
felt equal to the’ onerous pest and had lost too wach of bie 


2 Phillimore, Zife af Lord Lyttelton, ti, 681 f, 

1 This is the explanation given by Shelburne in a letter to Barré, July 2, 
1765,—Fitemaurice, Life of Lord Shelburne, i. 331 f. 

2Albemarle, Reckingham, i. 218 f, 
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former reputation, but a much younger politician, the Marquis 
of Hoeknig hac: Possessed. 
clear intel 


inspired by his thorough integrity and practical good sense. 
Though not pre-eminently gifted, he was a capable states- 
man, well fitted to take part in the practical busines: of 
government." 

The secretaries of state were the Duke of Grafton, who 
owed his appointment to the fact that he was Pitt's confidant, 
and General Conway, who was also on friendly terms with Pitt. 
Newcastle undertook an office which was to a great extent 
a sinecure, namely that of lord privy seal, that he might 
devote himself to his congenial task, the superintendence of 

litical bribery and corruption. Following the old custom, 
Fe aevonce began to distribute appointments among his 
adherents. The old Earl of Winchelsea became president 
of the council, and the chancellor of the exchequer was 
Mr. Dowdeswell, a man of considerable financial ability, 
formerly a Tory.? It remains to be observed that at least 
one friend of Bates, namely the Earl of Egmont, received 
a high appointment, being made frst lord of the admiralty. 
Some of Pitt's adherents, either in their desire to please him 
or at his request, refused to take office, among others the 
Earl of Shelburne, who was asked to preside at the board of 
trade* Neither would Lord Lyttelton have anything to do 
with s government of which Pitt and Temple were not 
members, 

Thus began the first Rockingham administration. The 
cabinet proved to be more serviceable than its predecessor. 
During its short existence it despatched much business of 
real importance. On February 5, 1766, a treaty with Sweden 
was signed; on April 8 an agreement was arranged with 


3 For Rockingbamw’'s character see Albemarle, i. 140 f., and Walpole, ii. 
139 f. 
2 Albemarle, i. 225, 3 Hbid., i 234 ff. 
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France regarding Canadian financial matters; on June 20 8 
commercial treaty was concluded with Russia. In making 
these arrangements England did not obtain everything she 
wished and demanded; but definite and, on the whole, satis: 
factory results were attained. ‘The country once again began 
to feel that its affairs were in good hands, ‘The most 
important national question, the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
was als. satisfactorily settled. But this weighty matter, in 
the settlement of which Pitt took part, did not come up for 
discussion till the winter session ; consequently Pitt had time 
in the interval to attend to his private affairs and to do some- 
thing for his health. 

In July he travelled down to Somersetshire with his family 
to take possession of his new estate, Burton Pynsent.! One 
great recommendation of the place to him was that its 
proximity to Bath enabled him to remain in easy communica- 
tion with his family whilst he was undergoing treatment there 
for his gout. As there was no immediate prospect of return 
to office, and as it was his intention to take no more share 
than was absolutely necessary in the debates of the House 
of Commons, he resolved to make Burton nt his per- 
manent residence, and, if possible, to sell Hayes, s0 as to 
be in a position to acquire more land in the neighbour- 
hood of his new property. ‘This plan was carried out, Hayes 
being sold in December to Thomas Walpole, a gentleman of 


lepge mean 

e estate of Burton Pynsent® lies in the valley of the 
river Parrett (a stream flowing into the Bristol Channel from 
the south) on the slope of a ridge of wooded hills which form 


Phillimore, Life of Lord Lyttelton, ii. 684. 

Temple to Pitt, November 5, 1765: ‘I shell with the greatest pleasure 
facilitate as far as in me lyes, the favourite object of enlarging 

Pynsent, at the expence of Hayes, and I wish your estates ersetshire may 
not only rival the great Peter (probably a reference to the draining of the moors}, 
but extend as wide as the sight from the top of the monumental column on the 
black Promontory, which, through determined purpose, nat blind chance, I 
shall most certainly see next summer, as well as the rising towe:s and I 
florishing plantations, which your active mind has plan’d and expeditious right 
hand already executed, so far breaking in upon Mr. Brown's aepartment, by 
adorning the country, which you were not permitted to save.’—Chatham MSS. 
See also Pit to Thomas Walpole, November §,1765.—Chatham Correspondence, 
i. 


8. 
Collinson, Hist, of Somerset, quoted in Chatham Correspondence, ii. 326, 
note. 
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the northern boundary of the perish of Curry-Rivel. In a 
sheltered nook at the top of this ridge lay the old house, com. 
manding an extensive prospect of all the plain as far as the 
Mendip and the Quantock Hills, of the Cannel, and of the 
distant Welsh mountains. Immediately below the house, in 
front, ‘is a beautiful moor, level as a bowling-green, and 
covered with the finest verdure, to the extent of nearly six 
miles in length, and one to three miles in width, skirted 
thick with villages.’ The back of the house looks into a 
finely wooded park. A quarter of a mile north-west of the 
mansion is a smooth green knoll, with a steep declivity of 
more than three hundred feet down to the edge of the moor. 
Here Pitt at once proceeded to erect a huge column of white 
stone, 140 feet high, to the memory of the man to whom he 
owed his beautiful home. It is known by the name of Burton 
Steeple, and bears the inscription : 


Sacred to the memory of Siz Wiuuiaa Pywsenr. 


Hoc saltem fungar inani munere. 


‘The house, which has its principal front to the north, is a 
large, irregular building, erected at different periods, and 
composed of various materials. ‘The fields and meadows must 
all have been on the low part of the estate, for they suffered 
severely from floods in the following year.) 

Tn these delightful surroundings Pitt spent the first, months 
after the change of ministry, occupied with arrangements for 
the management of the property and for beautifying his 

rivate grounds. He again found ample opporttmity to 
Indulge his pleasure and display his skill in landscape garden- 
ing, But he was not altogether exempt from misfortune 
during these months, In September his wife had a bad 
attack of fever, while his gout was aggravated by a fall from 
his horse, which obliged him to return to crutches, and to 
drive in ‘a one-horse chair’ instead of riding.* On Navember 2 
he set out for Bath, where he expected to meet the Crown 
Prince of Brunswick, who was again spending some weeks 
in England; but on the way he was stopped by the news that 

1 Lady Chatham to Pitt, July 11, 1766.—Chatham MSS, 

2 Fite to Thomas ‘Nuthail, September 15, 1765.—Chatham Correspondence, 
i gash 
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the Duke of Cumberland had died suddenly of apoplexy, and 
that the Duke of Brunswick had consequently remained in 
London! On October $1 the Duke of Cumberland, who had 
come that day from Windsor to London to attend a cabinet 
council, was suddenly seized with a shivering fit in the pre- 
sence of his friend the Earl of Albemarle, of the Duke of 
Newcastle and Lord Northington. Exclaiming to Albemarle, 
Tis all over, he sank lifeless into his lordship’s arms.” 

Pitt went to Bath some ten days later, leaving his family 
at Burton, For a time he must have been very ill, for on 
November 24 he writes to his wife: ‘What comfort, my 
dearest life, to be able to send you, with my own hand, better 
tidings of my gout !’* And a few days later he communicates 
the fact that, with the help of crutches, he can stand,t Never- 
theless, at this very time urgent political matters were 
forced upon his attention, es it was intended that he should 
take the lead in settling ‘the great question which was now 
beginning to occupy the attention of the whole nation. And 
as this affair, namely the repeal of the Stamp Act, exercised a 
lasting influence on Pitt’s political future, as well as on that of 
England, it demands our careful consideration. 


2 pitt to Nuthall, November 15, 1765.—/éid., ii, 329 #1 
* Chatham Correspondence, ii, 329, note. 

3 To Lady Chatham, November 24, 1765.—Ibic 

4 To Lady Chatham, November 28, 1765.—. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
THE STAMP ACT 


‘Tue passing of the Stamp Act had created tremendous excite- 
ment in the American colonies and had caused a whole series 
of illegal Frostedings The officials were forcibly prevented 
from collecting the imposts, some of them being actually 
compelled by threats to promise that they would never again 
demand them; and all possible means were employed by the 
insurgent masses to prevent the citizens using stamped paper. 
Retaliatory measures, too, were taken. ‘The colonists, insti- 
gated by ‘societies whose aim was liberty, began to avoid 
using English manufactured goods, and seriously dama; 
the trade of the mother-country. But more portentous than 
anything else was the attempt now made by the colonies, 
hitherto only connected with each other by their common 
dependency on Britain, to establish a common representative 
assembly. After many vicissitudes a congress, consisting of 
the representatives of nine provinces, met at New York; and 
two other provinces announced the likelihood of their agree- 
ment to its decisions. 

It would be incorrect to maintain that all or even most of 
the excitement among the colonists was really due to these 
insignificant taxes as such. ‘here was dissatisfaction enough 
with the rigorous commercial laws which had lately been 
peseeds and indeed with the whole colonial policy which 

ngland, in common with the other powers, pursued—the 
policy of the Navigation Acts and of mercantilism. The 
colonies would undoubtedly sooner or later have resisted this 
trastanent and, Wave forced the mother-country to make im- 
provements in the system, if not to change it altogether. 
"There was, however, no question here of any violation of rights, 

1 See Bancroft, History of the United States, vol. v. chaps, xiii., xiv,, and 
xvi-xix. ie 
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as the power of the mother-country to make commercial laws 
had never been questioned; therefore there was nothing to 
cause a rebellion. But any direct taxation of the colonies had 
hitherto been carefully avoided by Parliament; and hereby 
the opinion had been confirmed that such taxation was an 
infringement of the colonists’ rights and contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the English constitution, 

The great Tiberty which had always been allowed the 
colonies in the management of their westic affairs had 
gradually produced a desire for complete independence ; or, to 
put it differently, the practice of administration had produced 
numbers of men desirous and capable of ruling, who were 
determined that their sphere of action, instead of being con- 
tracted, was to be extended as far as possible. By them the 
Stamp Acts were turned to account as a means of fomenting 
the discontent which already existed, with a view to action 
against the home government. Here there was a point of 
right on which it was possible for them to take their stand, and 
which could easily be demonstrated as such to the indignant 
population. Had they represented the Stamp Act to be merely 
a permsions measure against which it was necessary for the 
sake of self-preservation to rebel, they would possibly have 
met with but little response; for the burden which it imposed 
on the people was very slight in comparison with the other 
restrictions to which they were obliged to submit; but the 
idea that the home government, in addition to all the other 
ties it had done the colonies, should now in its treatment 
of them commit a distinct breach of the law, filled the cup to 
overflowing and produced serious apprehensions in the minds 
of even the quietest citizens. 

This action transferred the dispute to a plane from which 
the mother-country could not possibly retire, if the colonics 
were to continue to form an integral part of the state. It 
was imperative that king and Parliament should remain the 
source of all rights and laws, and should, as such, be at 
liberty to parse any course of political action which seemed 
right to them. ‘They might, indced, avoid exercising their 
right to tax, and might even pass an act conferring on 
the colonial legislatures, with certain reservations, the sole 
right to levy taxes within their respective colonies; but 
they could not possibly permit such a matter to be entirely 
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and for ever withdrawn from their sphere of influence. It 
must remain in their power at any time to supersede such 
a law, like any other law, by fresh legislation, ‘The central 
authority could not permit any diminution of its sovereigaty. 
The British colonies of to-day form one state with Britain 
only in so far as king and Parliament are accredited with the 

wer of changing their constitutions. "The question at issue 
in this case was simply whether the colonies possessed a legal 
right to exclusi, ~ seff-taxation, in which case a law depriving 
them of this right must be passed; or whether no such right 
had been conferred on them, in which case Parliament might 
at once proceed to tax them. 

On the other hand, there remained the great question of 
policy. Was such interference in the financial arangements 
of the colonies advisable? Regarded from the administrative 
standpoint it was undoubtedly sensible, for only thus was it 
possible to arrive at a rightly distributed and rational system 
of taxation, advantageous to the great whole, to the empire, 
as the colonial legislatures were not likely to to am 
uniform system. But its policy depended upon the stregth 
of the home government to enforce its demand, to com! 
and suppress the desire for independence which its action had 
produced and promoted. It might not consider the moment 
suitable to enforce the rights of Parliament, and might choose 
to’ewalt a more favourable’ opportunity, perhaps a tine when 
the colonies were more in need of the mother-country’s protec- 
tion, or were in a more contented frame of mind, Or it might 
not consider the disadvantages of exclusive self-taxation great 
enough to warrant interference by the central authority, a 
view of the matter which would very likely have ended in the 
voluntary, legal establishment of “the colonies’ sole right to 
tax themselves, If, on the other hand, the government felt 
itself strong enough, and considered interference advisable, 
then the charters must be examined, and, after the alteration 
of any ible clause prohibitive of such action, direct taxation 
coul continued. In this last case it would naturally be 
all-important to hald out—not to be driven by violence or 
insubordination toa change of policy, which would be equivalent 
to a complete resignation of authority. To begin with, an 
attempt to invalidate old claims, and then, on meeting with 
‘opposition, to beat a retreat, would imply a resignation of power 
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to the leaders of the resistance ; for all neutral and undecided 
persons, who generally form the great majority, invariably go 
over to the side which provesitself the stronger. ‘The struggle 
for independence would receive a strong impetus, 

‘At the close of 1765 the main question, whether the right 
to tax the colonies was to be enforced or not, had already been 
decided. Grenville, with the full consent of Parliament, had 
ventured to issue the Stamp Act, and was determined, if 
necessary, to carry it into Hect by force. However, before 
news the colonial resistance reached England, another 
ministry had undertaken the responsibilities of government, 
and the question now arose, Sebettier the new ministers would 
endorse the action of their predecessors. One thing was cer- 
tain, As the critical question of the legal competence of the 
home government had once been raised, it must be answered, 
Nor could the answer of the new ministry differ from that 
already given, because the various parties, in spite of all their 
differences, felt themselves bound to each other by a com- 
munity of interest, namely, the desire to prevent any limitation 
of the ruling classes’ sphere of authority. 

We know that in England at that time the state authority 
did not rest upon a broad popular basis, but upon the compara- 
tively narrow foundation of the well-to-do classes, and that 
amongst these, again, the richest and best born occupied a 
dominant position. ‘This quasi-oligarchic rule extended to 
America, but with the difference that, wheress in England it 
assumed the form of a Parliament or national representative 
body, in America it took the form of an authority superior to 
the colonial representative bodies or legislatures, "There now 
began between the legislatures and this authority the same 
conflict as was proceeding in England between the Parliament 
and the crown; the legislatures aimed at absolute power, the 
home government obstinately maintained its sovereignty. The 
relinquishment by Parliament of the unlimited right to legis- 
late would have signified an abdication by the plutocracy 
of their sovereignty in America; and to such a step it was 
self-evident that they could not agree. This was a matter in 
which the opinion of the new ministry in no way differed from 
that of the old. 

The retention or abolition of the Stamp Act, however, was 
quite another question. ‘This act was a measure regarding 
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which a new ministry might well be of a different opinion, 
which it ‘might condemn as unwise and seek to undo. Nor 
would there have been any objection to such a line of action, 
if it had been taken in time; but the open resistance with 
which the measure had met made repeal almost impossible. 
To the impost itself the English rulers attached no peculiar 
importance. It slightly relieved the English burden of taxa- 
tion; but by this all classes benefited, not the ruling classes 
alone. If, however, the suecess of the present rebellion were to 
imperil the commercial laws, then the profits of the aristocracy, 
especially of the Whigs who were engaged in trade, would be 
seriously endangered. ‘The new government was perfectly 
willing ‘to repeal the Stamp Act if any one could guarantee 
that real tranquillity would result, and that no new demands 
would be made. But who could undertake to guarantee this? 
The American agitators might say : Since the mother-country 
has broken the law, and adheres to her unjust. pretensions, 
we, too, are no longer bound by the regulations of the law. 
‘The political science of that period, with its theory of the 
social contract, which regarded the state as a legal ‘union of 
free men, lent itself exactly to this style of argument. 

Pitt’s opinions elmost isolated him from the rest of the 
aristocracy: but he was supported by the approval of larger 
sections of the population. He undoubtedly belonged to 

rivileged class, but his and its interests were not entirely 
Identical, because he had won, or was trying to win, other 
supports for his power—public opinion and’ the sovereign, 
Therefore it was not objectionable to him that the colonial 
legislatures should acquire greater independence of the central 
wernment. Unlike the corrupt British Parliament, these 
legislatures were popular representative bodies in the truest 
sense: and with wich he expected, when he eame into ofice 
to find it casiest to deal. ‘The union of the colonies with the 
mother-country did not seem to him endangered by their 
greater independence, since the Crown and its ministerial re- 
Presentative constituted a power which exercised equal control 
over both. 'A purely personal tie was not, however, his aim, 
King and Parliament. were, as hitherto, to regulate the rela- 
tions of the colonies with the mother-country, and, in 
icular, their commercial intercourse. Pitt would have 
fost all his commercial friends if he had advocated the over- 

Vou. 11, L 
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throw of the mercantile colonial policy. But on this one 

joint at least, that of internal taxation, the colonies should 
Fave complete independence. ‘To this, there could have been 
no objection in principle, if Pitt had demanded that the 
rights in question should be communicated to the colonial 
legislatures by an act of Parliament and had thus based them 
on the sovereignty of the mother-country. But his audacious 
intention was to set a limit to this sovereignty by deciding 
that certain matters lay outside of its sphere; and hereby he 
came into conflict with the fundamental principle of the 
British constitution ; he denied the omnipotence of ‘the King 
in Parliament.’ It was by no means easy to present his theory 
in a constitutional form; but in this he was assisted by his 
legal adviser, Pratt, who had just been created a baron with 
the title of Lord Camden. Pratt provided him with the 
necessary arguments, and undertook the advocacy of his 
cause in the House of Lords, where the difficulty of the 
task was accentuated by Lord Mansficld’s legal acumen. 

The division of opinion regarding the maintenance or repeal 
of the Stamp Act was by no means equivalent to the division 
between government and opposition, or, indeed, to any 
division whatsoever. It may be said that, with very few 
exceptions, all the leading men desired a continuation of the 
policy hitherto pursued, a few slight modifications being the 
most they would consent to. The whole Grenville connection 
(especially Lord Temple, George Grenville, and Lord Lyttel- 
ton), the Duke of ford, with his friends Lord Gower and 
Lord Halifax, the king with Bute and the court officials, and, 
amongst the members of the party in power, Northington, 
Charles Yorke, Newcastle, Mansfield, and Charles Townshend 
—all these refused to hear of a repeal of the act, and some 
of them were in favour of very severe mesures. Only 
Rockingham, Grafton, and Conway inclined towards repeal ; 
but they carried weight, since they held the most important 
posta in the government. 

‘To Rockingham, if he really intended to carry his concilia- 
tory policy into effect, Pitt’s assistance was indispensable; not 
only because his eloquence might persuade the unwilling and 
his withdrawal! or opposition defeat the whole plan, but also and 
chiefly because he enjoyed the confidence of the Americans. 

» Bancroft, History of America, vol. v. 299 f. 
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‘The glorious liberator of the colonies from the French danger, 
the manly defender of liberal principles, was the object of 
special love and veneration on the part of the colonists. If 
the repeal of the Stamp Act were brought about by thia man 
against the will of his most distinguished fellow-countrymen, 

ere was a possibility that the measure might not be re- 
garded as a sign of weakness, but aa an expression of goodwill 
and real political conviction, and that thereby the dreaded ill 
consequences might be averted. Hence about the middle of 
November a certain Mr. Thomas Townshend was sent to Bath 
as the ministers’ delegate to offer the invalid statesman a seat 
in the cabinet.2_ Their request was to the effect that he would 
assume the leadership of the government, but this Pitt could 
not take seriously, as such a request ought to have come from 
the sovereign. He therefore received the envoy somewhat 
coolly, and committed himself no further than to say that 
those measures which embodied true revolution principles 
would mect with his support, and that he would give public 
expression to his opinion on the colonial question. ‘This was 
some real gain. ‘The government now knew that, if repeal 
were proposed, Pitt would not keep silence, but would support 
the attempt. The Marquis of Rockingham also made an 
effort to win over Lord Shelbume, and Colonel Barré, a 
man who, since we last heard of him, had become Pitt's 
adherent; but here again he was unsuccessful.? 

Parliament was opened on December 17 with a speech 
from the throne, in which the members were informed that it 
had been fonnd necessary, for want of sufficient information, 
to postpone the settlement of the American question. The 
Houses soon adjourned, not to assemble again until February 
1766. During the interval the Duke of Grafton urged 
Rockingham to secure the help of Pitt by a summons from 
the king® The marquis was obliged to yield, because he knew 
that a refusal might lead to the resignation of both his state 
secretaries. Newcastle, with whom Pitt had refused ever to 
act again, declared his willingness to resign office; but the 
king declined the proposal, He declared that if he were to 
take sucha TRE and it were again to prove unsuccessful, his 
dignity would be compromised, and all confidence in the 


} Grafton Memoirs, p. 62, etc. 1 Chatham Correspondence, it. 359+ 
® Albemarle, Rockingham, |. 265, 
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strength of the ministry would be atan end, So Rockingham 
had no choice but to struggle on without the desired assist- 
ance, | He might count himself fortunate, in that Grafton 
and Conway did not resign at the last moment, and thus 
bring about the fall of the ministry. For this, however, Pitt 
did not consider that the time was ripe. Without Rock- 
ingham and his friends he himself would have na chance of 
success in the Stamp Act conilict; he therefore preferred for 
the present to play the part of an unofficial assistant. 

When the time came for Parliament to reassemble Pitt's 
health was not yet completely re-established. A longer stay 
at Bath might have entirely restored his strength. ‘But be 
was determined under all circumstances to take part in the 
debate on the address; so on January 11 or 12 he set off for 
London, accompanied by his family, whom he had summoned 
from Burton Pynsent.t’ He arrived in time to take his share 
in the debate, though too late to hear the king’s speech read. 

The speech® conveyed no announcement of any decision on 
the colonial question, but merely suggested that solution 
desired by the ministry. After announcing the repressive 
measures which had been taken, the king declared that the 
decision of all further action was left to the wisdom of Par- 
liament, in the expectation that all due regard would be paid 
to the honour of the Crown, the rights and authority of the 
British legislature, and the welfare and prosperity of all his 
people. ‘This passage implied that although the home govern- 
ment relinquished none of its rights, yet some means would be 
devised whereby tranquillity and regular intercourse between 
the different parts of the king's dominions would be re-estab- 
lished. “Everything depended upon the manner in which Par- 
Tiament interpreted the king's words. It appeared that the 
Lords inclined to severe measures, and that the Commons were 
‘as yet undecided what attitude they should assume. The 
address of the House of Lords expressed their satisfaction 
with the repressive measures, and announced their firm deter- 
mination to assert and support the king's dignity and hanour 
and the legislative authority of the kingdom over its colonies, 
and their readiness to take into consideration the most proper 


1 So he himself said in his speech of January 14, 1766. 
2 Chatham Correspondence, i. 361 f 
# Annual Register, 1766, i. 216. 
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methods to provide for the restoration of the tranquillity of 
the colonies, for the moment disturbed by such violent and 
dangerous commotions. As far es the Lords were concerned, 
therefore, the question of maintenance of authority was decided, 
whilst that of the manner in which tranquillity was to be 
restored, whether by force or conciliation, remained open. ‘The 
expressions ‘violent’ and ‘dangerous,’ however, led to the 
inference that severe measures were likely to be approved. 
In the address of the House of Commons, moved by Thomes 
Townshend, the king was merely thanked, in as few words as 
possible, for graciously entrusting to the care of the House 
the opel authority, the rights of Parliament, and the heppi 
ness of his subjects, This mode of expression plainly revealed 
the want of unanimity among the king's ministers. In the 
council held for the purpose of drafting the address, they 
had not been able to agree upon more than these empty words. 

In the middle of the long debate,' after Mr. Nugent had 
been speaking emphatically in favour of a strict enforce- 
ment of the Stamp Act, and had blamed the weak indecision 
of the address, Pitt unexpectedly appeared in the House. No 
one knew that he had arrived in town that morning. The 
eyes of all at once turned to the man whose interference 
would inevitably prove decisive in the solution of the great 
question. The Americans present in the gallery ‘gazed at 
him, as at the appearance of their “ good angel, or saviour.”” 
Before long he rose, and made a speech in which he once again 
succeeded in displaying all his rhetorical power? 

Avowing hiuhele to be an oppositionist, though, he took 
care to remark, ‘single, unsolicited, and unattached, he made 
one or two thrusts at the new ministry, sarcastically approving 
the address, which decided nothing and left every member free 
to act as he chose, blaming their delay in giving notice to 
Parliament of the troubles, and hinting at an overruling 
influence in the cabinet, He referred to the Duke of New- 
castle, to whom at this time he bore a particular grudge, 
because he regarded him as the chief representative of 
obnoxious faction system, and as the chief offender in the 


1 Derived chiefly from the description of Bancroft, chaps, xxii, and xxiii, 
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matter of corttptions But his animadversion against the late 
ministry was sharper. ‘Every capital measure they have 
taken, he said, turning scornfuily towards Grenville, who sat 
close to him, ‘is entirely wrong.” 

He next expressed his deep regret for his absence when 
the Stamp Act was passed. ‘If I could have endured,’ he 
said, ‘to be carried in my bed, so great was the agitation 
of my mind for the consequences, I would have solicited 
some kind hand to have laid me down on this floor, to 
have borne my testimony against it.’ He had, he said, as 
his health was still so infirm and precarious, determined to 
speak on this occasion, though somewhat unseasonably, on a 
point of infinite moment, on the question of right, id he 
proceeded to develop his theory regarding the right of Parlia- 
ment to vote mone He declared it to be an absurdity that 
a representative body should permit the government to 
tax a population which was not represented by that body. 
“Taxation, he said, ‘is no part of the governing power. ‘The 
taxes are a voluntary gift and grant of the Commons slone. 
In an American tax, what do we do? We, your Majesty's 
Commons of Great Britain, give and grant to your Majesty— 
what? Our own property? No. Wegive and grant to your 
Majesty the property of your Majesty's Commons in America. 
It is an absurdity in terms” This was a view of the matter 
which had constitutional custom in its favour ; for it was the 
House of Commons alone, in the name of the tax-payers of 
the country, which granted all subsidies; and it would be 
difficult to prove that the House acted in the name of the 
Americans also, more particularly as the tax in question was 
not a general, but a special American tax, which of iteelf 
indicated them to be a separate community. What was at 
present under discussion, however, was no ordinary grant, but 
an act passed by ‘the King in Parliament,’ a law in the evolu- 
tion of which both Houses had taken part, and the right to 
legislate was one which had always been recognised as unre- 
stricted. It could be exercised even to the extent of passing 
judgment in criminal cases. 

Leaving this consideration out of the question, the orator 
had no difficulty in showing that the tax was inadmissible and 
in disproving all arguments to the contrary. Whereas it 
had been maintained that only a small part of the English 
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nation was really represented in the House of Commons, he 
asserted that, although the present distribution of the franchise 
was antiquated and in great need of improvement, nevertheless 
every member of the House was to be regarded as a repre- 
sentative not of his borough or constituency, but of the whole 
British nation, whilst the idea of a virtual representation 
of America in’ Parliament was the most contemptible that 
ever entered the head of man, and deserved no serious 
refutation, ‘The commons of America, represented in their 
several assemblies, had always exercised their constitutional 
tight of giving and granting theirown money. 'The perpetual 
framing by Parliament of regulations for their trade was a 
sufficient proof that the colonies formed a body separate from 
Great Britain. They were obliged to submit to such restraints ; 
but if they were now to be deprived of the last remnants 
of their liberty, this would be plunging them into the most 
odious slavery, from which their charters should protect 
em, 

After amerting that, if the Stamp Act continued in force, 
France would gain more from the colonies than if her last war 
had been victorious, Pitt concluded his speech with a panegyric 
on the might of Parliament and a friendly allusion to the new 
ministry. 

Pitt’s friend, General Conway, then rose and expressed his 
approval of the principles which bad just been enounced, and 

je readiness to act according to them, and even to serve under 
the orders of the man who had propounded them. At the 
same time, however, he politely disclaimed for himeelf and his 
colleagues any overruling influence. 

The next speaker was a not unworthy opponent of the 
grest orator, namely, George Grenville. He advanced strik- 
ing historical instances of the supreme power claimed and 
exercised by Parliament in the matter of taxation, and had 
the statutes which bore upon the point read to the House. 
He denied the right of the Crown to limit the authority of 
Parliament by the concession of charters, And he made the 
not altogether unjustifiable assertion that. the Stamp Act 
was merely a pretext of which the Americans were availing 
themselves to acquire independence, Tn this hecertinly went 
too far; but there is no doubt that those colonists who were 
most active in agitating against the act aimed at much more 
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than its repeal, and hoped to gain at least commercial in- 
dependence, 

Grenville further maintained that the protection which 
Great Britain afforded her colonies, the sacrifices which she 
had made on their behalf, entitled her to demand lawful 
obedience and a return so small as the tax in question, When 
he had, some time previously, proposed to tax America, no 
one in’answer to his repeated appeals to, the Houte had ex- 
presed the slightest doubt of Parliament's right of taxation. 
‘The seditious spirit of the colonies,’ exclaimed the orator, 
now attacking itt, ‘owes ita birth to the factions in this 
House. We were told we trod on tender ground; we were 
bid to expect disobedience. What was this but telling the 
Americans to stand out against the law, encoursging their 
obstinacy with the tion of support from hence? Let 
us only hold out a little, they would say; our friends will 
soon be in power.” reproach was not unfounded, 
for nothing encouraged the agitators more than the attitude 
of their friends in the British legislature, But his concluding 
remarks, in praise of Britain's benevolent commercial policy, 
were distinctly open to attack; for behind an outward appear- 
ance of benevolence there existed gross selfishness. 

‘As Grenville ceased, several members got up, but Pitt was 
given precedence. Encouraging cries of “Go on! go, on!’ 
resounded from many parts of the House. He at once singled 
out the heaviest charge which his brother-in-law had brought 

inst him, ¢ Sir,’ he said, ‘1 have been charged with giving 
birth tosedition in America. ‘The Americans have spoken their 
sentiments with freedom against this unhappy Act, and that 
freedom has become their crime.’ After making some obser- 
vations upon liberty of speech, he continued : ‘ The gentleman 
tells us that America is obstinate; America is almost in 
open rebellion. I rejoice that America has resisted.’ This 
was indeed an audacious assertion, one which any one but Pitt 
would have been afraid to make. But he repeated it to 
the astounded assembly : ‘I rejoice that America has resisted. 
If its millions of inhabitants had submitted, taxes would soon 
have been laid on Ireland ; and, if ever this nation should have 
a tyrant for its king, six millions of freemen, so dead to all 
the feelings of liberty as voluntarily to submit to be slaves, 
would be fit instruments to make slaves of the rest.’ 
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The next passages in which Pitt attempted to refute 
Grenville’s historical arguments were also more distinguished 
by enthusiasm for liberty than by legal insight. ‘I draw 
my ideas of freedom,’ he cried, ‘from the vital powers of the 
British constitution, not from the crude and fallacious notions 
too much relied upon, as if we were but in the morning of 
liberty.’ And again: ‘The gentleman asks, When were the 
colonies emancipated? I desire to know when they were 
made slaves.” 

Noteworthy also is Pitt's distinction between internal and 
external taxation. ‘If the gentleman, he remarked con- 
temptuously of Grenville, ‘cannot understand the difference 
between internal and external taxes, I cannot help it. But 
there is a plain distinction between taxes levied for the 
purposes of raising revenue and duties imposed for the 
regulation of trade for the accommodation of the subject, 
although in the consequences some revenue may accidentally 
arise from the latter.’ Here he was right, as regarded the 
possibility of drawing such a distinction and paying due 
regard to it in legislation. Upon the question of granting 
the colonies autonomy in a given domain of finance, this 
distinction would doubtless be the best and most practicable. 
But to regard it as a line of demarcation of such fundamental 
nature that on one side of it the state should @ priori have 
unlimited power, on the other side @ priori no power at all, 
was certainly to ovcrestimate its importance; for it was and 
would ever be an arbitrary distinction. 

More forcible were Pitt's observations on the profit derived 
by Great Britain from her colonies, Two millions a year of 
trade profits and arise in sixty years of fifty per cent. in ground 
rents—such was the price, he affirmed, paid by America for 
the protection afforded by the mother-country. ‘ And shall 
a miserable financier,’ he proceeded, ‘come with a boast 
that he can fetch a peppercorn into the exchequer to the loss 
of millions to the nation?’ He also indicated a posible 
increase of profits owing to the immense increase in the popula 
tion of the northern colonies; and, more important still, 
declared his conviction that the whole commercial system 
might be altered to advantage. ‘Improper restraints,’ he 
observed, ‘have been laid on the continent in favour of the 
islands, Let Acts of Parliament in consequence of treaties 
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remain; but let not an English minister become a custom: 
house officer for Spain or for any foreign power.’ Here was a 
sensible idea. Let them begin by a revision of the commercial 
system, and they need have no further anxiety regarding the 
effects of the Stamp Act. Pitt's recognition of the impor- 
tance of this step testifies to his statesmanlike penetration. 
‘Whether the violent opposition of the mother-country would 
permit any tnearurea of the kind wabancthe® questicn. 

Pitt was also bold enough to refer, in a tone of menace, 
to improvements required nearer home. ‘The gentleman,’ 
he observed, ‘must not wonder he was not contradicted 
when, as the minister, he asserted the right of Parliament to 
tax America. There is a modesty in this House which does 
not choose to contradict a minister, I wish gentlemen would 
get the better of it. If they do not, he continued with 
emphasis, ‘the collective body may begin to abate of its 
respect for the representative. Lord Bacon has told me that 
8 great question will not fail of being agitated at one time or 
another.’ It would be a mistake to see in these words any 
reference to a real reform of Parliament. Pitt only meant to 
scare the members into an attitude subversive of corruption, 
to incite them to emancipate themselves from illegal influences, 
and to point out to them that in the end the power of public 
opinion was sure to prove irresistible. 

Tn conclusion he shortly summarised his demands. ‘I will 
beg leave to tell the House what is really my opinion. Tt is 
that the Stamp Act be repealed, absolutely, totally, and 
immediately; that the reason for the repeal be assigned, 
because it was founded on an erroneous principle. At the 
same time, let the sovereign authority of this country over the 
colonies be asserted in as strong terms as can be devised, and 
be made to extend to every point of legislation, that we may 
bind their trade, confine their manufactures, and exercise every 
power whatsoever, except thet of taking their money out of 
their pockets without their consent.’ 

‘The deep impression which this great speech everywhere 

roduced was promptly tumed to account by the Duke of 
rafton in ad endeavour to obtain Pitt's appointment to 
office He interviewed the Great Commoner, both alone and 


1 Bancroft, iti. 184; Grafton, p. 64, ctc.; Chatham Correspondence, ii. 
371, ete. 
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in company with the Marquis of Rockingham ; but he was 
unable to persuade the King to send for him, ‘he chief 
hindrance te an arrangement was Pitt's demand that the right 
of Parliament to impose taxes on the colonies. should be 
denied; but a further difficulty was the fact that Rocking- 
hham ehowed, as before, no desire to relinquish the reins of 
wernment. He succeeded in convincing the king of the 
anger of Pitt's demand. ‘The only new or important 
element in the negotiations was Pitt's declaration that Lord 
‘Temple's attitude on the American question would make it 
impossible for them to act together i future. A resolution 
in direct contradiction to Pitt's opinions was now drafted, It 
affirmed that the king in Parliament had full power to bind 
the colonies and people of America in all cases whatsoever. 
The great problem was thus divided into two questions. The 
question of right was to be decided first, the practical 
TReagure afterwards, 
Te was the Duke of Grafton who, against his own wishes, 
d this ministerial resolution in the House of Lords 
en iRebruaty 3. ‘There enaued a heated debate, in the 
course of which the two greatest Iawyers of the day, Lord 
Camden end Lord Mansfeld, crowed swords in single combat. 
With ever closer attention the Peers listened to the many 
ments, more or less convincing, but all testifying to 
extensive knowledge of the subject, with which each supported 
his view of the matter. The assent of practically the whole 
House testified to Mansfeld’s victory. Camden was regarded 
as completely defeated, and his defeat implied the failure of 
his ally, Pitt. ‘The resolution was carried by 125 against 5 
votes, 

Tn the House of Commons, where the resolution was pro- 
posed by General Conway, who at the time when the Stamp 
‘Kot was passed had denied the right of Parliament to impose it, 
the sueston was fought out in a different manner. Only three 
members, Pitt, Beckford, and Barré, opposed the resolution ; 
and they, like’ Horatius Cocles end hiv allies in the days of 
old, had ‘to withstand the essault of a whole army. In the 
hostile xenke fought a rising politician of future celebrity, 
Edmund Burke, who on this oceasion, by his eager defence of 
the rights of Parliament, distinguished himself for the first 
time, ‘The debate, in which many old and few new arguments 
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were advanced, continued until four in the morning, when 
the House divided. The resolution was carried with an over- 
whelming majority; not ten members—some said five or four, 
some only three—voted against it. 

‘The temper prevailing in Parliament did not promise well 
for the second and more practical question, the repeal of the 
Stamp Act. Rockingham did everything in his power to improve 
the chances of the bill. He urged the king to declare himself 
definitely in favour of repeal, hoping that such « declaration 
would incline many to vote for it, But George would uot be 
induced to make so false an assertion ; he would go no further 
than to admit that of the two alternatives, severer measures or 
repeal, he would prefer the latter. ‘This did not greatly ad- 
vance inatters; but in reality the bill was in less danger than 
it appeared to be. An attempt to bring about a coalition 
between the old Grenville ministry and the court failed. Its 
only result was to place the favourite unexpectedly in the 
agreeable position, of finding that Grenville and Bedford, 
who had subjected him to such indignities, were now his 
Inimble eupplianta Whose request: he sould proudly’ refs. 
Pitt did not omit a humorous reference in the House to the 
incident. But the chief reason which induced the ministers to 
expect a victory, though probably not so complete as on the 
guestion of right, was the vital importance of repeal to trade 

le with America was for the moment entirely interrupted, 
and English manufacturing and shipping interests were 
already suffering severely. A dangerous crisis was to be 
dreaded if the cause of offence were not removed at once, 
Therefore general relief was felt that a prime minister was 
in office who was prepared to take the responsibility of 
the somewhat: harsrtcty measure, and thet such a stnteeman 
as Pitt was vigorously arguing that the dangers which seemed 
likely to arise from it were imaginary. Perhaps the mer- 
chandise which the Americans had countermanded might still 
be sold to them. 

On February 20 the ministers came to an agreement 
regarding the resolutions of repel and on the 21st the bill 
was brought in by Conway in the House of Commons, where 
there was an unusually large attendance. Pitt was ill again, 
but did not allow this to prevent him from attending. ‘I 
must get up to the House as I can,’ said he ; ‘ when in my place, 
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Ifeel 1am tolerably able to remain through the debate, and cry 
ay to the repeal with no sickly voice.’ Did he perhaps con- 
sider that it would be to his advantage to appear again as an 
invalid, swathed in flannel and supported on crutches? He 
waa received in the lobby with loud huzeas. 

Conway, with correct appreciation of the situation, spoke of 
the economic dangers resulting from the act. He also reminded 
the House of the small number of English troops in America, 
and of the possibility, if the act were not repealed, that France 
and Spain might declare war and protect the Americans. This 
last was an argument which Pitt, in his proud patriotism, 
would not hear of. Edmund Burke, who had so warmly 
defended the rights of Parliament, spoke on thia occasion, in 
his philosophic style, in favour of repeal. ‘Then Pitt rose. He 
spoke in a gentle, conciliatory tone; for his aim this time was 
not to maintain principles and to crush his enemies, but to 
persuade the wavering and, if possible, to convert opponents 
of the measure. Besides, he desired on this occasion to 
figure as an opponent of the government, who, though 
he approved of their mensure, disapproved of their reasons 
for bringing it forward. It was not from fear of conse- 
quences, but purely and simply from a sense of justice that he 
would repeal the Stamp Act. He admitted that the opponents 
af repeal had good grotind for theireppreheniens, and acknow, 
ledged his own perplexity in making a choice between two 
ineligible alternatives; but he pronounced for repeal, as due 
to the liberty of unrepresented subjects, and in gratitude to 
their support of England through three wars. But he added, 
menacingly, that if America afterwards should dare to resist, 
he would second a resolution of the most vigorous nature to 
compel her with every man and every ship in Britain 

This was an utterance after the king's own heart, an utter- 
ance which made a Pitt ministry under George m. a possibility, 
Now the sovereign knew that the victor over France had not 
degenerated into a weakling who was terrified by the first 
symptom of rebellion, but that he merely d wired the repeal of 
a mistaken measure, to which he objected on principle. He 
was now the man qualified above all others to dispel the 
dangers which might arise from the temporary vaciflation ; 
for in him moderation appeared to be combined with strength ; 
and, if the worst came to the worst, he was capable both of 
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keeping the colonies in subjection and of averting the attack 
of the Bourbon powers, The alliance system ‘which he bad 
planned would, no doubt, in such a predicament prove of great 
service. 

‘The debate lasted till half-past one in the morning ; then 
215 members voted for, and 167 against repeal. Rockingham 
boasted that he had carried the aay against the court, the 
Tories, the Scots, and the whole opposition. This was true 
enough, for the king had not forbidden his friends or the court 
officials to vote against the bill; but the prime minister bad 
had two valuable allies, to whom alone he owed his victory, 
Pitt and commercial interests, On leaving the House Pitt 
received a regular ovation from the crowd of interested persons 
assembled at the door, whilst Grenville was received with jeers 
and hisses. 

"There is nothing important to record of the other readings 
of the bill, although Pitt spoke again several times. At last, 
on March 4, both the declaratory bill of right and the repeal 
were passed in the House of Commons. “In the House of 
Lords the ministry succeeded in obtaining a majority of more 
than thirty for the repeal ; but a strenuous protest against the 
measure was afterwards presented by Lord Lyttelton. The 
King’s assent was given on March 18, and the bills became 
aw. 

The cause of contention, which had produced such furious 
discord between the political parties at home and between the 
mother-country and her colonies, thus seemed to be removed. 
Would the hoped-for peace and tranquillity ensue? This was 
the question which men now asked ; and in asking it, the eyes 
of all turned towards Pitt, At last the position for which his 
qualities and his achievements had long marked him out was 
to fall to his share. 
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‘Tux victory which the ministry ap to have won in the 
violent conflict was in reality a defeat; for the settlement of 
the repeal question removed the one serious obstacle to 
Pitt's advancement. Rockingham’s most influential sup- 
rrters, the state secretaries, Grafton and Conway, were at 
it’s beck and call. As soon as he removed them, the 
government would collapse. Pitt had now no further reason 
to hold his hand. Even during the American debates he 
had repeatedly displayed marked amiability towards Bute 
and Bute’s friends,’ as, for instance, in the debate of Feb- 
ruary 10, when he expressly denied that he entertained 
any personal animosity to the favourite. In return, Bute, by 
retiring to the country for three weeks at the most critical 
time, had avoided offering any personal opposition to the 
repeal of the Stamp Act. Now that this great question was 
decided, relations became still more friendly, thus prepar- 
ing the way for Pitt’s elevation to office. e Rockingham 
ministry, on account of the slights offered by them to the 
favourite, had been in ill-favour from the very beginning. 

In Parliament, on March 10, to the astonishment of the 
House and of the strangers present, the Great Commoner 
pronounced # panegyric on Lord Bute. He blamed the late 
ministry severely for depriving the favourite’s brother and 


* 4 Reports of the Prussian chargé-d’affaires, Baudouin, of March rx and 14, 
1766,—Berlin Archives. Sce Von Ruville, Pitt und Bute, p. 103 f., where 
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friends of their posts for no other reason than because these 
gentlemen were unpopular, and affirmed that although, for 
the same reason, he would not himself advise the king to 
reappoint Bute io the leadership of the government, he 
would approve of every other mark of favour shown him. 
In the course of another speech, after letting it be plain! 
understood that he was inclined to make common cause wit! 
Bute’s friends, he made the remark, characteristic of his poli- 
tical creed, that in England two varieties of ministry were 
possible, the one consisting of men in favour with the public, 
the other of men in favour at court ; he himself had come to 
the conclusion that a combination of the two kinds would 
roduce the best ministry. And on April 24, shortly before 
leaving for Bath, he gave expression also in a speech, to 
the wish that all factions might cease, ‘that there might be 
a ministry fixed such as the King should appoint, and the 
public approve, and declared ‘that if ever again he was 
admitted, as he had been, into the royal presence, it should be 
independent of any personal connections whatsoever.’ ? 

Desertiona from the Rockingham camp now began? At the 
end of April the Duke of Grafton, after a private conference 
with ‘Lord Northington and another with Lord Camden, went 
to Hayes, to ask for instructions from Pitt. After his return 
he took the first opportunity to declare, from his place in 
the House of Lords, that in his opinion ‘the adminis- 
tration wanted authority, dignity, and extension.” ‘This 
was the signal for his resignation of office, which occurred 
on May 14, and placed the Marquis of Rockingham in a 
serious dilemma, After fruitless negotiations with Lord 
Hardwicke (the son of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, lately 
deceased) the vacant secretaryship was given to the young 
Duke of Richmond; but this arrangement was a mere make- 
shift, which could not arrest the downfall of the ministry. 
Bute was now in constant conference with the king and the 
Princess of Wales; Pitt was at Bath, endeavouring to improve 
his health in prospect of the difficult task awaiting him. 

At the beginning of July, when all was in readiness, North- 
ington, the lord chancellor, provoked a dispute in the cabinet 
council during the discussion of a Cana question, and 

7 i 
® Fos er le, "Pitt und Bote, p. 108 fi. 
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seized the opportunity to resign, thus rendering the position 
of the ministry completely untenable. Through Northington 
a letter from the king, dated July 7, was at once despatched 
to Pitt at Bath. It was to this effect -— 


‘Ma, Prrr,—Your very dutiful and handsome conduct the 
last summer makes me desirous of having your thoughts how 
an able nd dignified ministry may be formed. I desire, 
therefore, you will come, for this salutary purpose, to town. 

« Teannot conclude without expressing how entirely my ideas 
concerning the basis on which a new administration should be 
erected, are consonant to the opinion you gave on that subject 
in Parliament a few days before you set out for Somersetshire. 

*T convey this through the channel of the Earl of Northing- 
ton, as there is no man in my service on whom I so thoroughly 
rely, and who, I know, agrees with me so perfectly in the 
contents of this letter. Geozex R.’ 


The king’s direct reference to Pitt’s utterances in Parliament 
in spring shows that it was these which had decided him once 
more to venture on negotiation with a man whom it was so 
difficult to satisfy. 

After despatehing a letter of thanks, Pitt set off at once for 
London, where he arrived on July 11, and took up his residence 
in the house of Captain Hood, a relative of his wife. The 
interview with the king took place on the 12th, at Richmond ; 
it lasted from eleven till two o'clock, and its results were, as 
was to be expected, eminently satisfactory. Neither as to 
measures nor as to persons did any differences arise. 

The next step of great importance was to secure Lord 
Temple, for whom the appointment of first lord of the 
treasury was destined. ‘The earl was summoned to an sudi- 
ence with the king on the 13th, and on this occasion was 
granted permission to assist in the construction of the new 
eabinet; but as one of his demands was that all the present 
ministers should be excluded from it, agreement proved im- 

sible. He begged, however, that the decisive interview 
between the king and Pitt should be postponed until he 
himself had held a consultation with his brother-in-law. The 
king having acceded to this request, Temple went on the 16th 
fram Stowe to Loudon,whero he spent a whole day with Pitt. 
As the views of the two politicians were diametrically 
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opposed, nothing resulted from the meeting. Pitt desired to 
be the leader of an administration constructed of men of both 
patties, in which Temple was to occupy a prominent postion, 
ut not equal in importance to his own. Temple desired 
an administration composed of the Grenville connection, and 
for himself a position at least equal to Pitt's—an arrangement 
which, as they held opposite views on the most important 
questions, would very soon have led to dissensions. In a 
letter written by Temple at this time he repeatedly gives 
expression to the opinion that he would find it impossible to 
carry out his views in co-operation with Pitt. The favours 
proposed for Bute and his friends do not appear to have been 
any greeter obstacle upon this occasion than before. 
ere was no longer any reason why Pitt should allow his 
brother-in-law to stand between him and power. He believed 
that he could dispense with Temple's assistance, now that the 
old oligarchy was broken up and that the last question was 
settled upon which the king and himself had differed. He 
therefore announced to his majesty that he was prepared to 
set about the construction of a new cabinet. 

The first question for decision was the nature of his own 
office, the title under which he was to act as leader. The 
post of first lord of the treasury, which, es the most impor- 
tant, had generally been chosen by the leader of the govern- 
ment, was unsuited for Pitt, who had a distaste for finance. 
‘The state secretaryships were offices which involved an amount 
of attention to detail, which he preferred to avoid in order 
not to lose his grasp of the whole, and were, moreover, not 
of sufficiently high rank. It was best that he should choose 
an appointment which, combining high rank with few duties, 
would make it possible for him to devote himself entirely to 
his task of leadership. Next in rank after the royal family, 
the archbishops, and the lord chancellor (whose appointment, 
being purely legal, did not come into consideration) came the 
Jord president of the council, and directly after him the lord 

ivy seal. Of these two posta the first must be reserved 
Rr the retiring lord chancellor, who was to retain as high 
rank as possible; consequently the second, that of privy seal, 
seemed the most suitable for Pitt. It gave him precedence 
not only of all state and court officials excepting the above- 

2 See Charles R. Dodd, 4 Manual of Digmitias, etc. London, 1842. 
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named, but also of the whole nobility of the country, in- 
cluding the dukes, The first lord of the treasury did not 
hold such an exalted position, being merely the chief of a 
commission which performed the functions of the lord high 
treasurer, a post which had become obsolete. One advantage 
of this arrangement was that commoners were eligible for the 
appointment. 

¢ offices which gave their holders precedence of the whole 
nobility—namely, the posts of lord chancellor, lord high 
treasurer, lord president, lord privy seal, and one or two 
others—might be held by peers only. Pitt was thus obliged 
to enter the Upper House if he decided to become lord privy 
seal, and this course he followed. On July 30 he became 
both keeper of the privy seal and Earl of Chatham. ‘The 
announcement of his elevation to the peerage runs as follows :! 
“The king has been pleased to grant unto the Right Hon. 
William Pitt, and his heirs male, the dignity of a Viscount 
and Earl of Great Britain, by the name, style, and title of 
Viscount Pitt of Burton Pynsent in the county of Somerset, 
and Earl of Chatham in Kent. As an earl he was thus to 
receive the name which his wife had borne as a baroness since 
T7161. ‘Their eldest son would consequently become both Earl 
of and Baron Chatham. 

It was a much disputed question amongst the politicians of 
those days, and has been amongst historians since, why Pitt 
allowed himself to be transferred to the House of Lords. The 
change was certainly not of advantage to him. His enemies 
mocked, and his friends were as angry as at the time when he 
accepted the pension of £8000. Lord Chesterfield wrote : 
‘Mr. Pitt has had a fall up stairs, and hes done himself so 
much burt that he will never be able to stand upon his le 

in” ‘The public rejoicings, the illuminations, and so forth, 
which had been planned in the City were abandoned? A 

1 Thackeray, il 84. 

© Maltzahn reports on August 1, 1766: ‘On n’entend que des plaintes et 
des lamentations de ce que ce grand bommea préféré le titre de Comte et Pair 
sa gloves éythite Guat CoumonE, quil portat par excellence et qu te 
rendait si cher Ala Nation. Les habitants de Ia cité s'étaient proposés de célé- 
brer cet événement par des festins et des illuminations, mais ayant appris qu'il 
ait eccompagné par une métamorphose, la joye s'est changée en tristesse et un 
morne silence 4 pris la place des acclamations.  Quelques-uns méme ont drappé 
en noir devant ‘taisons, et Je a jetté en Pair les lampions, qu'on 
avait préparés pour l'illumination, ‘Berlin Archives. 
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swarm of pamphlets appeared on the subject of the remarkable 
trenk Men busied. themselves in all manner of surmise; and 
in these surmiees Bute’s reputed cuncing once inore bese. £0 
play a conspicuous part. It could not fail to excite surprise 
Thet the nan whom the nation honoured as the Great Com- 
monér, and who had sen aa puch to place and power, should, 
Just-when he bad attained his aim, give up hit mfe position 
In order to enter the House of Lords,” that Hospital of Incur- 
ables,’ as Chesterfield nicknamed it. And yet the explanation 
of auch a step is not difficul to find if we know and. keep in 
mind Pitt's real tendencies, 

Pitt was, as [ have already endeavoured to demonstrate, by 
no means primarily a popular leader, a Parliamentarian, who 
coneidered ut his busines #0 legislate in the Lower House and 
to control the government, His eloquence was to him chiefly 
the means of gaining entry to the government, and securing 
the opportunity to xetoise hie pitts as a statcaman. Wheat 
in powes Ihe auch preferred to maintain his postion by able, 
energetic action, and by successes, than by halding all cpposiz 
fion’in cheek throngle the forve of his oratory. “It'was oly 
when he was out of office that he developed preat rhetorical 
power, and ‘then only. on: oscasions when. seme: important 
ational or pecsonal Guestion was under debate. He never 
acted as ministerial leader of the House of Commons. It had 
certainly been one of his cherished ideas that he might, when 
guiding the alfaire of the state, pprodice harmony. Wetween 
fhe will of the king and the will of the mation: and he 
doubtless regarded the power of his eloquence in the Lower 
House ay'a tenne to th end. He hopel to win the consent 
of tha Iing,-on Whoed uttindlty hia fen depended, to the 
useful measares which he planned, and of the value of which 
he was capable of persuading the nation, But this oratorical 
activity did not seem to him so all-important that it might 
not given sufficiently good reasons, be dispensed with, ‘There 
were other persuasive debaters who could represent him; and, 
moreover, he would have at his disposal the crown influence 
and the protépés of his colleagues, though to use these was, 
srely speaking, gaint his principles. 

There were excellent reasons for his action. It is impro- 
bable that Pitt was determined by his desire for the privy teal 
for he might just as well have bestowed that post on a useful 
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follower, and have led the government as first lord of the 
treasury or secretary of state, ‘The choice of office probably 
followed the resolve to accept a peerage. The state of his 
health, the physical exhaustion consequent on the protracted 
sufferiags of the previous winter, cbliged him in undertaking 
the duties of prime minister to relieve himself of as many 
others as possible. The position in the Lower House, where 
all the attacks of the opposition would have been directed 
against him, was too harassing for his weakened nerves ; the 
greater quiet and more dignified tone of the Upper House 
would better suit the present state of his health, Of course it 
was at his option, as a member of the House of Commons, to 
refrain from taking part in the debates; but if he did not 
wish to remain in that House, there was no reason for him to 
refuse the honour offered him by the king. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the peerage had no 
attraction for him, He loved outward pomp and circumstance 
aud rejoiced in all the appurtenances of high rank. ‘The Eas] 
of Chatham, in the searlet robe of a peer, was a very different 
personage from plain Mr. Pitt in sober broad-cloth, More- 
over, his family would now take rank with the family of 
his brother-in-law, Lord Temple, which, considering the pre- 
tensions of the latter to reign over the connection, was not 
an unimportant consideration. We learn that at an eatlier 
period the idea of weakening Pitt's power by procuring a 
peerage for him had occurred to his opponents;! hence it is 
clear that his desire for such an honour had become known 
to them. Another circumstance which helped to decide him 
was his acguirement of a great estate. Before he succeeded 
to the property of Burton Pynsent he was not, according 
to English 'ideds, dia postiga tm maintain the dignity. oF 
an earl ; but the possession of it doubtless induced in him the 
desire for the title. The second title which, according to 
custom, was conferred on him at the same time with that of 
earl, was borne (also according to custom) by his eldest son. 
The young John Pitt was henceforth known as Lord Pitt. 

‘The new honours entailed considerable outlay.? For his 
investment with the titles of earl and viscount Pitt had to pa 
£785, 8s. ; for his instalment us lord privy seal, £189, 12s. 6d. 


1 Bedford Correspondence, il, 
+ Paedartare fren io the Chatham MSS, 
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‘There were no great difficulties to overcome in the construc 
tion of the cabinet; but in one case, to the detriment of 
Pitt's reputation, matters had to be arranged by a very free 
use of public money. ‘The first thing to be done was to fill 
the post that had been intended for ‘Temple, that of first lord 
of the treasury. The Duke of Grafton was chosen for this, 
and his former secretaryship, that of the southern department, 
was given to Lord Shelbame, that of the northem depart 
ment being retained by General Conway. Sir Charles Saunders, 
who had commanded the fleet before Quebec, was made first 
lord of the admiralty, and the Marquis of Granby, Prince 
Ferdinand’s faithful comrade-in-arms, became commander-in- 
chief. Of appointments of the first rank, only the presidency 
of the council remained for disposal. It was to be given to 
the Earl of Northington, the present lord chancellor, who 
would thus vacate his post in favour of Lord Camden, Pitt's 
old friend and counsellor. Northington declared himeelf 
willing to make the exchange, after he had been assured of » 
pension of £4000 for life on ceasing to be president. Lord 
Camden also made the stipulation that he was to have a 
pension of £5000. Both these bargains were naturally ex- 
and turned to advantage by the opposition, It may 
farther be mentioned that Lord Barrington became 
for war, Charles Townshend chancellor of the exchequer, and 
the Earl of Hillsborough first lord of trade; while the office 
of paymaster-general was shared by Lord ‘North and Mr. 
George Cooke. 

In making his selection Pitt was guided by the desire to 
employ individuals of ability, selected from all the different 
factions as ministers under his leadership; but no heads of 
factions and no groups were included in the new administra- 
tion, Some of Bute’s friends received appointments, but the 
favourite himself was excluded. A number of the members 
of the late government retained office, but Rockingham and 
Newcastle were not of the number. Pitt himself and several 
others belonged to the Grenville connection; but Temple and 


1 Walpole, George IZL., il. 356 £; Chatham Correspondence, iii, 26 note. 

George 111, at a later period called this transaction a shameful bargain made 

by the idol of the House of Commons to procare the great seal for Camden, 

Ses Corrpendenc of Georg 1. with "Lord North ie 154." Edited by Donne: 
jon, 1867. 
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George Grenville did not receive office. The adherents of 
the late Duke of Cumberland were represented, but not by 
either Lord Holland or the Duke of Bedford. Thus the plan 
which Pitt had prepared with the king’s approval was carried 
out as exactly as possible, ‘This was a ministry constructed 
upon entirely new principles, and many were the expressions of 
astonishment and even contempt which it evoked. Edmund 
Burke wrote of it that it was ‘so checkered and speckled, a 
Piece of joinery 20 crossly indented and whimsically dovetailed, 
a cabinet 0 variously inlaid; such a piece of diversified 
mosaick ; such a tesselated basement without cement; here a 
bit of black stone, and here a bit of white; patriots and 
courtiers ; king’s friends and republicans; whigs and tories; 
treacherous friends and open enemies—that it was a very 
curious show—but utterly unsafe to touch, and unsure to 
stand on.’! Its coherence was secured by the favour of the 
king, which carried great weight with many, and by belief in 
Piti's genius, from which great results were expected. All 
were willing to take their share in glorious achievements. 
Hence the success of the measures which it was proposed to 
undertake was more indispensable than anything else to the 
permanence of the new system. In the event of failure, it 
was to be feared that the various constituents of the ad- 
ministration would gravitate again to their old centres out- 
side of it? 

On July 80 Mr, Pitt kissed hands as Earl of Chatham and 
lord privy seal. The invitation to this ceremony so clearly 
expresses the fundamental principle of the Chatham ministry 
that I give it here:— 

*Ricmwoxp Lonox, July 29, 1786. 

‘Mz. Pirr,—I have signed this day the warrant for cresting 
you an earl, and shall with pleasure receive you in that capacity 
to-morrow, as well as entrust you with any privy seal; as 
know the Earl of Chatham will’ zealously give his aid towards 
destroying all party distinctions, and restoring that subordina- 
tion to government, which can alone preserve that inestimable 
blessing, Liberty, from degenerating into Licentiousness. 

Groncr R# 
i Paslinars Memties of Lord Lyttelton, ii. 709. 
4 Chatham Correspondence, iii, 21. 
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If Lord Chatham, as our hero must henceforward be called, 
conducted the administration according to the principles here 
indicated, then his new position differed materially from that 
which he had occupied during his former term of office and 
from the position of any of his predecessors. He was not 
merely indispensable as before for his ability and energy and 
therefore the most important personage in the ministry; he 
was its formally appointed leader. For the first time he 
could really regard himself, and that with much better reason 
than Rockingham or Grenville, as prime minister, a title 
which had no legal existence, but which was, nevertheless, 
often conferred on Pitt, by some ta magnify his import- 
ance, by others to stamp his position with a certain quality 
of illegality. It soon became evident that he did not intend 
the government of this ministry to be of the usual co-operative 
nature; his own supremacy was to be distinctly asserted. 
Charles Townshend writes to Lord Ceorge Sackville :! From 
him [a certain Colonel Cunningham] you will know how 
entirely everything proceeds from Lord Chatham to the King, 
from thence without any intermediate consultation tothe public, 
and Iam confident that no other man has the least previous 
knowledge or influence.’ His methods of official communica- 
tion with the other ministers, who were actually his equals, 
must have struck his contemporaries as most extraordi- 
. ‘The Prussian ambassador, Baron Maltzaha, reports 
on August B:? ‘Yesterday, at the King’s levée, we had quite 
a new performance. The Earl of Chatham held a kins 
reception in his Majesty's anteroom. All the Ministers in 
affce came and paid their respects to him, and to each, as he 
took leave, the Earl handed a little note, with which the 
Minister retired into a corner of the room, to read it, and to 
note down what Pitt had said to him. People were much 
struck by this innovation, and many imagined that there was 
some secret involved. It was, however, nothing but a symptom 
of the subordination in which Pitt keeps the present Ministers, 
to whom he gives his orders in the style of a commandant to 
his inferior officers.” 
His official duties as lord privy seal did not greatly inter- 
fere with this general superintendence’ His function was to 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Ninth Rep., patt iii. p. 13. * Berlin Archives, 
4 They are described in the Chatham MSS. 
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spend the privy seal to all charters, warrants, grants, ete., 
which did not require the great seal. The privy seal was 
always in his custody, even if he were travelling. He had as 
principal assistants the head of the privy seal office and four 
chief clerks with their deputy clerks. ‘The documents for 
which the seal was required were sent into the office, where 
they were examined an copied. The copy was forwarded to 
the clerk of the king’s signet, who approved and sent it with 
a sealed order to the lord privy seal. It was compulsory that 
the original documents to which the latter was to append the 
privy seal should be accompanied by these attested copies, A 
certain day in the week was set apart by the lord privy seal 
for performing his special function, and on the previous day 
he received a list of the documents to be sealed. At the 
appointed hour the head of the office or one of the clerks 
appeared with the documents and the copies, The attested 
copy was first handed to the minister, and afterwards, in his 

resence, the privy seal was affixed to the original. It was in 

is power to refuse to seal any document to the contents of 
which lawful objections could be offered. He was responsible 
for all that passed through his office, it being ‘his especial 
duty to apprise the sovereign of any matter in the instruments 
he has to seal, that may be inconvenient, or not in perfect 
accordance with the law.’ 

Chatham had thus chosen a post involving duties which were 
the reverse of fatiguing, and which he could perform even if 
he were obliged to be absent from London. Its emoluments 
were by no means inconsiderable. ‘The salary of the lord 
privy seal was still nominally what it had been in old days, 
£365; but the sixteen dishes of food daily which had been his 
due of old had been commuted for a payment of £4. day: 
and a yearly grant of £1175 had been voted him for the better 
maintenance of the honour and dignity of the office. This 
amounted in all ta a fixed salary of £3000, and in addition to 
this there were important perquisites, It is distinctive of the 
conservative spirit of the English government that the different 
items constituting the revenue were still kept separate. 

Chatham's ill-health rendered it difficult, nay, in a manner 
impossible, to carry the new system into practical effect. At 
the end of August he was again attacked by gout. Hayes 
being no longer in his possession, he lived at Hampstead, at a 
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house called North End, which became his he juarters ; but 
at times he was too ill to receive any one, and the machinery 
of government was clogged in consequence. He was, how- 
ever, generally able to interview the ministers or to receive 
and despatch couriers When he was unable to attend the 
cabinet councils he communicated his opinion by letter. At 
the end of September he became so ill that he was obliged to 
employ all his remaining strength in taking the journey to 
Bath, where for some weeks he was not able to hold a pen. 
In the beginning of November, after a short stay at Burton 
Pynsent, he returned to Hampstead sufficiently improved in 
health to be able to confer with the king and appear repeatedly 
in the House of Lords,> 

On November 1) the king opened Parliament, and it was on 
this day that Pitt made his formal entrance into the House of 
Lords, taking the oath as Earl of Chatham.‘ Together with 
him appeared the Dukes of Cumberland, Northumberland, 
and Montague, to be introduced under their new titles. The 
first was the king’s brother, Prince Henry Frederick, on whom 
the title of his late uncle had been conferred. The second, 
known to us hitherto under the name of the Earl of Northum- 
berland, had been made a duke as compensation for receivin; 
no appointment. The third, until now Lord Cardigan, hs 
been long promised the promotion now received. The Houses 
adjourned until December 1; then came the Christmas holi- 
days, so that they did not mect again till January 16. 
Chatham went to Bath and Burton Pynsent, and serious 
illness obliged him to be absent from London for a Jong 
time after Parliament had met. This, as we shall see, cau: 
further postponement of state business. Even after his return 
to town in the end of February he was so frequently unable 
to attend to his duties that the real leadership of the govern- 
ment began to pass into other hands. He was actual leader 
only for a few months, and the fact that he remained nomin- 
ally at the head of affairs for a comparatively long period 


2 Shelburne to Chatham, September 20, 1766.—Chatham MSS. Report of 
the Prussian ambassador, September 19, 1766,—Berlin Archives. 

9 Report of the Prussian ambassador, September 30, 1766.—Berlin Archives, 

3 Chatham Correspondence, iii. 45 {5 report of the Prussian ambassador, 
November 14, 1766. 

4 Report of the Prussian ambassador, November t4, 1766.—Berlin Archives. 
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was due to the king’s excessive aversion to another change 
of ministry, and to his persistent hope of a restoration to 
health. But the programme which Chatham endeavoured to 
carry out during the short period of his ministerial labours 
was very comprehensive. It embraced the most varied 
domains of administration, In proceeding to describe its 
development and results I shall begin with foreign affairs. 
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CHAPTER X 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Cuarnam’s first endeavour, as soon as he felt certain of 
gaiuing office, was to promote the alliance project which had 
occupied his mind ever since the conclusion of the great war. 
A triple alliance of the northern powers, Russia, Prussia, and 
England, was a scheme which had also suggested itself favour- 
ably to the unfortunate Czar Peter m. He had appointed 
Count Woronzov, an ardent advocate of the idea, ambassador 
to the court of England, and in 1762 had ordered him to begin 
negotiations on the subject ;} but the plan was frustrated b 
the dethronement and death of the czar. Pitt, who believed, 
even after the conclusion of peace, that the Bourbon powers 
remained the inflexible enemies of England and would begi 
war with her again sooner or later, did not abandon the pro- 
posed alliance; he maintained close relations with Woronzov, 
and communicated with him on the subject ® even after 1764, 
when that ambassador had left England. The new ministers, 
Grenville and Bedford, were, on the contrary, of opinion that 
England’s salvation lay ina sincere reconciliation with France ; 
it was an opinion for which they could not be blamed, in view 
of the extremely unfriendly attitude of Frederick the Great 
to the authors of the peace of Paris. In 1764 the relations 
between England and Prussia were so strained that the ambas- 
sadors were recalled. Prussia became remarkably friendly 
with Russia; an alliance between the courts of Berlin and St. 
Petersburg was concluded in March 1765. 

The relations of England with these two courts improved 
when the Rockingham ministry came into office. Russia 


1 Prussian ambassador's report of July 1762,—Berlin Archives. 
2 Letter lo Woronzov in the Chatham MSS, 
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became more conciliatory, and the long-desired commercial 
treaty was actually concluded. King Frederick, who saw in 
the new ministers the opponents of the hated Bute, began to 
feel a little more confidence in England. He consented to 
renew diplomatic relations; Baron Maltzahn was seat as 
ambassador to London, and Mitchell returned to his old post 
in Berlin. But a triple alliance, which was doubtless desired 
by Rockingham and Newcastle, was still very far distant. 
Frederick did not believe in the stability of the new govern- 
ment, as he still suspected Bute of intriguing; and Catherine, 
who at times favoured the idea of the triple alliance, made 
a condition which England could not accept. She insisted 
“that the casus firderis should extend to a Turkish war. 
This the commercial policy of England would not permit. 
Both sides remaining inflexible, the negotiations ceased for 
the time! 

Such was the situation when Lord Chatham undertook the 
management of public affair. From the very beginning he 
displayed the most unbounded self-confidence. He believed 
that the power of his name, and the confidence which he 
imagined himself to have inspired by his loyalty to the allies, 
would, in conjunction with skilful management, speedily over- 
come all difficulties, and secure the result which his prede- 
cessors had unsuccessfully laboured to attain. In this expecta- 
tion he met with indifference all the virulent attacks upon 
his acceptance of a peerage. Such a success would silence 
every scornful tongue, Immediately after his entrance upon 
office he proposed and carried a resolution in the cabinet 
to the effect ‘that his Majesty be advised to take the proper 
measures for forming a triple defensive alliance for the main- 
taining of the public tranquillity, in which the crown of Great 
Britain, the Empress of Russia, and the King of Prussia were 
to be the original contracting parties; with provision for 
inviting to accede thereto the crowns of Denmark and Sweden, 
and the States-General, together with such of the German 
or other powers as the original contracting parties shall 
agree upon, and as are not engaged in the family compact 
of the House of Bourbon.? He bad previously come to 
an agreement with Conway as to the manner in which his 


1 Macartney’s reports from St. Petersburg.—Public Record Office. 
4 Chatham Correspondence, iii. 31. 
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aim was to be pursued, but Conway had displayed no great 
enthusiasm, 

The plan was that, in the person of a gentleman already 
known to us, Mr. Hans Stanley, an ambassador-plenipotentiary 
should be sent to St. Petersburg to complete arrangements 
and finally conclude the alliance with Russia, and that this 
plenipotentiary should visit Berlin on the way in order to 
procure the assent of Frederick the Great. Chatham was so 
certain of the advisability of this plan that he contrived to 
have Stanley appointed at the same time as the new ministers, 
and would have despatched him immediately but for various 
objections raised by Conway and by Stanley himself! They 
desired if possible to avoid offending Macartney, the ordinary 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, who had just succesfully con. 
cluded the commercial treaty, and whom it seemed, to say 
the least of it, ungracious to reward by a recall, and the 
also wished to conciliate the trusted and tried Mitchell, 
whom they were depriving of an honourable task. There- 
fore they insisted that these two ambassadors should at least 
be immediately and fully informed of the position of affairs. 
But the resolution to adopt this plan was taken too late, for 
Macartney had heard of his recall from Count Panin, the 
Russian chancellor, some days before the ministerial communi- 
cation arrived. Stanley also advised Pitt not to send him to 
Berlin unless Mitchell could assure them that the proposals he 
brought would be favourably received by the King of Prussia; 
otherwise it would, he contidered, be better to-go directly 
to St. Petersburg by sea. 

‘This lst idea approved itelf to Chatham, and accordingly, 
on August 8, full information regarding the plan was des- 
patched to Mitchell, who was ordered to learn Frederick's 
views on the subject of a triple alliance. He was directed to 
confide the project to his Prussian majesty, to represent all its 
advantages, and to give expression to King George's earnest 
hope that the alliance might be concluded. But the ides 
was not to be conveyed that such an alliance was necessary to 
England. Chatham upon this point insisted in an autograph 
letter to Mitehell:? "The King, on his part, assuredly wishes 


1 Conway to Pitt, July 29, 1 
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it; but his Majesty wishes it like a great King of Great 
Britain, salvd mojestate’ But no attempt was made by 
Chatham to conceal that ‘his own heart was in this arduous 
business.” 

Whilst awaiting results Stanley endeavoured, by means of 
an examination of the various despatches from St. Petersburg, 
to form an opinion upon the chance of success. He came 
to the conclusion, as he wrote to Chatham on the 19th! 
that there was little hope as far as Russia was concerned. 
That country, having no maritime and colonial interests, did 
not stand in need of England's assistance. Moreover, the 
old political system of a close connection with the house of 
Austria was by no means eradicated, Nothing, Stanley dis- 
covered, had been left untried by his predecessors to induce 
Russia to ally herself with England. ‘The only possibility of 
muccess lay in a good understanding with Prussia, a recom- 
mendation from whose sovereign would be of the greatest 
value. It was, however, unfortunately evident that King 
Frederick desired to reserve the connection with Russia ex- 
clusively for himself, 

‘A communication to the abave effect was transmitted by 
Stanley to the king.* ‘Ihe first news received from Mitchell 
was unfavourable? He regretted that the King of 
Prussia had not been consulted before Stanley's appointment, 
and feared that the nomination of an ambassador to the 
court of Russia who was only to call upon Frederick en 
passant might arouse that sovereign’s jealousy, and also awaken 
suspicions that Great Britain had been secretly negotiating 
with Russia. 

It was undoubtedly with small hope of success that Mitchell, 
on September 15, went to Potsdam for an interview with 
Frederick, who had just returned from a tour of inspecti 
in Silesia. He was received very graciously, but when he laid 
his project before the king, Frederick at once raised so many 
objections that his aversion was unmistakable. The danger 
from the Bourbon powers he declared to be very slight, since 
they were not yet in a position to make war, Spain was even 
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likely to adopt » very conciliatory attitude, since she was 
crippled by internal troubles; he made no doubt that she 
would pay the Manila ransom on demand. ‘The institution 
of a northern alliance system at the present juncture would 
simply serve to arouse suspicion, and thereby endanger the 
peace which all desired to preserve, Alliances made with # 
view to distant events were valueless, Frederick averred ; it 
was wiser to wait till the dangers really existed. He then 
quoted an Italian proverb: Chi sta bene non se muove. To 
this Mitchell gave the ready answer: Chi sta solo non sta 
bene, and proceeded to the best of his ability to controvert 
Frederick’s arguments. He insisted upon the purely defensive 
character of the proposed alliance, which could not justly give 
alarm to any power in Europe, and on the danger of the 
family compact, which was an alliance offensive and defensive 
‘against mankind.’ He spoke warmly of the friendly dis- 
ition of his master towards King Frederick, instancing 
Becnley's miaion as a proof of it, Frederick agreed to take 
the matter into consideration, but said that the natural 
interests of his country forbade him to be drawn into any 
conflict between England and France in which Prussia had 
no concern, He did not omit to allude to the bad treat- 
ment he had received from England when the last 
was made, and also spoke of the instability of the English 
administrations and measures. The ambassador could not 
deny that there was a certain amount of justice in both these 
complaints, but assured Frederick that it was probable there 
would now be an end of such unsteadiness. A settled policy 
had been adopted by a strong government. After the king 
had asked some questions regarding particular stipulations 
the audience came toan end. Mitchell could not but report 
that his Prussian majesty was unconvinced of the necessity 
or expediency of the alliance. 

An alliance with England was at that time very far from 
Frederick’s intention. He felt quite strong enough, in alli- 
ance with Russia, to encounter any hostility at afl likely to 
arise; and with regard to those pomers, on account of whom 
Chatham desired the alliance of Prussia, he felt practically 
no anxiety. He still hoped to alienate France from Austria. 
France, if she did make war with England, was hardly likely 
to exhaust her strength in Germany again. With Spain 
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Prussia had no cause of quarrel. Frederick was at this time 
actually negotiating a commercial treaty with her, which was 
to open a market in her colonies for Prussian manufactured 

—a measure to a certain extent intended to injure 
England, ‘Yo forward this uegotistion Frederick threatened 
the Spaniarda with the prospect of an alliance between Prussia 
and England.! He thus made use of Chatham's proposals to 
advance his own purposes, but he did not see any reason 
whatever for complying with them. 

A further reason for refusal was his pleasure at finding him- 
self in a position to refuse the request of England. ‘The main 
inducement to refuse was not hatred and desire of revenge, 
but there is no doubt that he welcomed the opportunity to 
pay off an old score. It was, indeed, from his ancient friend 
and ally, Pitt, that the proposition came, and it might, there- 
fore, have been expected that he would, out of regard for 
him, have shown a more conciliatory spirit, and at least have 
avoided any display of his suspicions. But Frederick did not 
know what to make of this fiend, since he had been trane- 
formed into the Earl of Chatham, He had réceived with 
astonishment and anger the news that Mr. Pitt, hitherto so 
honourable and so independent, had entered into close rela- 
tions with the Earl of Bute, the treacherous, faithless minister 
—that he had not heen ashamed to make a speech in Parlia- 
ment in praise of the man whom Frederick still regarded as 
the personification of political evil, the friend of Austria, At 
frst, indeed, Frederick refused to believe the report, and asked 
if Pitt's panegyric had not been ironical ;? but when his new 
ambassador, Maltzabn, informed him offcielly of the recon- 
ciliation between the former opponents he could no lon, 
refuse credence to the astounding fact. He now believed that 
Pitt, in order to procure a peerage and the official appoint- 
ment which made him leader of the government, had sought 
the good graces of the favourite and agreed to support his 
policy, ‘The peerage was to Frederick « highly objectionsble 
poini® And consequently his ambassador continued for a long 
time, in the cipher part of their despatches, to employ the 
designation ‘le Chevalier Pitt.’ And although Chatham, 
immediately after his accession to office, announced himself aa 
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most amicably disposed towards Prussia, Frederick was unable 


to regard this asa sign of sincere friendship. He a 
pelea inspired by Bute, some intention to entangle him 
in the quarrels in the west, to make use of him and then to 
abandon him. He may not have credited Chatham himself 
with such an intention, but he no longer felt him to be a 
safeguard ; he expected to see him at any moment superseded 
by the favourite. Hence he imagined that, by coldly declining 
to meet Chatham's wishes, he was probably also dealing a blow 
to his enemy, Bute. 

In London, however, it was not believed that Frederick's 
utterances were equivalent to a definite refusal, King Geor, 
twas of opinion’ that the King of Prussia had not yet been able 
to free himself from certain apprehensions, but’ that his in- 
quities into all particulars of the scheme showed that, he was 
not altogether unfavourable to it. Referring to Frederick's 
remark on the frequent changes of government in England, 
George said to the Duke of Grafton, ‘God forbid that there 
should be any more.’ He was determined, under all cireum- 
stances, to keep Chatham in office. Mitchell was directed to 
impress on the Prussian government the advantages which 
would accrue to it from the triple alliance, and to remind it 
of the danger still threatening Silesia. But he was forbidden 
to enter into details until Prussia had shown herself sincerely 
desirous of an alliance with England. ‘Then Frederick was to 
be met more than helf-way, Otherwise, it was not consistent 
with his English majesty's honour to go farther. King 
Frederick would, however, probably repent erelong of his 
non-compliance.? 

But the victorious prince, who had held his own successfully 

inst the half of Europe, felt himself so strong in his alliance 
with Russia that he could treat with indifference the ardent 
wooing of the mighty naval power, England, and her great 
Ininister. He preserved silenct, and’ thereby placed Chatham 
in a most embarrassing situation.’ What was to become of 
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the embassy to St. Petersburg if no understanding with Prussia 
could be secured? There was, quite apart from Frederick's 
behaviour, little expectation of a favourable answer from 
Russia, and a second refusal of an alliance from that quarter 
would be a very disagreeable event.! The ministers tried to 

we that England stood in no need of an alliance,’ but 
nevertheless fel obliged to make a last attempt to win Fred- 
erick’s favour, although such a step had been expressly declared 
inadmissible. On November 14, 1766 an order was despatched 
to Mitchell® to request another audience with the king, and 
to endeavour to procure a favourable answer to the alliance 
proposal. 

‘Another event now influenced these transactions. At 
the end of June 1766 Spain hed proposed to England 
that the disputed question of the Manila debt should be 
decided by the arbitration of a sovereign who had no direct 
interest in the matter, and had suggested as arbitrator the 
King of Prussia, the friend, ally, and relative of the King 
of England This was a clever move, for no reasonable 
objection could be offered by England to Frederick as an 
arbitrator unless open confession were made of the strained 
relations with Prussia; Frederick would, moreover, regard 
a refusal to accept him as a fresh cause of offence; and yet 
it would be dangerous to entrust the interests of Englend 
to the care of the insulted and injured monarch. The English 
ministry resorted to the expedient of declaring the idea of 
arbitration to be beneath the dignity of both nations, whilst 
recognising the arbitrator selected as peculiarly well fitted for 
the task, ‘Their endeavours, if they made any, to conceal this 
transaction from Frederick were uneuceseful, for the Spanish 
ambassador, Prince Masserano, at once told the Prussian 
ambassador, Maltzabn, the whole story. It was to the ad- 
vantage of Spain that the coolness between the two old allies 
should increase, Frederick, however, though he considered 
the refusal a slight, ignored the whole affair, in order that 
he might still be able to employ the English alliance project 
as a means of putting pressure on Spain in the matter of the 
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commercial treaty. He did not wish any tokens of his dis- 
pleasure with the English to discourage their proposals for 
an alliance. But his inclination for an alliance was still 
further diminished by this affair; nor was it ultimately pos- 
sible to conceal the fact that the arbitration proceedin, 
were known in Berlin. On October 3 Conway voluntarily 
apologised for England’s behaviour in the matter,! and 
Chatham doubtless had a shrewd. suspicion that there was some 
connection between this and Frederick’s reluctant attitude. 
Acting under orders from England, Mitchell procured 
another audience with Frederick on November 4, in which 
he in recommended the alliance pevjeet to his majesty’s 
consideration? The king expressed surprise that Mitchell 
had not understood him on the last occasion—it was now, a8 
then, his opinion that it would be time to make arrangements 
when there was a real prospect of danger; at present he saw 
no reason for any action of the kind. Mitchell then remarked. 
that it would create great surprise in England that his snajesty 
should be unwilling to enter into a defensive alliance whic 
would secure the peace of the world. Frederick admitted that 
France and Spain entertained hostile intentions towards Eng- 
land, which were apparent in their attitude in various colonial 
matters, but maintained that war in these distant regions, or 
in Portugal, would in no wise affect Prussia. Mitchell was 
lad that the king did not mention the arbitration affair, for 
fe feared that the Spanish ambassador had made use of it 
to prejudice Frederick against England. He now had re- 
course to the argument which Conway had directed him to 
employ should the king persist in his refusal, namely, the 
impossibility of foreseeing, if war did break out, how far it 
might spread. ‘There was a certain great power in Europe 
which he would not name; that power would doubtless seize 
the opportunity to enforce its claim, justifiable or not, to cer- 
tain parts of his majesty’s dominions. In view of this danger, 
it was surely to his majesty's interest that an alliance which 
ensured universal peace should be formed. Here Frederick, 
interrupting the speaker, said brusquely : ‘I understand per- 
fectly what you mean. If I am attacked, I am prepared to 
defend myself. You yourself have seen what I am capable of 
2 Poittixche Korrespondens, xx¥. 265, 
+ Mitchells report to Conmay of December 4, 1766.—Publie Record Office. 
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doing” ‘To this the ambassador replied despondingly: ‘I 
have, undoubtedly, witnessed performances of which no one 
but your Majesty would have been capable; yet it might be 
dangerous to repeat such experiments.’ 

¢ different positions of the two nations are here clearly 
defined. England now stood face to face with two united 
powers, from whom she had lately succeeded in extorting an 
advantageous peace, because the stronger of the two, France, 
had suffered severe defeat by the combined strength of England 
and Prussia, From this disaster, however, she had recovered, 
and might soon prove extremely dangerous; therefore Eng- 
land stood in need once again of her old ally. Prussia, on 
the other hand, had held her own successfully against a 
much larger and more powerful coalition, of which only one 
member, France, had cost England much trouble; and not only 
had this coalition since then been broken up, but one of its 
important members, Russia, had been acquired by Prussia as 
anally. Hence Prussia cold afford to dlapense with her old 
ally. 

Ghatham’s cherished plan, with the rapid execution of 
which he had intended to usher in his new period of adminis- 
tration, was thus lamentably frustrated. When Count Nugent, 
the Austrian ambassador, threatened that Austria would ally 
herself with the Bourbon powers if an alliance were concluded 
between Prussia and England, Mitchell was obliged, sorely 
against his inclination, to assure him that nothing of the kind 
was in preparation! And Conway was obliged to inform 
Macartney at St, Petersburg of the failure of the scheme, and 
to request him to overlook the apparent slight upon him 
which had been intended.? It was of importance to the 
government that this experienced diplomatist should remain 
at his post; for, now that the fulfilment of his mission had 
become impossible, Stanley could not well be employed as 
the representative of England. But the Empress Catherine, 
who had received the intimation that an ambassador pleni- 

tentiary was to be accredited to her court, demanded the 
fulfilment of the promise’ and Stanley had actually applied 


2 Mitchell to Conway, December 6, 1766.—-Public Record Office. 

4 Conway to Macartney, December 19, 1766.—Public Record Office. 

* Conway to Chatham, January 24, 1767.—Chatham Corrsipondence, iii. 
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for his discharge from that appointment; Macartney was 
therefore commanded to return to England, and was then sent 
back to St. Petersburg invested with the required powers. 
‘This happened at the end of January 1767. 

Tt cannot be denied that in this afair Chatham was guilty 
of serious blunders. ‘They were due to his overweening self- 
confidence. He overestimated his personal influence, and 
was, in consequence, so convinced of the inevitable success 
of his scheme that he advanced without due precaution. 
He thereby incurred a defeat, which might have been much 
worse than it was, if his subordinates had not persuaded 
him to exercise a little forethought. It is certain that he 
took his failure very much to heart. It unsettled him, and 
‘Walpole was probably not far wrong when he wrote :1 ‘These 
foreign disappointments, I believe, were the chief ingredients 
in the strange conduct of Lord Chatham that ensued,” thereby 
referring to his gradual relirement. from public business 

A second problem which now imperatively demanded settle- 
ment, and in which Chatham was deeply interested, was that 
of India, This question may be considered under the head 
of foreign policy, as it largely affected the relations of the 
East India Company with foreign powers, and es the compan; 
itself partook of the nature of an independent power wi 
which a compact was required. 

A result of the last war in India, of almost equal importance 
to the defeat of the French, was the acquisition of Bengal 
and the surrounding states? No account has been given of 
the different events which occurred during the course of this 

sition, as they had little or no connection with Pitt's 
policy and government. By the beginning of 1760 Britain's 
influence over this enormous area was so firmly assured that 
Clive could return to England, where he received an Irish 
pecrage, and was elected to a seat in Parliament. Vansittart 
meanwhile undertook the management of Bengal from Madras. 
Troubles soon began. Meer Jaffier, the nabob appointed by 
Clive, proved so refractory that he was deposed, and his son- 
in-law, Meer Kassim, appointed in his stead. Meer Kassim, 
however, caused more serious trouble. The suppression of 


Walpole, George Hii, 259. 
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his rebellion in 1768 cost many English lives. After a com- 
plete English victory, Mecr Jafier was re-installed, whilst 

im took refuge with the Nabob of Oudh. This nabob 
now interfered in favour of his protégé, and new conflicts 
began, which lasted until 1765, when the company was obliged 
to send Lord Clive back to Bengal as governor, to restore 
order, He arrived in May, and immediately took such ener- 
getic measures that the Nabob of Oudh, although he had 
secured the Mahrattes as his allies, was obliged to submit 
before the end of the month. The Mahrattas were driven 
back into their hills. 

The affairs of Bengal were now arranged in a manner 
which ensured the supremacy of England for the future. To 
the Nabob of Oudh was conceded unlimited control over the 
greater part of his territory, with the result that he was quite 
contented. The Grand Mogul, Shah Allum, who had placed 
himself urder English protection during the struggle, gained 
little in the way of eee but was guaranteed a lar; 
pension from the revenues of Bengal, in return for which he 
gave his imperial sanction to the new arrangements. The 
Nabob of Bengal, now Najim ud Dowlah, the natural son of 
Meer Jaffier (who died in 1765), retained a great revenue, 
but gave up his domains entirely to English management ; 
they produced to the company a yearly income which Clive 
estimated at £1,700,000. In the spring of 1766 a dangerous 
and widespread mutiny broke out among Clive’s native troo} 
‘The movement was occasioned by a reduction of their high 
war pay after the fighting had come toan end. Clive, however, 
cleverly managed to introduce discord among the mutineers, 
and turned the different parties against each other. Soon all 
danger was at an end, and complete subordination restored. 

Intelligence of this mutiny reached England immediately 
after Chatham had taken office. It did not create any great 
excitement, as the news of its suppression arrived at the same 
time; but the prime minister regarded it as imperatively neces- 
sary that Indian affairs in general should be submitted to 
careful investigation. Such fabulous reports were spread of 
the immense wealth and resources of the country that it was 
not impossible that the affairs of the East India Company 
might reach some dizzy height of prosperity, and might then, 
like the South Sea Company, collapse with extreme disaster 
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to the general welfare of the English nation. Of even greater 
importance was the fact that the nature of the company had 
altogether changed. From a trading company in possession 
merely of some settlements within its commercial zone, it had 
become a great organising and administrative power, ruling 
over an ever-increasing number of Indian states. Sever 
questions suggested themselves. Could its charter and Pitt's 
mandate of December 1757 (see vol. ii. p. 845) be so construed 
as to give it the right thus to change its very constitution ? 
Were the territories which it had conquered with the assistance 
of the royal fleet legally its own? And was it able to provide 
a competent administration for these great tates with their 
millions of inhabitants? 

Chatham’s attention had been drawn to these questions by 
Clive as early as the year 1759.1 The general's letters then 
informed him that, although the natives would certainly be 
satisfied with the comparative mildness of European rule, it 
was doubtful whether the defence and government of the 
conquered states were not a task beyond the capacity of a 
trading company. He thus hinted that it would be well to 
consider the advisability of interference on the part of the 
English government, and the establishment of its rule, so 
that the great revenues of the country might be secured and 
tumed to account for the benefit of the whole nation, Now 
that the conquest was finally completed, the same important 
question was again discussed with Chatham in the same spirit 
by a representative of Clive, a Mr. Walsh.? ‘Thomas Walpole, 
too, a shareholder and rich City merchant, whose opinion 
carried weight, declared that the constitution of the company 
was such as to incapacitate it from properly governing & 
country ; the annual change of directors was an especial draw- 
back, as rendering any uniform system impossible. He, too, 
was of opinion that the home Zovernment ought to take 
charge of ‘that which is too unwieldy for a subordinate body 
of merchants,’® 

Chatham was not inclined to take the initiative in this 
matter, as he feared the unpopularity which might result from 
such action. The circle interested was exceedingly influential; 
and he was at all times particularly unwilling to disturb his 


1 Chathame Correspondence, i, 388 
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relations with the merchant class. Yet he could not but re- 
cognise the necessity for investigetion and proper regulation. 
He was therefore ready to countenance parliamentary action, 
though he would not engage himself to any definite line of 
policy entirely, ashe agreed with Clive and ‘Thomas Walpole, 
mn August 28 the cabinet council, on Chatham’s proposal, 
determined to advise the governors of the East India Com- 
of the intention of Parliament to inquire into their 
affairs. This atep created great excitement, and aroused the 
suspicion that Chatham meant to impose a heavy tribute on 
the company.! He, however, asserted in conversation with 
Walsh that he had no definite measure in view, and did 
not wish to receive any propositions, but simply to be in- 
fgrmed upon existing facts. ‘The matter must, he said, be 
lecided by Parliament, the members of which came from all 
different parts of the kingdom, and were thus in a position 
to throw new light on the question before coming to a 
decision.® Chatham's colleagues, however, especially Lord 
Shelburne as secretary of the southern department, and Charles 
Townshend as chancellor of the exchequer, occupied themselves 
in evolving schemes, Shelburne proposed to limit the com- 
pany’s dividend to ten per cent. and to place any remaining 
profits at the disposition of Parliament.‘ Townshend dis- 
played, to Chatham's annoyance, a disposition to favour the 
company. He then suddenly adopted opposite tacties, and 
thus gave rise to a suspicion that he was making use of his 
position to speculate.’ On September 24a general meeting 
of the East India proprietors was held, at which the directors, 
doubtless in anticipation of the approaching intervention by 
Parliament, proposed a dividend of only eight per cent., giving 
as their reason that they did not yet possess their great 
revenue in hard cash, and that large war debts were outstand- 
ing, Bot only a few of those present, among them Thomas 
lpole, supported this proposal, The majority decided to 
make the dividend ten per cent., which decision was regarded 
asa thrust at the government.® 
1 Walpole, George 71, ii. 391. 
4 Prussian ambassador's report of September §, 1766.—Berlin Archives, 
3 Chatham Correspondence, iii. 93 ff. 
{ Blumaurice, Lifof Lord Shelburne i 196 
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On November 25 the question came before Parliament. 
Chatham’s friend, Beckford, moved to take into consideration 
the state of the East India Company's affairs; and the motion 
was carried by 129 to 76 votes. But this very success, which 
made a conflict with the powerful East India Company Pre 
bable, destroyed the harmony of the ministry. Several of the 
Rockingham Whigs refused to have any share in measures which 
threatened the interests of the commercial classes. Defection 
began. Only one of the highest posts, the admiralty, became 
vacant by the resignation of ‘Admiral Saunders; but four 
other important personages—the Duke of Portland, Lord 
Scarborough, Lord Bessborough, and Lord Monson—and two 
other lords of the admiralty, Meredith and Keppel, also re- 
signed. Chatham found himself, as once before, compelled 
to seek support from the Duke of Bedford, for whose friends 
there were now sufficient appointments vacant. Negotiations 
were begun, and Chatham might have succeeded in his en- 
deavour if the duke had not made such excessive demands for 
posts and honours that the king at last refused his consent? 

fe himself promised Chatham the warmest and most effectual 
support, in order to induce him to abandon all thoughts of 
alliance with the Bedford party. Finally Sir Edward Hawke 
was appointed to the admiralty, and the other offices were 
given to adherents of Bute. 

Gn December 9 the Indian question again came before 
Parliament. In the House of Commons Beckford moved for 
inspection of the company’s charters and treaties, of its revenue 
in Bengal, and for an account of its expenditure, A livel 
debaie ensued, in which the tuost famous speakers on both 
sides took part. Grenville and Burke opposed the motion, and 
the latter took the opportunity to attack Chatham. ‘ But 
perhaps," said he, ‘this house is not the place where our 
reasons can be of any avail: the great person who is to de- 
termine on this question may be a being far above our view; 
‘one so immeasurably high, that the greatest abilities (pointing 
to Mr. Townshend), or the most amiable dispositions that are 
to be found in this house (pointing to Mr. Conway), may not 
gain access to him; a being before whom “thrones, domina- 

2 Walpole, ii, 395 ; Thackeray, ii 
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tions, princedoms, virtues, powers (waving his hand all this 
time over the treasury-bench, behind which he sat), all veil 
their faces with their wings”; but though our arguments may 
not reach him, probably our prayers may!” He then began 
a solemn prayer to the Great Minister above, who rules 
governs all things, to have merey, and not to destroy the work 
of his own hands; to have mercy on the public credit, of 
which he bad made so free and large a use. Here the Spesker 
called him to order, on which he added ; ‘I have often suffered 
under persecution of order, but did not expect its lash while 
at my prayers. I venerate the great man, and speak of him 
accordingly.’ It was Chatham's commanding position, the 
docility eT the other ministers, and at the same time the 
frequent absences and the secluded life of the great states- 
man, to which Burke chose to direct attention in this satirical 
manner, But hischief argument against the measure was that 
an inspection of the company’s charters, treaties, etc., which 
would naturally lead to unpleasant disclosures, would impair 
the credit of the country. 

‘As no decision was secured before the House adjoumed 
for Christmas, the debate was continued in 1767. In the 
interval the company's representatives, alarmed by the inter- 
vention of the House of Commons, and bearing in mind the 
disagreeable circumstance that their charter would expire in 
a few years, tried to make as favourable terms with the 
government as possible. ‘They were particularly anxious to 
Sstablish their sight of ownership in the conquered provinces. 
In February, after Parliament had met, but while Chatham 
was still detained at Bath by his gout, they made certain 
definite, and not particularly modest, proposals. ‘They desired 
that they should be confirmed in’ possession of their late 
acquisitions ; that their charter should be renewed for a period 
of not less than fifty years; and that they should be entitled 
to distribute a dividend to be fixed subsequently. In return, 
the surplus profits, were to be divided between the sharcholders 
and the country, and £500,000 were to be paid for the new 
charter. Such dering demands would not have been made 
but for Townshend's avowal of his belief that Parliament 
was likely to agree? Chatham was furious, and declared 


} Chatham Correspondence, ii, 196, note. 
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that the audacity of the company was due to the want of 
unanimity in the cabinet. He insisted that the settlement 
of the question of the company’s right to their enormous 
revenue must precede every other measure, as the directors 
were simply endeavouring by their proposals to distract 
attention from this main point at issue, and to tempt the 
government to make counter-demands, which would be 
equivalent to a recognition of the company’s right to the 
revenue! Chatham's position was undoubtedly correct. 
To begin negotiations on the subject of the amount to be 
paid by the company out of its territorial revenues for the 
assistance received from government and for the renewal of 
its charter, was a sufficient acknowledgment of legal owner- 
ship. This was the last solution of the problem that 
Chatham desired. He would have liked the state to take 
over the government of all the territory acquired in India; 
for this would have provided the country with resources 
already enormous, and capable of increase’ The company’s 
proposals seemed to him quite beneath consideration. Unable 
to refrain from passionate expression to his displeasure, he 
threw the document containing the proposals into the fire in 
the presence of the directors who had been deputed to wait 
on him. But unfortunately he could not reckon with any 
certainty upon the sy Ror of his colleagues or of Parliament, 
capecially-aa‘it would be imporible for hint to. etercheiany, 
ersonal influence on proceedings before the beginning of 

larch. Nevertheless, he held fast to his demand that the affair 
should be submitted to the decision of the two Houses. He 
himself would take action in the matter simply as a member of 
the House of Lords,? 

We need not pursue the details of this affair, as Chatham 
was unable to take much share in them. Suffice it to say 
that nothing final was decided. In May it was determined, 
by both Houses of Parliament, that the dividend for the 
remaining years of the charter’s existence must not exceed 
ten per cent! It is enough for us to understand Chatham's 


2 Chatham Correspondence, ii, 199 f. 
3 Prussian ambassador's report of March to, 1767.—Berlin Archives. 
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attitude in the matter, and to have seen how his intentions 
and efforts were defeated, not by his ill-health alone, but 
also by the power of vested interests. 

The relations of the country with the Bourbon powers were 
always of peculiar importance to Chatham. It was the 
threatening attitude of these powers which shaped his whole 
foreign policy. We have seen how he attempted to provide 
against the attacks which he feared from them. New ambas- 
sadors, who possessed the confidence of the prime minister, 
were now appointed to both courts. The Earl of Rochford 
went to Paris, Sir James Gray to Madrid. From the minute 
private instructions delivered to both we learn what Chatham's 
policy was! It was from him alone that the directions 
emanated, although Shelbume may have drawn them up 
in the form in which they were communicated to the 
ambassadors, 

‘These ministers were, in the first place, charged to watch 
the strict fulfilment of the stipulations of the peace of 
Paris. Rochford received special instructions not to permit 
the fortification of Dunkirk; he was to find out if any such 
breach of contact were planned, but not, as his predecessor 
had done, by a personal visit to the town on his way to Paris. 
This proceeding on the part of the late ambassador had given 
offence, The prinefpal injunction given to Gray was ta pro 
cure the payment of the Manila debt, of which, so Chat 
expressly ordered, no part was to be remitted. | Tn a mecting 
of the cabinet council it had, however, been determined to 
combine this matter with another question in order to facilitate 
a settlementt The English had recently founded a colony 
in the Falkland Islands, which the Spaniards regarded s0 

art of their South American dominions. They themselves 
Pad settlements there, England might. possibly relinquish 
her claims to any ownership in these islands if Spain were 
prepared to discharge the Manila debt. 
ambassadors were also charged to procure exact in- 
formation regarding the relations between the two Bourbon 
powers; it was especially enjoined on them to discover the 
exact nature of the private family compact and of other 


1 The appointments were made in October 1766. The instructions are to 
bbe found among the Foreign Office Records, Public Record Office. 
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contracte, Chatham desired information regarding certain 
cemions of territory which France and Spain had made to 
each other abroad, as these might materially affect the English 
colonies, At this particular moment rumours were current 
of a cession of the Falkland Islands to France! He further- 
more directed the ambessadors to be on their guard lest a 
commercial treaty should be concluded between the two 
countries, by which Spain favoured France to the disad- 
vantage of England. 

The relations between the Bourbon powers and other 
European nations were of elmost equal interest to the English 
prime minister, He feared that others besides the family 
might be drawn into the family compact. Austria he regarded 
with particular suspicion. He therefore wished the am- 
bassadars to discover if marriages or alliances of any nature 
were proposed, Nor were the northern nations forgotten. He 
was especially anxious to discover on what terms the twa 
powers stood with Prussia, The refusal with which his offer 
of an alliance had been received, could not fail to awaken 
the suspicion that King Frederick had in some way con- 
nected himself with England’s enemies, 

But it was of still more importance to Chatham to learn 
exactly what economic and military progress France and 
Spain had been making. He knew perfectly well, so we 
gather from these instructions, that it was not the want 
of resources, not poverty, not incapacity, not numerical in- 
feriority, which had led to the defeat of the two countries; 
their failure had been due to insufficient preparation, bad 
leadership, and temporary financial disorder. ‘Their heavy 
losses of territory and the desire to retrieve their military 
honour would, Chatham felt sure, spur them to repair their 
former gross neglect and to regain in a new war what they had 
lost in the last. Energetic improvement in all domains was, 
therefore, to be expected, and, in particular, a thorough 
reorganisation of both the military and naval forces. The 
ambassadors were charged to send exact information upon 
these points, so that Chatham might know what danger was 
in store and take diplomatic measures accordingly. They 
were also to try to find out if France kept up relations wi 
the American Indian tribes and with the French inhabitants 
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of the lost colonies, which might facilitate their re-conquest. 
Chatham wished to discover what intermediaries were used, 
He suspected the Catholic priests, and consequently took 
much interest in the attack on the Jesuit order, which had 
juired great influence in Canada. 
With e fear of a new war before him, Chatham endea- 
voured to improve the chances of his own country by ordering 
Sie Jaines, Gray to. collect. aa much ‘nfarmation aa possible 
regarding the state of the Spanish colonies in America, their 
reported strained relations with the mother-country, and the 
defensive capacities of all their fortified stations. e ambas- 
sador was directed to procure maps and plans of the different 
Spanish possessions and their coasts, either printed or drawn 
by hand, and, before sending them, to find out to what extent 
they might be regarded as reliable, Hence it is clear that 
Chatham proposed to aim severe blows at the Spanish colonial 
empire, the weakness of which was displayed in 1762, and 
appeared to promise a good chance of success. Nevertheless we 
are able to trace a certain similarity between his present 
Spanish policy and that which he pursued at an earlier period. 
Tt is still France which he regards as the principal enemy; 
it is France which he is bent on defeating; with Spain 
would prefer to be at peace. He gives particular injunctions 
to his ambassador to embrace every opportunity of influencing 
public opinion in Spain in favour of England ; he is to impress 
upon at with whom he comes in contact how unwilling! 
England entered into the war with Spain, a power with whi 
she felt herself connected by so many interests. The very 
choice of Sir James Gray as ambassador bespoke this friendly 
tendency; for Sir James had been engl envoy at Naples, 
and whilst there had won the special favour of Charles w., 
the King of Sicily. Chatham’s real aim was, if possible, to 
detach Spain from France, with which country alone he would 
then proceed to settle accounts. If, however, he did not 
succeed in carrying out this plan, he was prepared, with the 
for ficet at his disposal, to inflict severe damege on the 

Spanish colonial empire. His policy in 1761 had been exactly 
the same, whereas Bute, in the following year, had immediately 
exerted himself to win the friendship of France. 

Such were the main features of Chatham's foreign policy. 
In certain cases he made attempts which ended in speedy 
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failure; in others he merely, as it were, sketched the outlines 
of a policy, which he proved unable to carry into effect. His 
administration of home and colonial affairs was attended with 

ual ill-suecess. ‘The new system, the superiority of which 
had been so loudly proclaimed, proved a complete failure, 
the reasons for which will be explained as far as possible. 
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CHAPTER XI 
HOME AND COLONIAL POLICY 


Cuariam entered upon office with many plans for improving 
the condition of the people and of the national finances? He 
hoped to keep down the price of food, to provide better 
markets for the manufactures of the country, and to diminish 
the national debt. Unfortunately he could carry out but 
few of these projects. During the first months of his adminis- 
tration such attention as he was able to devote to economic 
matters was entirely occupied by the dearth from which the 
country was then suffering, 

Throughout the year I7G6 the weather had been parti 
cularly unfortunate.” From March to August rain had fallen 
almost every day, so that the grain crops were damaged and 
the harvest practically ruined.? At Burton Pynsent, as in 
other places, the fields had been devastated by floods, of which 
Lady Chatham sent graphic descriptions to her husband in 
London? August happened to coincide with the expiration 
of the two years’ term during which the king had been 
empowered by legislation to prohibit the export of grain. 
Consequently, at the very moment when it was all-important 
to ensure a sufficiency of food for the people, grain began to 
be exported to the continent, where there had also been a 
general failure of crops. Numbers of farmers, too, kept back 
their corn in expectation of making great profits later, and 
prices rose accordingly. 


) Prussian ambassador's report, September 2, 1766.—Berlin Archives. 
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Naturally complaints and appeals to the government flowed 
in from all sides. In answer to these Chatham began by 
reviving an old law of Edward vi. against ‘forestallers and 
regraters.” He also planned the establishment of count 
grain-magazines.! This last measure had been employed wit! 
success in Prussia in regulating the prices of grain; but any 
immediate result was naturally impossible, | ‘The export pre 
miams formerly in existence were abolished. But these 
measures did not suffice to keep prices moderate, and the 
lower classes became apprehensive and excited. There were 
riots throughout the country. In the western counties these 
were of a very serious nature? Farmhouses were wrecked ; 
the corn was carried off to prevent the possibility of its ex- 
portation, or wea sold at prices fixed by the rioters. Where 
there was any suspicion of concealment of stores the barns 
were burned down. Complete prohibition of export was 
loudly demanded. 

Chatham convoked a meeting of the cabinet council on 
September 23,5 to deliberate on the best mode of action. 
‘All agreed that the urgent demand of the nation for an 
embargo on the export of wheat must be acceded to, for 
such repressive measures as had been immediately taken were 
hot tulfcient. to prevent further mischief, The difficulty, 
however, was to legalise the step which they proposed to take, 
which was constitutionally possible for the king alone, with 
the consent of Parliament. But Parliament had adjourned, 
and according to established custom forty days’ notice must 
be given bebbre it could mect* ‘Tha; the beginning of 
November would be reached before any parliamentary decision 
could be taken, and in the interval much mischief might 
happen. A precipitate summons, euch as was permissible in 
the case of invasion or rebellion, would alarm the country 
and withdraw at the most dangerous time the persons whose 
authority was requisite to the preserving of order. ‘These con- 
siderations determined the ministers to take action supported 


1 Report of ine Ee ambassador, September 23, 1766.—Berlin Archives. 
‘Walpole, ii. 259 f. 
T Report ofthe Prussian ambassador, September 23, 1766.—Berlin Archives. 
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by the consent of the king’s privy council. They felt. con- 
vinced that this step, urgently demanded by the public 
welfare, would be approved by Parliament. 

‘The privy council accordingly assembled on September 24. 
A severe atiack of gout prevented Chatham from attending ; 
he was obliged to vote by letter. A committee was appointed 
to investigate the matter, and by the evening of the same 
day it was resolved that no more grain-laden ships should be 
allawed to leave English ports. The embargo eame into foree 
at once, and Italian merchants who had come to buy wheat 
for Tuscany—in ordinary years Italy exported wheat—were 
obliged to return with their errand unaccomplished? ‘Though 
the disturbances were not entirely checked by the passing of 
this measure they were no longer of the same generally 
alarming character. It now only remained to procure the 
assent of Parliament to what had been done, and with this 
object in view Chatham took steps to weaken the power of 
the opposition. He negotiated at Bath with the Duke of 
Bedford re rding government appointments for the latter's 
party, and though they were unable at this time, owing to 
personal considerations, to come to any agreement, the patlia- 
mentary action of the duke and his friends was affected at 
the decisive moment by the prospect of important posts. 
Chatham also regained a certain amount of popularity by his 
efforts to re the revocation of the sentence of banishment 
passed on Wii 

Parliament met on November 11. It was opened by the 
king with a from the throne which briefly referred to 
the dearth, the riots, and the measure passed, without men- 
tioning the illegal nature of the order in council. This 
omission was a constitutional innovation, or perhaps, more 
strictly speaking, a restoration of pre-revolution custom. It 
implied that the king in council should not only be entitled, 
when he tock autocratic action for the public benefit in a case 
of imperative necessity, to lenient judgment and acquittal by 
Parliament, but that he should actually in such cases possess 
the acknowledged right to act independently. ‘The right of 
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emergency action was thus to be—not newly introduced, 
for in certain cases it was already exercised—but gener- 
ally recognised. This implied the introduction into the 
English constitution of a principle subversive of the power 
f Parliament. 

In the House of Lords, where the most eminent lawyers 
sat, there was an interesting and excited debate on this 
subject Chatham took part in it. After the introduction 
of the new peers and those lately raised to higher rank 
had taken place, Lord Spencer laid before the House an 
address of thanks to his majesty, in which everything that 
had been done was recognised as right. The opposition, 
however, demanded the insertion of a clause defining the 
rights of Parliament and providing against future usurpation 
of them, Certain members even demanded that a bill to this 
effect should be brought in. It was maintained that the 
king ought to have called Parliament together sooner, or 
have chosen other means of tranquillising the country. 

In refutation of the first of these assertions Chatham spoke 
at some length. He began with a reference to the feelings 
which affected him as speaking from a new situation, in an un- 
accustomed place, before the most learned of lawyers, in the 
presence of the hereditary legislators of the realm, whilst he 
could not look upon the throne without remembering that it 
had just been filed by majesty, aud by all the tender virtues 
which encompass it, After thus in well-chosen words intro- 
ducing himself to the august assembly, he submitted the 
reasons, already familiar to us, which had induced him to 
refrain from a premature summons of Parliament. He did 
not omit to aim a blow at the prevailing factious spirit by 
observing that if he had advised the immediate calling of 
Parliament, the opposition would at once have made capital 
ot of this action and have censured him for the alarm to the 

ublic. He did not enter at length into the question of the 
legality of the embargo, as there were others in the House 
better qualified than he to discuss this. He, however, read 
a paragraph from the writings of Locke to show how that 
great man held that such action, though it might not, strictly 
speaking, be legal, was nevertheless right. 

1 Chatham Correspondence, iii. 125 ff, note. Prussian ambassador's report, 
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Chatham was supported by Lord Northington, who brought 
forward more arguments in justification of the measure, and 
very sharply attacked by his old enemy, Lord Mansfield, 
who, with his accustomed juristic skill, proved the illegality 
of the order in council. final decision was due to Lord 
Camden, who summed up the essential principle in the words, 
‘Salus populi suprema lez, and declared mere matters of form 
to be of comparative unimportance. This was, of course, 
an ingenious evasion of the real question, which was: Who 
possesses the chief and first right to define and safeguard the 
salus populi, the king or the Parliament? According to 
the pre-revolutionary view of the matter, it lay with the 
king, but since 1688 the opinion had steadily gained ground 
that it lay with the national representative body. This 
assembly ought, therefore, either to have been summoned, 
or to have been afterwards requested to exculpate those who 
had proclaimed the embargo. Camden’s catchword, however, 
produced the effect he had desired, every one being in reality 
well pleased that the step had been taken. The address of 
thanks was voted without any amendment. A similar address 
was voted by the House of Commons, and the matter of the 
embargo could now be regarded as concluded. But another 
question soon gave rise to a dispute which mas not decided in 
favour of the ministry for the reason that the prime minister 
did not interpose at the right moment. 

Chatham employed the Christmas recess, with the exception 
of a few days spent at Burton Pynsent, in endeavouring to 
restore his health, at Bath. It was his intention to return 
to London for the re-opening of Parliament on January 16, 
but an aggravation of his malady compelled him to protract 
his absence. This was aes inconvenient for the king 
and the other ministers, as matters of special importance— 
the East Indian and the American questions and the settle- 
ment of the land-taxs—were to be discussed at once. The 
king made careful inquiries into the state of the prime 
minister’s health,! and Grafton urged him to return as soon 
as possible, since no decisive steps could be taken without his 
advice and co-operation? At last, in the middle of February, 
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Chatham set out for London; but before a quarter of the 
distance was traversed he was seized with so violent an attack 
of gout that he was obliged to stop at the little town of 
Marlborough.’ There he engaged the whole inn for himself, 
his family, and his servants, and held a miniature court,’ 
which for a short time was the centre of interest to the whole 
country. From the 16th to the end of February Chatham 
remained at Marlborough, in spite of the urgent solicitations 
of his colleagues, It will protably never be known whether 
he was really unable to travel, or whether—which in his posi- 
tion seemed by no means improbable—he was trying to avoid 
the responsibility of very important decisions. Of the reality 
of the illness there could be no doubt. How easy, then, to 
turn it to account in this way ! 

But presently an event occurred which restored the prime 
minister’s powers of locomotion. On February 25 the ques- 
tion of the land-tax, one of the principal sources of revenue, 
was raised in the House of Commons ‘This tax had recently 
been raised to four shillings in the pound, in consequence of 
the heavy debt incurred during the war, and the govern 
ment now proposed that the high rate should be continued. 
The consequence was fierce opposition on the part of the 
landowners and a revival of the American question. The 
opponents of the heavy tax declared that it was unjust to 
burden the English lindowners in this manner, whilst the 
Americans, for whose sake the state debt had been incurred, 
evaded taxation by mutiny. All the passions which had 
raged at the time of the repeal of the Stamp Act were again 
aroused, and threatened to sweep everything before them in 
the House of Commons, Energetic action on the part of 
the government would, nevertheless, have ensured victory, 
since the Tory gentry never eared. to oppose what they knew 
to be the king’s wish, and most of the Whigs were in alliance 
with the ministry or shared its views. But the man on whom 
everything depended, Charles Townshend, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, was in this case only » nominal supporter of 
the ministerial policy. Privately sharing the views of the 


' Chatham {0 Shelburne, February 16, 1767.—Chatham Correspondence, 
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opposition, he did not exert himself in the least. It was 
his desire that strong measures should be taken against the 
‘Americans. To win them by kindness and indulgence he 
regarded as a Utopian scheme; and he expected that a 
Ueinction of the heme tone would, more than anything 
else, incline Parliament to authorise such measures, with the 
view of opening new sources of revenue in the colonies. 

Tt must not be imagined that Townshend had indepen- 
dently adopted an attitude so inconsistent with the ministerial 

icy. He knew perfectly well that his tactics were quite 
Pi oomkonance with the views of the king and the ert or, 
to put it more correctly, knew that he had persuaded them 
to acquiesce privately in his line of action. His negligence 
would not in' itself have led ta a defeat of the ‘ministry if 
Parliament had not been well aware of the opinions held 
in the highest quarters. But, knowing what they did, the 
small landowners, most of them Tories, joyfully voted on 
the side of the opposition Lords, who wished to relieve them 
from their burden; and the result was that the proposed 
land-tax of four shillings in the pound was _egetived by 
Parliament, the old tax of three shillings coming into force 
again.) ‘This result produced great rejoicing, not only amongst 
the opponents of the ministry, but amongst the landed and 
agricultural classes generally. Addresses of thanks were sent 
to Parliament from all parts of the country.? 

‘AG soon ax the tera of tile government defeat reached 
Marlborough, Chatham, in spite of his suffering condition, 
made ready for the journey to London. He appeared to be 
both angry and slarmed, but it may be doubted if the 
emotions displayed were quite sincere. Certainly none of the 
previous warnings which had been sent him‘ had prevailed 
on him to attempt the journey; and taking former occur- 


1 Chatham Corres i, 222 i. : Grenovlle Memoirs, iv. 211. 
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ences into consideration, one can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that he had really desired this accomplished fact, upon which, 
without being responsible for it, he could proceed ta build. 

OF course, as prime minister, he was obliged to display 
indignation, and to require satisfaction from the insubordinate 
member of the cabinet. He also allowed the king to feel 
his displeasure. George was particularly desirous that the 
ministry should appear united and. strong, in spite of the 
recent occurrence, so that the opposition might not continue 
togain ground, He wished under all circumstances to retain 
Chatham in office, and his desire increased as American affairs 

more complicated, because in him he saw the man 
most capable of conducting the imminent war. It would, 
moreover, have seemed a kind of slavery to George if Gren- 
ville, Temple, and Bedford had returned to office. Hence, 
on March 2, as soon as he bad heard of Chatham's arrival 
in London, the king announced his wish to see him, ‘if it 
was but for a quarter of an hour. He [the king] would not 
talk upon business, but only wanted to have the world know 
that he had attended him. But Chatham was not to be 
mollified. Neither Lord Bristol's letter (above quoted), nor 
one written the following day by the king himself, induced 
him to comply with his majesty’s wish. With many profes- 
sions of devotion he declared himself still to be ‘out of a 
condition to attend his Majesty's most gracious presence.” 
In order to make this assertion more credible Lady Chatham 
acted as her hushand’s eceretary ; the letter is in her hand- 
writing. On the morning of the day on which it was written, 
however, Chatham himself was seen walking about in town 
with only a slight limp. 

The king found himself obliged to sacrifice his own will 
to that of his minister, or, at any rate, to prove his readi- 
ness to do so. He agreed that Townshend, who in the 
meantime had opposed another government pro - 
ing East Indiaw affairs" should. be damieoh, and “Lod 
North appointed in his stead. Strangely enough, however, 
Lord North, for somewhat feeble reasons, declined the appoint. 
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ment ;! there is little doubt that court influence had been at 
work. Another person to whom it was offered also declined ; 
and now happened the strangest thing of all: the prime 
mninister contented to the insabordinate minister's retention 
of office? The king had extracted from Townshend a promise 
to refrain from opposition in future, and to act in concord 
with Chatham Enough had, therefore, been done to save 
appearances, and the position remained aa before. Chatham, 
preserving an appearance of displeasure, continued to act as 
prime minister, and Townshend provided for more energetic 
measures against the American colonies. The king now made 
a further attempt to renew personal intercourse with his chief 
counsellor; and this time he did not meet with a repulse.‘ 
In reply toa letter, dated March 7, in which George adopted 
the friendliest possible tone, and attributed to Chatham the 
improvement in the attitude of the House of Commons, the 
latter intimated that his health was slowly improving ; and 
on the 12th he begged his majesty’s permission to wait on 
him at Queen's House that same morning. ‘The conference 
took place, and one result of it was that a very important 
meine was resolved ii the cabinet codnell held in the 
evening. It was a measure altogether in ‘ownshend’s spirit, 
which shows how little advantage Chatham had gained over 
him, or, possibly, had desired to gain, But, to understand 
this’ change of affairs, we must consider the last phases of 
the great colonial conflict. 

In America, after the repeal of the Stamp Act, Chatham 
was the hero of the day. The colonists rightly recognised 
that, but for his energetic assistance, their success would 
have been impossible. From the legislative assembly of the 

ovince of Massachusetts Bay, the centre of the most violent 
Fisturbances, he received an address of thanks in which his 
efforts in bebalf of the colonies and in particular those 


» Memoirs of the Duke of Grafton, p. 122 6. 
2 George Grenville’s diary for March 8.—Grenville Pagers, iv. 213. 
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which secured the repeal of the Stamp Act, received the 
highest praise. From the pulpits effusive panegyrics re- 
sounded. ‘To you,’ said Mayhew, speaking to him across the 
ocean from the heart of the people, ‘grateful America attri- 
butes that she is reinstated in her former liberties. America 
calls you over and over again her father ; live long in health, 
happiness, and honor; be it late when you must cease to 
plead the cause of liberty on earth.’ But it was impossible 
to prevent a great disappointment if the colonists, in the joy 
of victory, continued, as they were actually doing in various 
parts of the country, to disregard the laws passed by the 

ome government. As minister Chatham could not allow 
such behaviour to unnoticed; and the moment he inter- 
fered his nimbus of popularity would vanish. 

He made an attempt to be conciliatory and firm at the same 
time. New York having refused to support the royal troops, 
though bound by act of Parliament (the American Mutiny 
Act) to do so, the cabinet council at once (August 5) sent & 
despatch to the governor, in which, after due mention of the 
rights of Parliament and the leniency displayed, the hope was 
expressed that the province would do its duty.* Another 
display of insubordination occurred in Massachusetts, where 
the assembly refused compensation to those whose property 
had suffered from the late riots.* It yielded, however, on 
receiving information that the sums of money due by the 
treasury to the colony would not be psid until this com- 
pensation was made; but the act which it passed included a 
clause of indemnity to the offenders in the riot, which would 
obviously be offensive to England. After this there was 

eace for some months, until, in February 1767, unfavourable 
intelligence began to arrive, and that at a time when the 
state of Chatham's health prevented him from displaying his 
accustomed energy. From Massachusetts came serious com- 

laints from Governor Bernard,* who was no longer supported 
y a majority in the assembly, and who was being thwarted in 
every measure he attempted to take. The conflict for sove- 
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reignty was beginning, a conflict which it was impossible to 
still by indulgence. If the representative assembly could with 
impunity set the governor at Teflance and enforce its demand 
for the appointment of a new and more congenial governor, 
then the sovereign power no longer lay with either the 
king or the Parliament, but with the colonial representative 
assemblies. It was indeed the desire for this change which 
inspired the whole movement. In the present instance, 
however, Governor Bernard did not hesitate to employ every 
means at his disposal to check the aspirations for autonomy. 
From New York unsatisfactory news came; the colonists 
there still refused to submit to the enactments of the home 
goveroment, and a deputation of merchants was sent to 

ngland to demand concessions in those commercial matters 
against any interference with which the English government 
had hitherto jealously guarded, 

‘The two alternative methods of dealing with the American 
difficulty between which it was now necessary to choose were 
represented in the ministry, one by Lord Shelburne, the other 
by Charles Townshend. We must, therefore, examine the 
principles by which these two statesmen were guided. 

The Earl of Shelburne, a sober, cautious statesman, neither 
very far-sighted nor very ambitious, was sincerely anxious to 
carry out the wishes of his master, Chatham, as thoroughly 
as possible. He desired reconciliation with America, and 
believed that this could be best attained by carefully removing 
every cause of discontent that could be removed without 
infringing the righta of the mother-country. He was con- 
vinoed that, if this policy were adopted, the crisis in English 
colonial affairs would be safely passed, and time gained in 
which to find a solid and enduring basis for the relations 
between the contending parties. If the confidence and attach- 
ment of the colonists were regained, they would probably 
submit to a tightening of the reins. All his colonial measures, 
which were his special department, were made in this spirit, 
He communicated his orders in the first place to General 
Gage,’ the commander-in-chief of the royal. troops in North 
America, as being the only government official who occupied 
a central position and exercised equal influence in all the 
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colonies, The first injunction was that friction of any kind 
with the natives was to be avoided, as leading to expendi- 
ture and thereby to disputes as to whose duty it was to 
supply the necessary funds, A certain Colonel ‘Paylor, mho 
had unnecessarily begun warfare with the Creeks in West 
Florida, was at once to be dismissed from his post. General 
Gage was further instructed to make the quartering of 
soldiers on the colonists as little burdensome to the latter as 
possible. Most of the troops were to be scattered over the 
newly settled and undeveloped districts, where their protection 
and assistance would be welcome; in the old colonies they 
were regarded as a burden and a menace. Shelburne also ex- 
pressed his desire thet, in rome manner not oppresive to the 
colonists, a fund should be raised, out of which the cost of 
their administration could be defrayed. He selected for this 
potpore the ground-rent, which the landowners were legally 
ound to pay to the government for their properties, but 
which wa very weldow paid. He did not intend to enforce 
retrospective payment, but henceforward these ground-rents 
were to be strictly required of all holders of land, and the 
sums thus produced would provide the royal government 
With avoolid. Enanetél basis: “ Striel’ cemomy. seat -enjained; 
and Gage was instructed to take measures to prevent the 
smuggling which diminished the revenue, 
ese were, at any rate, practical, statesmanlike plans, and 
Shelburne did his best to carry them into execution. But the 
suceess of this conciliatory policy depended upon two condi- 
tions. In the first place, king, Parliament, and nation must 
be unselfish enough to resign all claim to surplus revenue 
from the colonies; in the second, the aim of the Americans 
must be restricted to the prevention of encroachment on their 
rights, and especially of direct taxation by Parliament; it 
must ‘not extend to increased independence. Given these 
conditions, Shelburne’s method was undoubtedly the only 
sound and practicable policy, But seeing that both of them 
were absent, the only possible line of action, unless England 
chose to abandon all real supremacy over her colonies, was 
that which his opponent (and many other statesmen) advocated 
with full persuasion of its ultimate success, 
Charles Townshend was s man of many and brilliant gifts, 
clear-sighted, and strong-willed. If he sometimes displayed 
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levity, he nevertheless aimed high. He was a brilliant orator, 
and unrivalled in the House of Commons after Chatham's 
departure.’ His ambition led him not only dutifully and 
industriously to fulfil the tasks which fell to his lot, but also 
to neglect no opportunity of securing his own advancement. 
His nature and character were thus, in certain respects, akin 
to Chatham's; but, unlike that statesman, he had no record. 
of great achievements, and the king could not but hesitate 
to sacrifice his tried, experienced minister to him. On the 
other hand, however, he had the advantage of possessing no 
political past: he was at perfect liberty to pursue any policy 
which he considered correct, whereas Chatham could not 
renounce the principles of which he bad made solemn pro- 
fession. 

Townshend did not consider it advisable to bargain any 
further with the rebellious subjects, to grant any more conces- 
sions or mitigations. His policy was to lighten the burden of 
the home government at their expense, and to compel them to 
obey the laws enacted by Parliament. He differed from Shel- 
burne regarding the disposition of the troops, his proposal 
being to quarter them principally in the large towns, whereby 
expense would be saved and a wholesome restraint might 
be exercised upon the assemblies, Instead of proposing to 
diminish the expense of keeping the natives in check, he 
desired to throw it upon the colonies. And he intended, by 
the imposition of new port dutics, to provide the mother- 
country with a considerable increase of revenue, out of which 
the cost of administration could be defrayed. 

It lay with Chatham to decide which of the two policies 
should be adopted. He himeelf assumed a very remarkable 
attitude towards recent events. In letters to Shelburne’ he 
is full of complaints upon the sad condition of affairs, upon 
the folly of the American people, who are doing the work of 
their worst enemies, upon the Stamp Act, of most unhappy 
memory, which isto blame for everything; but he expresses 
no sensible opinion regarding the causes of the complications 
and suggests no practicable Jan for their removal. The 
enemies of America in England were sure, he averred, to take 

1 Mahon, History of England, v. 273. 
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advantage of the foolish behaviour of the colonists to arouse 
an irresistible storm of indignation against them. The 
obstinate determination of the latter not to listen to their 
real friends had put them into the power of their enemies. 
Asin the matter of the East India Company, he saw nothing 
for it but to refer the decision to the wisdom of Parliament. 
‘This, in the case of an English prime minister, unless it was a 
feint, almost amounted to resignation. It was his task to 
create Parliamentary opinion. 

‘There is little doubt that Chatham here again adopted the 
same tactics as at the time of the Wilkes affair. In order to 
give free scope for the pursuance of a line of action which in 

is inmost heart he acknowledged to be right, or which, at 
least, he by no means felt certain was wrong, but which he 
did not wish to appear to favour, he took up the position 
that the previous mistakes rendered further action futile and 
resistance useless, Whilst continuing to avow himself » sup- 
porter of Shelburne’s policy, his inactivity secured the triumph 
of Townshend's plans, Hence it came about that, at the 
afore-mentioned meeting of the cabinet council on March 12, 
1767, severe measures were determined. A law was to be 
passed in Parliament prohibiting the assembly of New York 
from exercising its functions until the province had complied 
with the terms of the American Mutiny Act. ‘Townshend 
ventured to propose other measures which were equally con- 
trary to the prime minister's official policy. 

But, although Chatham had permitted this one step, he had 
no intention that his cabinet should on its own responsibility 
inaugurate a perfectly new policy. He intended, as he had 
already intimated in his letter to Shelburne, that Parliament 
should make known its will and decide which policy was to be 
henceforth pursued. This meant that he would permit the 
adoption of the opposition policy in the form of a decision 
of Parliament. On March 80 he laid the American acts 
before the Upper House for examination, in the expectation 
that the opposition would seize the opportunity to propose 
an American tax.? ‘Then a majority for the desired decisions 
would be obtained, and the whole would appear to be an 
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independent expression of the will of Parliament, to which 
the ministry had felt bound to yield, As the documents were 
laid before the House of Lords in accordance with @ wish 
expressed by the Duke of Bedford at a previous sitting, there 
wae nothing remarkable in the proceeding. But the eppas- 
tion aw through theasinlslers waanautre divfectly, and care. 
fully refrained from doing what he wished. . Lord ‘Temple, 
indeed, pointedly asked ‘Lord Chancellor Camden if the 
government, seeing that it was bringing up the American 
questioniagain, hadino proposili'tamiakes Camden answered 
that the paper were laid on the table simply becnune the 
Dake of Belford had asked that they should be produced, 
whereupon Temple recommended that) as the dake was not 
present, they should be deposited in the document repository 
Ef the House until ke enme to givean opinion upon them, 

Tt was the failure of this attempt which induced the prime 
minister again, and permanently, to retire from public life. 
Deprived by it of the last plausible reason for adopting the 
new policy, he left the responsibility for future events to bis 
colleagues, whe were hob committed to principles, as be wes, 
Straugely eiougli,.& very. severe allack’ of gout Came enya 
this very time, and obliged him to retire to the solitude of 
Hampstead and take ts bed, His administration waa tow 
practically at an end, although it was long before the king, 
Who bad en extreme dislike to changing hie ministers, could 
make up his mind to part with the statesman whom it had 
cost him so much trouble to enlist in his service. 
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CHAPTER XII 
ILLNESS AND RESIGNATION 


fr is undoubtedly the saddest period in the life of our hero 
that we have now to consider. Profound pity is the one and 
only feeling oa we observe his great mind from time to time 
giving way under the strain of illness and disappointment, 
and are confronted with actions which can hardly be regarded 
as those of a reasonable man, Yet we cannot allow the 
problematical events of this period to pass before us without 
at least making an attempt to discover the correct explana- 
tion of them. 

‘There was certainly something very remarkable about 
Chatham's disease. Its most violent attacks, which rendered 
him incapable of attending to business, always occurred on 
special occasions, when the opposition had won an advantage, 
or when some scheme of his own had failed ; hence the opinion 
that his illness was only feigned, especially as he would at 
times appear in town whilst proclaiming himsclf a helpless 
invalid. It was the belief of many that he was simply waiting 
for a more favourable conjuncture of affairs to resume action, 
But others, to whom his political action as a whole seemed 
utterly incomprehensible—we know what contradictions it 
contained—believed that the gout had attacked his head and 
nerves and produced mental derangement. They were con- 
firmed in this opinion by the excitement which Chatham dis- 

ed on occasions when he was compelled to attend to 

siness whilst suffering. At one time he would burst into 
tears, at another be seized with a fit of trembling? In private 
life, too, his behaviour excited remark. He became very ex- 
travagant ; he did not shrink from great outlay in purchasing 
houses and land to free himself from intrusive neighbours; 


1 Walpole, George 712., ii. 319 f. 
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he could not even bear to have his own children under the 
same roof with him.’ Ridiculous sums were spent on the 
adornment of the unds of Burton Pynsent; an extensive 
Eilluide was plantal with cedara-and eyprenes ‘which had 
to be carted from London. Chatham drove in a coach and 
six, with ten outriders, in the manner of the richest nobles 
of the day, though it was a style quite beyond his means. 
His sickly and uncertain appetite added greatly to the expense 
of housekeeping. It was always uncertain when he would 
desire to eat; a succession of chickens had to be kept boiling 
and roasting at every hour, so that one might be ready when- 
ever he should call. These particulars of his behaviour are 
derived from so reliable a source that we have no reason to 
doubt them. isis ae a 

Many were disposed to attribute this apparent derange- 
ment {o the treatment adopted by the physician to whose 
charge Chatham had recently confided himself, Dr. Anthony 
Addington? Addington, a man of over sixty, was considered 
a gout specialist, but Horace Walpole regarded him as a 
kind of superior charlatan, and believed that he had suc- 
ceeded in driving the gout from the limbs to the inward 
where it attacked the heart and other chief organs, This was 
a fanciful, scientifically untenable theory, suggested to Walpole 

the change which undoubtedly took place in the manifesta 
tions of the disease, It is probable that the malady, which was 
now of Jong standing, without any injurious interference on 
the part of the doctor, began to affect the kidneys and the 
heart, thereby acquiring a more dangerous character, a com- 
mou enough occurrence with gout. Nor is it likely that 
Dr. Addington was a charlatan, for the king afterwards chose 
him as his own physician. At the time now in question, 
however, his majesty, too, seems to have been prejudiced 
against him, for he advised that, after the fever had been 
cured, Addington should be dismissed. He himself, he eaid 
jestingly, would be Chatham's doctor. He prescribed four 
months in the country—not at Bath, which was too far from 
London, but at Tunbridge Wella, the waters of which spa 
would have the same effect. 


1 See Walpole, iii. 30 f. * Bancroft, 11. chap, xvii, 
* For Ad set Walpole, ii. 320, 

« Walpole, if a1. 
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If we carefully examine all the accounts preserved of Chat- 
ham’s illness—including a number of letters from Addington 
to Chatham and his wife'—we cannot but come to the con- 
clasion that a real and very grave malady existed, which 
explained behaviour otherwise very remarkable and which pre- 
vented him from fulfilling the duties of his office. Unprejudiced 
persons who saw him wrote of his strangely nervous behaviour 
and of hia weakness and pallor ;? and the medicines prescribed 
and directions for diet given by his physician make it almost 
impossible to believe in mere simulation. Lady Chatham 
at times would not allow him to drive out without a servant 
sitting by him in the carriage,! a precaution which gave fresh 
vigour to the reports spread of his mental weakness, It was 
remembered that his sister (doubtless Elizabeth Villiers-Pitt) 
hed been subject to mental disorder of the same kind.* 

It was impossible, however, notwithstanding the reality of 
the malady, to fail to see a connection between political events 
and Chatham’s state of health. It was plain that he grew 
worse, and less capable of taking action, as soon as insurmount- 
able difficulties presented themselves. It is permissible, there- 
fore, to assume that such situations affected him very injuriously, 
both in body and mind, that they inereased his suffering and 
produced relapses.® Hence at the very junctures when it was 
most imperative that he should take decisive action, he was 
overcome by a morbid fear of undertaking state business, and 
his wife consequently employed every means in her power to 
keep it from him. Nor is it difficult to understand how Pitt's 
nervous system, weakened by great and long-continued physical 
suffering, should have been seriously affected by the disappoint- 


1 Among the Chatham MSS. there is a small packet of letters from him, but 
they do not contain much valuable information, as they do not relate to the 
serious attacks, or the times specially important to us; on these occasions the 
doctor was in personal attendance. 

4 See Grenville Papers, iv. 123 f, 157 £180, 

1 Lady Chatham to Lord Temple,—Grenviile Pagers, iv. 9, 

« Prussian ambassador's report of May 5, 1767 : “Il doit éfre dune tristesse et 
dune langueur qui font craindre qu'il ne tombe dans le méme état d’imbécilité 
ob une de ses scrurs s'est trouvée, il y a quelque temps.’—Berlin Archives. 

© Prussian ambassador’s report of August 18, 1767: ‘On nomme présente: 
ment sa maladie une fidvre surlesnerfs, occasionnée par ses longues et fréquentes 
réchutes de la goutte, et envenimée par une profonde mélancholie, qui, 4 ce 
quon prétend, Ure sa Source du repentir dont son esprit doit étre agité de ce 
quill s'est emburqué dans les affaires.’—Berlin Archives, 
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ment of high hopes (in particular the frustration of the triple 
alliance acheme), by the troubles resulting from the rebellious 
spirit of America, by the hindrances constantly placed in 
his way by an embittered opposition, by the manifold personal 
attacks to which he was exposed, and by the threatened 
collapse of his ministry. ‘The resulting condition, the 
craving for alleviation or distraction, produced requirements 
which admit of none but a pathological explanation, and 
which Seaisionel the remarkable Heuaviolr tn. private. Efe 
already described. 

‘There were several reasons why Chatham could not bring 
himself to resign and pass the remainder of his life in well- 
earned leisure. Chief among these was, probably, the king's 
earnest desire and constant entreaty that he would remain at 
the head of affairs. The name in itself, the Chatham adminis- 
tration, was of the greatest importance to George; it kept 
the hostile foreign powers in check, for Chatham’s was a name 
which still inspired them with profound respect; and it 
restrained the Americans from many an illegal act which they 
would have committed without hesitation if another minister 
had been in office. But it is also to be remembered that, in 
spite of physical frailty and mental depression, the old ambi- 
tion was by no means extinct. Chatham still hoped for a 
recovery of his powers and an improvement in the position of 
affairs, which would make new achievements possible. Com- 
plications increased daily, and though he did not see his 
way to disentangle them, and prevent the threatening storm, 
he felt capable of commanding the ship of the state and 
weathering the gale safely. He did not wish to incur the 
blame for the approaching disaster, therefore he shrank from 
making himself responsible for decisive measures, and would 
not reassume the practical leadership even when his health 
would have permitted. But after the calamity, for which he 
was not responsible, had fallen on the nation, he would bestir 
himself, enter the lists, and win the victor’s laurels. It was 
certainly unnecessary that he should with this object remain 
continuously in office. He could count upon recall in the hour 
of need, And at last, when the cabinet refused altogether to 
listen to his advice, he definitely resigned. But pecuniary con- 
siderations, as well as others, induced him to retain as long as 
possible the appointment which gave him little trouble and 
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vas highly profitable. Even with his official income he could 
not make'ends meet; without it he would sink much deeper 
into debt. Consequently he held on until circumstances 
made retirement inevitable, 

To reir to Amerian matter, Since Chatham ly ill and 
refused to give any advice, the other ministers were obliged to 
act on thelr own responsibility. In eabinet councils, held on 
April 24 and May 1, they resolved upon the measures to be 
proposed to Parliament.’ It was by no means Townshend 
tlone who ‘urged energetic ation. "The most varie idea 
were propounded as to the right way of dealing with the 
colonists. One suggestion war thet ‘the governors should 
receive authority to distribute billets essigning quarters to 
the soldiers, as they deemed advisable. Another was that 
the salaries’ of officials should be at once deducted. from 
the first taxes collected. And yet another, that all utter- 
ances, spoken or written, against the unlimited legislative 
power of Parliament should be made punishable offences. 
The suggestion that exten port duties should be imposed wa 
not made by Townshend, and wns at first unfavourably 
received by the majority. ‘The only measure which originated 
with him was that suspending the powers of the New York 
legislature: and this he also managed to carry. ‘The cabinet 
eventually decided, first, to request. Parliament to pass an 
act for the above suspension, to hold good until the colony 
thought At te comply with the tevas of tha Mutiny Acts 
secondly, to propose the establishment of a board of customs 
in America, by means of which payment should be assured of 
the duties intended to cover the expense of administration. 
These duties, which were to be laid upon certain wares 
already selected, would secure the salarice of the govern- 
ment officials, wha would thus be more independent of the 
legislatures, 

‘On May 18 these pregnant proposals, announcing afresh 
departure from the policy of indulgence and conciliation, 
were laid before the House of Commons by ‘Townshend, 
who thereby made himself responsible for’ them to. the 
colonies and to the world. During the course of the long 
debates which ensued he made his dominating position 

1 See Shelburne’s report to Chatham of April 26, 1767.—Chatham MSS. 
Bancroft, History of the United States, 111. chap. xix, 
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mufficiently plain; he even ventured to attack the prime 
minister and his representative: He declared that, though 
Chatham and Grafton were meritorious slatermen, who at 
times had valusble ideas, yet their plana were occasionally 
go ieomatine that they. vould: require tobe iipeued i 
forcing-howe, ‘Townshend's bills were passed, in spite of all 
the efforts of a divided opposition, which, however, in apite 
ofits divisions, was atrong enough to ronte fn the minitsy 
serious apprehensions of defeat on other questions upon whicl 
Rockingham and Grenville did not hold such diametrically 
opposite opinions son that of Astron" In this pedcaent 

fafton appealed to Chatham ; but it required « letter from 
the king himself to induce Chatham to see the duke. When 
they met, Grafton explained that an attempt must be made 
to win over either Bedford or Rockingham to their side; and 
with great trouble he elicited from Chatham an opinien in 
favour of the former.* But the general impression which he 
fori om al be caw! exis neve mane bom 
Chatham, and must in future conduct the affaire oF the state 
ion bis ova respousiblity, 

‘The situation was farther complicated towards the end of 
June, when General Conway attempted to leave the sinking 
government ship ;® his withdrawal seemed to pr e a defec- 
fion of all the members of the old Neweastle faction, King 
George once more turned to Chatham for advice, but Chatham 
could-say nothing but that the king must endeavour to prevail 
upon Grafton aud Townshend to remain, — Grafton, however, 
wos determined that Under mo consideration ‘whatever would 
he retain his post if Conway resigued® Fortunately the 
knowledge of this fact induced General Conway to continue 
for the time being to discharge his duties as leader of the 
Hone of Commonn, One-coneeqoence of these oceireasea 
was that, after the prorogation of Parliament in the beginnin 
of June, Grafton, instead of attempting to ally himself wi 
the Duke of Bedford as Chatham had advised, sought alliance 
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with the Marquis of Rockingham, believing this to be the 
surest means of preventing Conway's resignation. But he 
was unsuccessful. The marquis was not disposed to place his 
influence and his ability at the service of the Chatham ad- 
ministration; his wish was to undertake the charge of affairs 
at the head of his own party. This, however, was not the 
King’s desire. The negotiations came to nothing, Chatham 
had taken no share in them, notwithstanding the appeals of 
the king; he answered that the state of his health rendered 
him quite incapable of attending to business! Fortunately 
for the government, more favourable intelligence arrived 
from America about this time. The assembly of New York 
had voted a sum of money for the support of the troops, a 
proceeding which Shelburne immediately recognised ss com- 
pliance with the disputed clause of the Mutiny Act. He 
intimated to the governor that the decree of suspension was 
no longer to be enforced? This was, however, a hazardous 
act of clemency; it was almost certain to encourage the 
Americans in their wilfulness, and to arouse the indignation 
of their enemies in England. 

‘A man now appeared in London who felt himself capable 
of ending the terrible confusion of public affairs and offered 
his advice. This was old Lord Holland (Henry Fox). He 
was a practical politician, whose sight was unobscured by 
illusions, and knew exactly in what manner it was possible to 
establish in the carrupted: state a strong government, against 
which no opposition would have any power. What he had 
never doubted was becoming daily more obvious, that the 
changing winds of popularity, and the irregular and contrary 
currents of party, made progress impossible. To bring the 
will of Parliament and the will of the king into unison by the 
excellence of the object aimed at, as Chatham proposed to 
do, was, under existing conditions, a chimerical bene? which 
would end in shipwreck. There was only one means which 
made steady advance possible, in spite of wind and current. 
‘This was the proper application and the full employment 
of the power of the Gren. “dn the reign of George 1. this 
influence had never been felt, because it had been divided 


Hin Archives, 


3 Report of the Prussian ambassador, July 14, 1767.—I 


4 Fitemaurice, ae of Lord Skelowrne, ii, 60; Prussian ambassador's report 
of July 17, 1767.— 
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between the king and the heir-apparent. At the time of 
the peace Fox had attempted to introduce a system upon this 
basis, but the king himeelf and the favourite had deserted 
him.” Since then he had contented himself with looking on, 
watching the two going their own way and experiencing 
one disappointment after another. Whatever ministry they 
formed, there was invariably an opposition to undermine its 
foundations. ‘They had set their last hopes on Chatham, and 
now he, too, had succumbed to the force of circumstances, It 
seemed to Fox, now Lord Holland, that the moment had 
arrived for him ‘to come forward again with his theory.! He 
maintained to the doubting Horace Walpole that the King of 
England could always make what ministry he pleased, that he 
raigut male & pase fiat minister aad could maintain his aoyif 
he ‘but set about it in the right way. ‘There had been no 
necessity whatever, he declared, to take so much trouble to 
retain Conway in offices it would have been ensy to fill ie 


P"flolland hed no longer any ambition to take the reins of 
government into his own hand; he felt that he was too old 
and feeble; but he desired to see the triumph of his political 
theory and to assist the king to replace the many formidable 
complications with a stable admiuistration. On July 2% he 
had an audience with his majesty,’ during the course of 
which he explained his system.” ‘The whole influence of the 
Crown—its rights and powers, favours and punishments, the 
bestowal of posts, titles, pensions, promotions in the army 
and navy—all this and every other available means were to 
be employed to create a docile Parliament, and thus to 
invalidate any attempt at opposition to the measures of the 
government. Forty years’ experience had convinced Holland 
that this was the only effectual remedy. It would spare the 
king the necessity of humouring influential politicians in order 
to induce them’ to take offices any of his lords-in-waiting 
could, when required, enter the cabinet, 

Te cannot be asserted that the king adopted this plan at 
once and without reservation. He shrank from the odium 
which he would thereby incur, from the danger to his popu- 
larity and to the reputation, as a strictly constitutional 


1 Walpole, George 112, iii, 49. 
* Prussian ambassador's report of September 4, 1767.—Berlin Archives. 
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monarch, which he valued, We observe him continuing to 
tack and trim, He would not follow the advice of his 
ministers in September, to dissolve Parliament before the 
usual time, He declared that as long as lawful means were at 
his disposal he would not have recourse to such as were 
abhorrent to the nation! Nevertheless he did not despise or 
neglect Holland's suggestions. He felt that in them he had 
something to fallback om; they gave him hope forthe future 
and enabled him to adopt a more decided tone. Nor did he 
‘oppose the extensive preparations which Bute and his friends 
were already making for the election in the following year, 
for which purpose they were dispensing crown favours with 
unprecedented liberality.? ‘The royal coffers, which were in a 
very empty condition, were untouched, and the work was done 
at the expense of the country and of the opposition. 

Chatham remained till the end of August in London, where 
he had another very severe attack of his malady. For a long 
time he was confined to bed,’ entirely occupied with thoughts 
of death Towards the end of July he fell into a condition 
of complete apathy.’ He got up, but sat all day at a table, 
supporting his head in his hands, and taking no notice of 
any one, Lady Chatham only paid him short visits, When 
he wanted anything he knocked on the floor with a stick, and 
then avoided ‘all unnecessary words, generally making known 
his desire by signs. In the middle of August he was again s0 
ill that Lady Chatham procured a power of attorney qualify- 
ing her to transact all his business. His condition gave rise 


1 Report of the Prussian ambasudor, September 18, 1767.—‘Les ministres 
commengant A craindre de ne pas pouvoir s'assurer de la pluralité & la pro- 
ehaine stance du Parlement, ont propost au Roi de Ia dissoudre, immédiate- 
ment aprés sa rentrée, et de gérer seul les affaires jusques A l’assemblée de 
nouveau, Sa Maj. n’a cependant pas gofté cet cxpldient et leur a répondu, 
qu’anssi longtemps qu’ Elle pourrait se servir des voies légales, Elle ne voulait 
‘pas recourir & des moiens odieux & la nation.'—Berlin Archives, 

Prussian ambassador's report of September 4, 1767.—Berlin Archives, 

¥ Grenville Papers, ix. 38. 

« Prussian ambassador's report of July 14, 1767: ‘Occupé du matin au soir 
de Vidée de s2 maladie et se croyant mort au moindre mouvement de son corps, 
ine fait que demander & sa femme, au médecin et aux assistants, «il ne va 
expizer & V'instant, idée qui le fait trembler au dela de toute expression.'—Berlin 

ives. 

" Grenville Papers, iv. 123 f 

© Chatham Correspondence, ii. 282, note. 
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to the gravest fears; the physicians had so little hope of his 
recovery that they considered it necessary to inform him of 
his danger during a lucid interval, information which he 
received with perfect resignation! A few days later, on 
‘August 20, Dr. Addington declared that, although the pro- 
stration was excessive, his patient's head was so clear that 
recovery might be hoped for, an opinion which was Literally 
accepted.! On the 24th he was still considered to be in great 
danger, because of his extreme emaciation. It waa believed 
that nothing but an attack of gout could save him.? But a 
change for the better had undoubtedly taken place, for 
Dr. Addington now decreed a change of air to be ne : 
regarding a journey as not only possible, but likely to be 
beneficial. Hence on the @8th Lady Chatham begged that 
the king would permit her husband to travel into Somerset- 
shine, a request which was willingly granted.¢ 

At the beginning of September, therefore, Chatham went 
down to Duston Fynsent, accompanied by Dr. Addington, 
who was, however, soon called away by the dangerous illness 
of his own son,’ Chatham remained at Burton for some 
weeks, and thence reports of decided improvement in his con- 
dition reached town! The country air reinvigorated him and 

radually dispelled the melancholy which had taken hold of 

im. In the course of a few wecks he was able to walk out 
and did not mind being seen. But he would not yet have any- 
thing to do with business. ‘To Grafton’s appeals he returned 
the stereotyped answer that the state of his health did not 
permit him to think on political subjects.” ‘Towards the end 
of October he went to Bath,’ to complete his cure. His 


2 Prussian ambassador's report of August 18, 1767 : ‘La maladie du Comte 
Chatham empire de jour en jour, et selon les apparences il sera bientOt fait de 
Tai, Une personne bien instruite . . , m’a dit que son état actuel était pi 
ela mort. Les médecins désespérent aussi de son rétablissement, et Pont 
informer, il ya quelques jours, dans un de ses bons intervalles, de Ta crise oit 
‘ge trouve actuellement, nouvelle qu'il a regue avec beaucoup de réxignation.’ 
Berlin Archives, 


id., iv. 157 f 

‘rafton Memotrs, 169 {. ; Chatham Correspondence, iii, 282 f. 
rranvitle Papers, iv. 163, 

Prussian ambassador's report of September 25, 1767.—Berlin Archives. 
1 Sbid., October 6, 1767. 

9 Zbid., October 30, 1787. 
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improvement continued; he was soon able to ride, and, 
although still thin and ‘pale, seemed to be in a much more 
satisfactory condition.’ Lord Camden and Mr. Thomas 
Walpole were also taking the waters at Bath at this time; 
but Pitt seems still to have avoided holding intercourse with 
any one, and this in so marked a manner as to confirm the 
opinion that his mind was affected? 

At this time a desire took possession of him to regain his 
old property at Hayes? It seems to have been an idea which 
preyed upon his mind, for we find Lady Chatham doing every- 
thing that lay in her power to effect the purchase, although 
they had no ready money at their disposal. It was not 
even with the view of living at Hayes that Chatham coveted 
the possession of the place—this could have been arranged 
without purehase—he simply desired to own it again. On 
October 24 Lady Chatham wrote to Mr. ‘Thomas Walpole, 
begging that he would allow them to buy back the operty 
She pathetically dwelt upon the benefit which he would there y 
confer upon her husband and his children and children’s 
children. Walpole replied that he was very averse to part- 
ing with the place, on which he had laid out much money; 
but he offered Lord Chatham the use of the house for a 
month, or for the whole summer, and proj to remove his 
own family from it at once. This offer Lady Chatham 
declined, and again urged him to sell. Mr. Walpole consulted 
Lord Camden, and then unwillingly decided to part with the 

lace, as he would not mm the risk of the charge of retard- 
ing Lord Chatham's recovery, ‘The re-purchase was concluded 
in November, and Walpole arranged that Chatham should 
take possession of his old home again before Christmas. 
‘The purchase-money was provided by the sale of a part of 
the Pynsent estate which lay in Wiltshire. Thia land being 
already heavily mortgaged, the mortgages had to be trane- 
ferred to Hayes. As land to the value of £28,000 had 
already been sold at Burton ® (probably by Lady Chatham 
under her power of attorney in order to py off debts), the 
possessions In the west must have been considerably diminished. 


} Grenville Papers, iv. 180. 2 Pbid,, iv. 1856 
2 See Walpole, George 111,, iti. 30 £. 

+ The letters preserved among the Chathem MSS. 

® Grenville Papers, iv. 163 6. 
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On the other hand, Chatham now owned Hayes and a piece of 
land in the neighbourhood of the value of £2000, which had 
been bequeathed to him in the summer of 1767) It seemed 
to be the fashion to leave legacies to Lord Chatham. At 
Ralph Allen’s death in 1764 he had received one of £1000, 

In the meantime important changes had been taking place 
in the political world ‘These were brought about Ey. the 
unexpected death of Charles Townshend, the man to whom 
the future seemed to belong. He died on September 4, of 
an illness the nature of which cannot be established by the 
accounts given of it; it was called? ¢ putrid fever,’ but this is a 
name applicable to a number of different diseases. 'Town- 
shend was succeeded as chancellor of the exchequer by Lord 
North, the fature prime minister, North was elresdy more 
intimately acquainted with the king’s political ideas than 
‘Townshend had been, and at # later period he did not hesitate 
to employ the means recommended by Lord Holland. Other 
changes {ook place after Parliament had met, when Chatham's 
continued absence necessitated a reinforcement of the ministry. 
Since an arrangement with Rockingham bad proved impos 
sible, negotiations were now begun with the Duke of Bedford, 
with the aim of introducing some of his friends into the 
government; the duke’s feeble health obliged him to decline 
office. This change implied a stronger bias of the cabinet 
towards Townshend's energetic American policy, and conse- 
quently an abandonment of Shelburne’s views. But it was 
necessary to avoid a difference with Shelburne himself, since 
his resignation would inevitably lead to Chatham's, which 
the king was determined to avoid, Hence the expedient 
was devised of dividing the sectetaryship of the southern 
aepertnient into two separate appointments, Henceforward 
colonial affairs were to constitute the special province of a 
third secretary of state. Shelbume was courteously offered 
his choice between the two offices into which his own had been 
divided, but he could hardly do otherwise than choose the 
department of foreign affairs, since he would as secretary for 
the colonies have been in perpetual collision with the majorit: 
in the cabinet? Grafton, of course, was on his side, ani 


) Grenville Papers, iv. 118. 
2 Fitzmaurice, Shelburne, ii. 6 
® Chatham Correspondence 
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would have liked him to retain the management of colonial 
affairs; but Grafton alone, without Chatham, was not a 
sufficient support, and it was evident that Chatham had no 
intention of interfering. Shelburne, in a long letter to Lady 
Chatham, requested to be informed what her husband's 
opinion on the matter in question was; but Chatham again 
made the excuse of illness, and declined to speak.! Shelburne 
thereupon resolved to retain his old office, the secretaryship of 
the south, leaving the colonial department, which had been 
separated from it, to Lord Hillsborough, & member of the 
Bedford faction. 

‘The new cabinet, which resulted from the negotiations 
with the Duke of Bedford and was formed on December 22,4 
could hardly be designated a Chatham ministry. Only three 
of Chatham's adherents—Grafton, Camden, and Shelburne— 
continued to hold important political appointments, while 
three occupied important military posts: Lord Granby was 
commander-in-chief, General Conway, lieutenant-general of 
ordnance, and Sir Edward Hawke, first commissioner of the 
admiralty. Lord Northington, who retired, was succeeded as 
lord president by Bedford's friend, Earl Gower; Conway was 
sueceeded as secretary of the northern department by Lord 

uth; and Lord Hillsborough became secretary for 
the colonies. Although Chatham was still nominally prime 
minister, and Grafton in appearance leader of the government, 
the real power, as the American question assumed greater 
importance, was gradually transferred to that section of the 
ministry dominated by the influence of the Duke of Bedford. 
This change was most distasteful to the king, little as he 
approved of the policy of conciliation; for in the rise of the 
Bedford faction he saw the commencement of » return to 
party government. His displeasure fell chiefly on Chatham, 
who had promised to make such a return impossible? He 
called him ‘a charlatan, who in difficult times affected ill- 
health, to render himself the more sought after,’ a speech made 
in the heat of the moment, which need not be regarded as 
a true expression of the king’s opinion, 


2 Chatham Correspondence, ii. 292 €. 

+ Prussian ambastador’s report of December 22, 1767.—Berlin Archives, 
Grafton Memoirs, p. 183. 
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would have liked him to retain the management of colonial 
affaira; but Grafton alone, without Chatham, was not 
sufficient support, and it was evident that Chatham had no 
intention of interfering. Shelburne, in a long letter to Lad: 
Chatham, requested to be informed what her husband’s 
opinion on the matter in question was; but Chatham again 
made the excuse of illness, and declined to speak.' Shelburne 
thereupon resolved to retain his old office, the secretaryship of 
the south, leaving the colonial department, which had been 
separated from it, to Lord Hillsborough, a member of the 
Bedford faction. 

The new cabinet, which resulted from the negotiations 
with the Duke of Bedford and was formed on December 227 
could hardly be designated a Chatham ministry. Only three 
of Chatham’s adherents—Grafton, Camden, and Shelburne— 
continued to hold important political appointments, while 
three occupied important military posts: Lord Granby was 
commander-in-chief, General Conway, lieutenant-general of 
ordnance, and Sir Edward Hawke, first commissioner of the 
admiralty. Lord Northington, who retired, was succeeded as 
lord president by Bedford's friend, Earl Gower; Conway was 
succeeded as secretary of the northern department by Lord 
Weymouth; and Lord Hillsborough became secretary for 
the'colonies. Although Chatham was still nominally prime 
minister, and Grafton in appearance leader of the government, 
the real power, as the American question assumed greater 
importance, was gradually transferred to that section of the 
ministry dominated by the influence of the Duke of Bedford. 
This change was most distasteful to the king, little as he 
approved of the policy of conciliation; for in the rise of the 

dford faction he saw the commencement of a return to 
party government. His displeasure fell chiefly on Chatham, 
who had promised to make such a return impossible.* He 
called him ‘a charlatan, who in difficult times affected ill- 
health, to render himself the more sought after,’ a speech made 
in the heat of the moment, which need not be regarded as 
a true expression of the king’s opinion. 
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As soon as Shelburne heard of the move to Hayes, which 
Was tuace al the: very tine phen the changes were taking place 
in the cabinet, he rode out to Bromley, where he thought he 
could not fail to see Chatham as he passed, and oblige him to 
express some opinion and give some advice upon the new 
political situation, But Chatham had taken a different route; 
to avoid passing through London he had spent the night at 
his sister’s house at Putney, and had reached Hayes by the 
direct route from the west. After waiting some hours Lord 
Shelburne went away, leaving a letter for Lady Chatham? 
It proved impossible for him to obtain an interview with his 
chief. 

In 1768 the Chatham administration drew to its close, 
having to a great extent lost its original character. A pre- 
Jude to resignation was the fact that Chatham found himself 
obliged at the beginning of February to give up the privy seal 
for a short time." Lord Bottetort (Norborne Berkeley), a 
favourite at court, had speculated in the shares of an ‘ unin- 
corporated’ company of copper-workers at Warmley which 
was threatened with bankruptcy. Lord Bottetort, in order 
to save his private estates from the creditors, begged for 
the immediate incorporation of the company, after which 
private estates would not be liable. This would have been 
equivalent to a deception of the creditors. Chatham honestly 
refused to affix the privy seal to the deed of incorporation, 
affirming at the same time that he did not feel able to 
enter into the matter fully, or to hear witnesses, Lord 
Bottetort hereupon threatened to petition the House of 
Lords to remove Lord Chatham, as incapable of properly 
fulfilling the duties of his office. ‘This would have been 
unpleasant for Chatham, as inquiry would have led to the 

ublic exposure and discussion of ‘his complete inactivity. 

rafton undertook the part of mediator. He persuaded 
Lord Bottetort to delay the execution of his threat, and he 
induced Chatham, who had more than once spoken of retir- 
ing, to resign the seal for a short time, that the affair 
might be settled whilst the seal was in commission. He 
was able to cite precedents for such procedure. At the be- 
ginning of February, therefore, Chatham delivered up the seal 

} Grenviile Papers, iv. 199 f. + Life of Lord Shelburne, ii. 74. 
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to = commission of three persons, authorised to perform his 
functions.) But the opposition protested loudly sgainst the 
transference of one of the highest offices of the state to 

rsons of low rank,? and it was not until the end of the 
month that the commissioners were confirmed in their powers ; 
and then they dared not legalise what was so evidently a fraud, 
so that the aim of the whole proceeding was defeated, doubt- 
less to Chatham’s great satisfaction. It nevertheless cast a 
shadow on his reputation, that he should have condescended 
to such a manceuvre in preference to resignation. He ought 
undoubtedly either to have stood firm or resigned. On 
March 21, the appointed time having elapsed, a deputation 
of high state officials, headed by the lord chancellor, conveyed 
the privy seal to Hayes and solemnly confided it again to the 
charge of its rightful custodian, requiring of him anew the 
prescribed oath. 

Chatham's tenure of office, however, depended altogether 
upon the retention of his friends, the Duke of Grafton and 
Lord Shelburne, that is, upon the avoidance of any change 
in the situation which would oblige one or both of them to 
retire. Of course, if Chatham himself would have taken the 
lead again, all would have been well; the position of his 
adherents would then have been perfectly safe. But he could 
not make up his mind to theeffort; his aversion to business was 
still too great ; and besides, in order to act with any possibility 
of success, it would be necessary for him to abjure his principles. 
‘Therefore the most important question at present was: Would 
Grafton and Shelburne be able to agree with the Bedford 
faction? If so, the fragments of the Chatham administration 
might continue to exist. 

‘The elections which took place in the spring, after the dis- 
solution of a Parliament which had been in existence since 
1761, produced no material! change in the situation.* ‘There 
were many riots during the course of these elections, especially 
in London, the chief township of the county of Middlesex, 
which chose as its representative the notorious Wilkes, who 
had returned to England in defiance of the sentence of out- 


1 Chatham Correspondence, iii. 319, note. 
* Prussian ambassador's report of March 2, 1768,—Berlin Archives. 
+ Chatham MSS. 
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lawry still in force against him. he traffic in seats pro- 
ceeded upon a hitherto unprecedented scale, men who had 
made great fortunes in the East and West Indies offering 
enormous aums for them. On the whole, however, the 
party position was not greatly altered. Of more import- 
ance than the elections were the events in America and on 
the Continent, which were of a nature to render Shelbume’s 
position untenable, 

Very unsatisfactory news arrived from Massachusetts in the 
middle of April “The assembly of that province, having 
solemnly protested against the new Townshend taxation, 
although there could be no doubt of its legality or of the 
right of Parliament to impose it, sent an indignant address 
to the king and his ministers, Thus far there was no reason 
for anxiety; a quarrel with this colony bad long been antici- 
pated, and no doubt was entertained by the home government 
of being able to reduce it to order. But the assembly had 
at the same time sent a circular to the other colonial govern- 
ments informing them of its protest against the acts and 
requesting their co-operation; and this measure revived the 
fear of a united resistance. Vigorous action was considered 
advisable. It was resolved at a meeting of the cabinet council 
that the assembly of Massachusetts should be peremptorily 
ordered ‘to rescind the resolution which gave birth to the 
Address.’ The other states were to be ordered to take no notice 
of the circular, and their assemblies were, like that of Massa- 
chusetts, to be dissolved in the event of a refusal. General 
Gage was to receive instructions to concentrate a body of 
troops in the neighbourhood of Boston. Shelburne, to whose 
opinion on colonial matters much value was still attached, had 
been outvoted in the council, and his resignation would not 
have excited surprise, As the question, however, was not 
one which concerned him in his new post, there was no 
necessity for this step, from which he refrained in considera- 
tion for Chatham. 

However, a disaster soon occurred in Shelburne’s special 
department, of a magnitude to shake his own reputation in 
particular and that of the ministry in general. In the island 
of Corsica, which belonged to the republic of Genoa, there 
had for years been frequent rebellions, on account of the 

2 Fitzmaurice, Stelourne, ti, 126. 
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heavy taxes imposed by the commercial sovereign state.’ In 
1736 the rebels actually elected a Westphalian adventurer, 
Theodore Neuhof, their king, and they succeeded in maintain- 
ing their independence for some time under his rule. Then 
the Genoese obtained assistance from France, to which country 
they had been of service in various ways, and chiefly by 
providing crews for her vessels in time of war. ‘The insur- 
rection was put down, and King Theodore fled to England, 
where he died in 1765. But the Corsicans remained rebellious, 
and soon there was another dangeraus revolt, headed by a 
certain Pascal Paoli. The Genoese now determined, in order 
to gain relief from the heavy expense of these small wars, to 
cede the island to France for a sum of money. A treaty to 
this effect was concluded with the Duc de Choiseul in 1768. 
This event created great excitement in England, where it was 
considered that the arrangement brought an excessive increase 
to the power of France, Rochford, the English ambassador, 
made the strongest remonstrances, and might possibly have 
revailed on Choiseul to give way, if the latter had not 

n aware of Chatham's persistent inactivity and of the 
weakness of the English government. As it was, he ventured 
to take over the island, and at once despatched troops there. 
Grafton and Shelburne now resolved to assist the Corsican 
insurgents; but before acting they sent a certain Captain 
Dunant to the island to ascertain the position of affairs. After 
receiving his report they despatched the help demanded by 
Paoli, in such a manner as to leave the Duc de Choiseul no 

etext to complain, But it was already too late. The 
nch had suppressed the insurrection ; Paoli, like Theodore, 
took refuge in London. 

‘There was no injustice in holding the ministers responsible 
for this failure; trusting to their own impression that the 
struggle in Corsica would last longer than it did, they had 
been guilty of culpable delay. As Grafton wished to remain 
in office he had no choice but to sacrifice his colleague to the 
wrath of the nation. In the beginning of June the fact of the 
annexation became known to the public, and about the same 
time Grafton proposed that Lord Shelburne should be removed. 
from the office of secretary of state, But the Bedford party 
wished to delay changes until they had so strengthened them 

1 For this affair see Mahon, History of England, v, 207 f. 
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selves by new alliances, as to be capable of resisting any opposi- 
tion that Chatham might offer. It was Grenville in particular 
whom they desired to win over? 

Tt would therefore have been Shelburne’s best policy to 
resign before a new consolidation of the ministry had taken 
place, and thereby to place his opponents ina dilemma. 
This seems to have been his intention, but he allowed him- 
self to be dissuaded by Camden, the lord chancellor,? who 
knew that he would probably lose his appointment if both 
Chatham and Shelburne disappeared from the scene. By 
remaining in office the secretary of state placed himself in 
a difficult position, and exposed himself to many humiliations. 
It was necessary to appoint a new minister resident at the court 
of Turin, and be rerommended Lord Tankerville, but the king 
refused to accept his nomination? When riots occurred in 
Boston in consequence of the seizure of a merchant ship by 
the custom-house authorities it was decided, against his prin- 
ciples, to send more troops. General Amberst, Lord Chat- 
ham’s protégé, was dismissed from the governorship of Virginia, 
which was bestowed on Lord Bottetort, as compensation for 
the pecuniary losses he had suffered Undoubtedly Amherst's 
post had been a mere sinecure, as he did not reside in the 
colony, whereas Battetort went in person and thus put an end 
to one of the grievances of the colonists; Amherst also re- 
ceived compensation in the shape of a pension. Nevertheless, 
in this, as in the other measures instanced, there lay an unmis- 
takable slight to Shelburne. He waited patiently, still hoping 
that Chatham was to return. But when the appointed time 
for the reassembling of Parliament approached and Chatham 
had given no sign, he resigned on October 19.8 

Strangely enough, Chatham's fate had been decided a little 
earlier, and quite independently of the step taken by his col- 
league, who at the moment of his own resignation was wholly 
unaware of his chief's determination. The state of Chatham's 
health had undoubtedly improved very much since the spring. 
He was now so well that people wondered why he did not 

2 Grenvitie Papers, iv. 314 f,5 Chatham Correspondence, iii. 333, note. 
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heavy taxes imposed by the commercial sovereign state. In 
1736. the rebels actually elected a Westphalian adventurer, 
Theodore Neuhof, their king, and they succeeded in maintain- 
ing their independence for some time under his rule. Then 
the Genoese obtained assistance from France, to which country 
they had been of service in various ways, and chiefly by 
providing crews for her vessels in time of war. The insur- 
rection was put down, and King Theodore fled to England, 
where he died in 1765, But the Corsicans remained rebellious, 
and soon there was another dangerous revolt, headed by a 
certain Pascal Paoli. The Genoese now determined, in order 
to gain relief from the heavy expense of these small wars, to 
cede the island to France for a sum of money. A treaty to 
this effect was concluded with the Duc de Choiseul in 1768, 
This event created great excitement in England, where it was 
considered that the arrangement brought an excessive increase 
to the power of France. Rochford, the English ambassador, 
made the strongest remonstrances, and might possibly have 
premailed on Choiseul to give way, if the latter had not 

en aware of Chatham's persistent inactivity and of the 
weakness of the English government. As it was, he ventured 
to take over the island, and at once despatched troops there. 
Grafton and Shelburne now resolved to assist the Corsican 
insurgents; but before acting they sent a certain Captain 
Dunant to the island to ascertain the position of affairs. After 
receiving his report they despatched the help demanded by 
Paoli, in such a manner as to leave the Duc de Choiseul no 
pretext to complain, But it was already too late. The 

'rench had suppressed the insurrection ; Paoli, like Theodore, 
took refuge in London. 

‘There was no injustice in holding the ministers reeponeible 
for this failure; trusting to their own impression that the 
struggle in Corsica would last longer than it did, they had 
been guilty of culpable delay. As Grafton wished to remain 
in office he had no choice but to sacrifice his colleague to the 
wrath of the nation. In the beginning of June the fact of the 
annexation became known to the public, and about the same 
time Grafton proposed that Lord Shelburne should be removed 
from the office of secretary of state. But the Bedford party 
wished to delay changes until they had so strengthened dren 
1 For this afiair see Mahon, History of England, v. 207 f. 
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selves by new alliances, as to be capable of resisting any opposi- 
tion that Chatham might offer. It was Grenville in particular 
whom they desired to win over.? 

Tt would therefore have been Shelburne’s best policy to 
resign before a new consolidation of the ministry had taken 
place, and thereby to place his opponents in a dilemma, 
This seems to have been his intention, but he allowed him- 
self to be dissuaded by Camden, the lord chancellor? who 
knew that he would probably lose his appointment if both 
Chatham and Shelburne disappeared from the scene. By 
remaining in office the secretary of state placed himself in 
a difficult position, and exposed himself to many humiliations. 
Tt was necessary to appoint anew minister resident at the court 
of Turin, and he recommended Lord Tankerville, but the king 
refused to accept his nomination? When riots occurred in 
Boston in consequence of the seizure of a merchant ship by 
the custom-house authorities it was decided, against his prin- 
ciples, to send more troops General Amherst, Lord Chat- 
ham’s protégé, was dismissed from the governorship of Virginia, 
which was bestowed on Lord Bottetort, as compensation for 
the pecuniary losses he had suffered.* Undoubtedly Amherst’s 
post had been a mere sinecure, as he did not reside in the 
colony, whereas Bottetort went in person and thus put an end 
to one of the grievances of the colonists; Amherst also re- 
ceived compensation in the shape of a pension. Nevertheless, 
in this, as in the other measures instanced, there lay an unmis- 
takable slight to Shelburne. He waited patiently, still hoping 
that Chatham was to return. But when the appointed time 
for the reassembling of Parliament approached and Chatham 
had given no sign, he resigned on October 19° 

Strangely enough, Chatham's fate had been decided a little 
earlier, and quite independently of the step taken by his col- 
Teague, who at the moment of his own resignation was wholly 
unaware of his chief's determination. ‘The state of Chatham's 
health had undoubtedly improved very much since the spring. 
He was now so well that people wondered why he did not 

4 Grenville Papers, iv. 314 {.; Chatham Correspondence, iii. 333, note. 
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heavy taxes imposed by the commercial sovereign state? In 
1796 the rebels actually elected a Westphalian adventurer, 
‘Theodore Neuhof, their king, and they suceeded in maintain- 
ing their independence for some time under his rule. ‘Then 
the Genoese obtained assistance from France, to which country 
they had been of service in various ways, and chiefly by 
providing crews for her vessels in time of war. The insur- 
rection was put down, and King Theodore fled to England, 
whore he died in 1765, But the Corsicans remained rebellious, 
and soon there was another dangerous revolt, headed by a 
certain Pascal Paoli, ‘The Genoese now determined, in order 
to gain relief from the heavy expense of these small wars, to 

le the island to France for a sum of money. A treaty to 
this effect was concluded with the Duc de Choiseul in 1768. 
This event created great excitement in England, where it was 
considered that the arrangement brought an excessive increase 
to the power of France. "Rochford, the English ambassador, 
made the strongest remonstrances, and might possibly have 
prevailed on Choiseul to give way, if the Intter bed not 

en aware of Chatham's persistent inactivity and of the 
weakness of the English government. As it was, he ventured 
to take over the island, and at once despatched troops there. 
Grafton and Shelburne now resolyed to assist the Corsican 
insurgents; but before acting they sent a certain Captain 
Dunant to the island to ascertain the position of affairs. After 
receiving his report they despatched the help demanded by 
Paoli, in such a manner as to leave the Duc de Choiseul no 
pretext to complain, But it was already too late. The 

'rench had suppressed the insurrection ; Paoli, like Theodore, 
took refuge in London, 

There was no injustice in holding the ministers responsible 
for this failure; trusting to their own impression that the 
struggle in Corsica would lest longer then it did, they had 
been guilty of culpable delay. As Grafton wished to remain 
in office he had no choice but to sacrifice his colleague to the 
wrath of the nation. In the beginning of June the fact of the 
annexation became known to the public, and about the same 
time Grafton proposed that Lord Shelburne should be removed 
from the office of secretary of state. But the Bedford party 
wished to delay changes until they had so strengthened them- 

1 For this affair see Mahon, History of England, v, 207 f. 
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selves by new alliances, as to be capable of resisting any opposi- 
tion that Chatham might offer. It was Grenville in particular 
whom they desired to win over.! 

It would therefore have been Shelburne’s best policy to 
resign before a new consolidation of the ministry had taken 
place, and thereby to place his opponents in a dilemma. 
This seems to have been his intention, but he allowed him- 
self to be dissuaded by Camden, the lord chancellor,? who 
knew that he would probably lose his appointment if both 
Chatham and Shelburne disappeared from the scene. By 
remaining in office the secretary of state placed himself in 
a difficult position, and exposed himself to many humiliations. 
It was ne toappoint anew minister resident at the court 
of Turin, and he recommended Lord Tankerville, but the king 
refused to accept his nomination.’ When riots occurred in 
Boston in consequence of the seizure of a merchant ship by 
the custom-house authorities it was decided, against his prin- 
ciples, to send more troops.* General Amherst, Lord Chat- 
ham’s protégé, was dismissed from the governorship of Virginia, 
which was bestowed on Lord Bottetort, as compensation for 
the pecuniary losses he had suffered.’ Undoubtedly Amherst’s 
post had been a mere sinecure, as he did not reside in the 
colony, whereas Bottetort went in person and thus put an end 
to one of the grievances of the colonists; Amherst also re- 
ceived compensation in the shape of @ pension. Nevertheless, 
in this, as in the other measures instanced, there lay an unmis- 
takable slight to Shelburne. He waited patiently, still hoping 
that Chatham was to return. But when the appointed time 
for the reassembling of Parliament approached and Chatham 
had given no sign, he resigned on October 19.6 

Strangely enough, Chatham's fate had been decided a little 
earlier, and quite independently of the step taken by his col- 
league, who at the moment of his own resignation was wholly 
unaware of his chief's determination. The state of Chatham's 
health had undoubtedly improved very much since the spring. 
He was now so well that people wondered why he did not 

2 Grenville Papers, iv. 314 f.3 Chatham Correspondence, 
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heavy taxes imposed by the commercial sovereign state! In 
1736. the rebels actually elected a Westphalian adventurer, 
Theodore Neuhof, their king, and they succeeded in maintain- 
ing their independence for some time under his rule. Then 
the Genoese obtained assistance from France, to which country 
they had been of service in various ways, and chiefly by 
providing crews for her vessels in time of war. The insur- 
Tection was put down, and King Theodore fled to England, 
where he died in 1765, But the Corsicans remained rebellious, 
and soon there was another dangerous revolt, headed by a 
certain Pascal Paoli. The Genoese now determined, in order 
to gain relief from the heavy expense of these small wars, to 
cede the island to France for a sum of money. A treaty to 
this effect was concluded with the Duc de Choiseul in 1768, 
This event created great excitement in England, where it was 
considered that the arrangement brought an excessive increase 
to the power of France. Rochford, the English ambassador, 
made the strongest remonstrances, and might possibly have 
prevailed on Choiseul to give way, if the latter had not 
een aware of Chatham's persistent inactivity and of the 
weakness of the English government. As it was, he ventured 
to take over the island, and at once despatched troops there. 
Grafton and Shelburne now resolved to assist the Corsican 
insurgents; but before acting they sent a certain Captain 
Dunant to the island to ascertain the position of affairs. After 
receiving his report they despatched the help demanded by 
Paoli, in such a manner as to leave the Due de Choiseul no 
pretext to complain, But it was already too late. The 

rench had suppressed the insurrection ; Paoli, like Theodore, 
took refuge in London. 

‘There was no injustice in holding the ministers responsible 
for this failure; trusting to their own impression that the 
struggle in Corsica would last longer than it did, they had 
been guilty of culpable delay. As Grafton wished to remain 
in office he had no choice but to sacrifice his colleague to the 
wrath of the nation, In the beginning of June the fact of the 
annexation became known to the public, and about the same 
time Grafton proposed that Lord Shelburne should be removed 
from the office of secretary of state, But the Bedford party 
wished to delay changes until they had so strengthened them- 
4 For this affair see Mahon, History of England, v, 207 f. 
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selves by new alliances, as to be capable of resisting any opposi- 
tion that Chatham might offer. It was Grenville in particular 
whom they desired to win over.! 

It would therefore have been Shelburne’s best policy to 
resign before a new consolidation of the ministry had taken 
place, and thereby to place his opponents in a dilemma. 
‘This seems to have been his intention, but he allowed him- 
self to be dissuaded by Camden, the lord chancellor,? who 
knew that he would probably lose his appointment if both 
Chatham and Shelburne disappeared from the scene. By 
remaining in office the secretary of state placed himself in 
a difficult position, and exposed himself to many humiliations. 
It was necessary to appoint anew minister resident at the court 
of Turin, and he recommended Lord Tankerville, but the king 
refused to accept his nomination? When riots occurred in 
Boston in consequence of the seizure of a merchant ship by 
the custom-house authorities it was decided, against his prin- 
ciples, to send more troops General Amherst, Lord Chat- 
ham’s protégé, was dismissed from the governorship of Virginia, 
which was bestowed on Lord Bottetort, as compensation for 
the pecuniary losses he had suffered.’ Undoubtedly Amherst’s 
post had been a mere sinecure, as he did not reside in the 
colony, whereas Bottetort went in person and thus put an end 
to one of the grievances of the colonists; Amherst also re- 
ceived compensation in the shape of a pension. Nevertheless, 
in this, as in the other measures instanced, there lay an unmis- 
takable slight to Shelburne. He waited patiently, still hoping 
that Chatham was to return. But when the appointed time 
for the reassembling of Parliament spprosched and Chatham 
had given no sign, he resigned on October 19.° 

Strangely enough, Chatham's fate had been decided a little 
earlier, and quite independently of the step taken by his col- 
league, who at the moment of his own resignation was wholly 
unaware of his chief's determination. The state of Chatham's 
health had undoubtedly improved very much since the spring. 
He was now so well that people wondered why he did not 
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heavy taxes imposed by the commercial sovereign state. In 
1786 the rebels actually elected a Westphalian adventurer, 
‘Theodore Neuhof, their ling, and they succeeded in maintain- 
ing their independence for some time under his rule. Then 
the Genoese obtained assistance from France, to which country 
they had been of service in various ways, and chiefly by 
providing crews for her vessels in time of war, The insur- 
rection was put down, and King Theodore fled to England, 
where he died in 1765. But the Corsicans remained rebellious, 
and soon there was another dangerous revolt, headed by @ 
certain Pascal Paoli. The Genoese now determined, in order 
to gain relief from the heavy expense of these small wars, to 
fe the island to France for a sum of money. A treaty to 
thia effect was concluded with the Duc de Choiseul in 1768, 
This event created great excitement in England, where it was 
considered that the arrangement brought an excessive increase 
to the power of France. Rochford, the English ambassador, 
made the strongest remonstrances, and might possibly have 
pes on Choiseul to give way, if the latter had not 
n aware of Chatham's persistent inactivity and of the 
weakness of the English government. As it was, he ventured 
to take over the island, and at once despatched troops there. 
Grafton and Shelburne now resolved to assist the Corsican 
insurgents; but before acting they sent a certain Captain 
Dunant to the island to ascertain the position of affairs. T 
receiving his report they despatched the help demanded by 
Paoli, in such a manner as to leave the Due de Choiseul no 
prctext, to complain, But it was lready too late. | The 
rench had suppressed the ingurrection ; Paoli, like Theodore, 
took refuge in London, 

‘There was no injustice in holding the ministers responsible 
for this failure; trusting to their own impression that the 
struggle in Corsica would last longer than it did, they had 
been guilty of culpable delay. As Grafton wished to remain 
in office he had no choice but to sacrifice his colleague to the 
wrath of the nation. In the beginning of June the fact of the 
annexation became known to the public, and about the same 
time Grafton proposed that Lord Shelburne should be removed 
from the office of secretary of state. But the Bedford Rey 
wished to delay changes until they had so strengthened them- 

1 For this affair see Mahon, History of England, v, 207 f. 
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selves by new alliances, as to be capable of resisting any opposi- 
tion that Chatham might offer, It was Grenville in particular 
whom they desired to win over 

Tt would therefore have been Shelburne’s best policy to 
resign before a new consolidation of the ministry had taken 

lace, and thereby to place his opponents in a dilemma. 
‘This seems to have been his intention, but he allowed him- 
self to be dissuaded by Camden, the lord chancellor,? who 
knew that he would probably Jose his appointment if both 
Chatham and Shelburne disappeared from the scene. By 
remaining in office the secretary of state placed himself in 
a difficult position, and exposed himself to many humiliations. 
It was necessary to appoint anew minister resident at the court 
of Turin, and he recommended Lord Tankerville, but the king 
refused to accept his nomination When riots occurred in 
Boston in consequence of the seizure of a merchant ship by 
the custom-house authoritics it was decided, against his prin- 
ciples, to send more troops General Amherst, Lord Chat- 
ham’s protégé, was dismissed from the governorship of Virginia, 
which was bestowed on Lord Bottetort, as compensation for 
the pecuniary losses he had suffered® Undoubtedly Amherst's 
post had been mere sinecure, as he did not reside in the 
colony, whereas Bottetort went in person and thus put an end 
to one of the grievances of the colonists; Amherst also re- 
ceived compensation in the shape of a pension, Nevertheless, 
in this, as in the other measures instanced, there lay an unmis- 
takable slight to Shelburne. He waited patiently, still hoping 
that Chatham was to return, But when the appointed time 
for the reassembling of Parliament approached and Chatham 
had given no sign, he resigned on October 19° 

Strangely enough, Chatham's fate had been decided a little 
earlier, and quite independently of the step taken by his col- 
league, who at the moment of his own resignation was wholly 
unaware of his chief's determination. The state of Chatham's 
health had undoubtedly improved very much since the spring. 
He was now so well that people wondered why he did not 

1 Grenville Papers, iv. 314 f.; Chatham Correspondence, iii, 333, note. 

2 Chatham Correspondence, iti, 333, note. ® Ibid. 
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heavy taxes imposed by the commercial sovereign state.t In 
1736. the rebels actually elected a Westphalian adventurer, 
‘Theodore Neuhof, their king, and they succeeded in maintain- 
ing their independence for some time under his rule. Then 
the Genoese obtained assistance from France, to which country 
they had been of service in various ways, and chiefly by 
providing crews for her vessels in time of war, The insur- 
rection was put down, and King Theodore fled to England, 
where he died in 1765. But the Corsicans remained rebellious, 
and soon there was another dangerous revolt, headed by a 
certain Pascal Paoli. ‘The Genoese now determined, in order 
to gain relief from the heavy expense of these small wars, to 
cede the island to France for a sum of money. A treaty to 
this effect was concluded with the Duc de Choiseul in 1768, 
This event created great excitement in England, where it was 
considered that the arrangement brought an excessive increase 
to the power of France. Rochford, the English ambassador, 
meade the strongest remonstrances, and might possibly have 
prevailed on Choiseul to give way, if the latter had not 

n aware of Chatham's persistent inactivity and of the 
weakness of the English government. As it was, he ventured 
to take over the island, and at once despatched troops there. 
Grafton and Shelburne now resolved to assist the Corsican 
insurgents; but before acting they sent a certain Captain 
Dunant to the island to ascertain the position of affairs. After 
receiving his report they despatched the help demanded by 
Paoli, in such a manner as to leave the Duc de Choiseul no 
pest to complain. But it was already too late. The 

ench had suppressed the insurrection ; Paoli, like Theodore, 
took refuge in London, 

There was no injustice in holding the ministers responsible 
for this failure; trusting to their own impression that the 
struggle in Corsica would last longer than it did, they had 
been guilty of culpable delay. As Grafton wished to remain 
in office he had no choice but to sacrifice his colleague to the 
wrath of the nation, In the beginning of June the fact of the 
annexation became known to the public, and about the same 
time Grafton proposed that Lord Shelburne should be removed 
from the office of secretary of state. But the Bedford party 
wished to delay changes until they had so strengthened them- 

2 For this affair see Mahon, History of England, v. 207 f. 
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selves by new alliances, as to be capable of resisting any opposi- 
tion that Chatham might offer. It was Grenville in particular 
whom they desired to win over.’ 

It would therefore have been Shelburne’s best policy to 
resign before a new consolidation of the ministry had taken 

lace, and thereby to place his opponents in a dilemma, 
‘This seems to have been his intention, but he allowed him- 
self to be dissuaded by Camden, the lord chancellor? who 
knew that he would probably lose his appointment if both 
Chatham and Shelburne disappeared from the scene. By 
remaining in office the secretary of state placed himself in 
a difficult position, and exposed himself to many humiliations. 
Tt was necessary to appoint anew minister resident at the court 
of Turin, and he recommended Lord ‘lankerville, but the king 
refused to accept his nomination.’ When riots occurred in 
Boston in consequence of the seizure of a merchant ship by 
the custom-house authorities it was decided, against his prin- 
ciples, to send more troops. General Amherst, Lord Chat- 
hams protégé, was dismissed from the governorship of Virginia, 
which was bestowed on Lord Bottetort, as compensation for 
the pecuniary losses he had suffered.’ Undoubtedly Amherst's 
post had been a mere sinecure, as he did not reside in the 
colony, whereas Bottetort went in person and thus put an end 
to one of the grievances of the colonists; Amherst also re- 
ceived compensation in the shape of a pension, Nevertheless, 
in this, as in the other measures instanced, there lay an unmis- 
takable slight to Shelburne. He waited patiently, still hoping 
that Chatham was to return. But when the appointed time 
for the reassembling of Parliament approached and Chatham 
had:given no sign, lie resigned on Oclober 19° 

Strangely enough, Chatham's fate had been decided a little 
earlier, and quite independently of the step taken by his cal- 
league, who at the moment of his own resignation was wholly 
unaware of his chief's determination. The state of Chatham's 
health had undoubtedly improved very much since the spring. 
He was now so well that people wondered why he did not 
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heavy taxes imposed by the commercial sovereign state! In 
1736 the rebels actually elected a Westphalian adventurer, 
Theodore Neuhof, their king, and they succeeded in maintain- 
ing their independence for some time under his rule. Then 
the Genoese obtained assistance from France, to which country 
they had been of service in various ways, and chiefly by 
providing crews for her vessels in time of war. The insur- 
rection was put down, and King Theodore fled to England, 
where he died in 1765, But the Corsicans remained rebellious, 
and soon there was another dangerous revolt, headed by a 
certain Pascal Paoli. The Genoese now determined, in order 
to gain relief from the heavy expense of these small wars, to 
cede the island to France for a sum of money. A treaty to 
this effect was concluded with the Duc de Choiseul in 1768. 
This event created great excitement in England, where it was 
considered that the arrangement brought an excessive increase 
to the poner of France. Rochford, the English ambassador, 
made the strongest remonstrances, and might possibly have 

revailed on Choiseul to give way, if the letter bad not 

en aware of Chatham's persistent inactivity and of the 
weakness of the English government, As it was, he ventured 
to take over the island, and at once despatched troops there. 
Grafton and Shelburne now resolved to assist the Corsican 
insurgents; but before acting they sent a certain Captain 
Dunant to the island to ascertain the position of affairs. After 
receiving his report they despatched the help demanded by 
Paoli, in such a manner as to leave the Duc de Choiseul no 
pees to complain. But it was already too late. The 

'rench had suppressed the insurrection ; Paoli, like Theodore, 
took refuge in London, 

There was no injustice in holding the ministers responsible 
for this failure; trusting to their own impression that the 
struggle in Corsica would last longer than it did, they had 
been guilty of culpable delay. As Grafton wished to remain 
in office he had no choice but to sacrifice his colleague to the 
wrath of the nation. In the beginning of June the fact of the 
annexation became known to the public, and about the same 
time Grafton proposed that Lord Shelburne should be removed 
from the office of secretary of state. But the Bedford party 
wished to delay changes until they had so strengthened em 

1 For this affair ee Mahon, History of England, v. 207 £. 
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selves by new alliances, as to be capable of resisting any opposi- 
tion that Chatham might offer. It was Grenville in particular 
whom they desired to win over.? 

It would therefore have been Shelburne’s best policy to 
resign before a new consolidation of the ministry had taken 
place, and thereby to place his opponents in a dilemma. 
‘This seems to have been his intention, but he allowed him- 
self to be dissuaded by Camden, the lord chancellor,? who 
knew that he would probably lose his appointment if both 
Chatham and Shelburne disappeared from the scene. By 
remaining in office the secretary of state placed himself in 
a difficult position, and exposed himself to many humiliations. 
It was necessary to appoint a new minister resident at the court 
of Turin,and he recommended Lord Tankerville, but the king 
refused to accept his nomination’ When riots occurred in 
Boston in consequence of the seizure of a merchant ship by 
the custom-house authorities it was decided, against his prin- 
ciples, to send more troops. General Amherst, Lord Chat- 
ham’s protégé, was dismissed from the governorship of Virginia, 
which was bestowed on Lord Bottetort, as compensation for 
the pecuniary losses he had suffered’ Undoubtedly Amherst’s 
post had been a mere sinecure, as he did not reside in the 
colony, whereas Bottetort went in person and thus put an end 
to one of the grievances of the colonists; Amherst also re- 
ceived compensation in the shape of a pension, Nevertheless, 
in this, as in the other measures instanced, there lay an unmis- 
takable slight to Shelburne. He waited patiently, still hoping 
that Chatham was to return. But when the appointed time 
for the reassembling of Parliament approached and Chatham 
had given no sign, he resigned on October 19° 

Strangely enough, Chatham's fate had been decided a little 
earlier, and quite independently of the step taken by his col. 
league, who at the moment of his own resignation was wholly 
unaware of his chief's determination. The state of Chatham's 
health had undoubtedly improved very much since the spring. 
He was now so well that people wondered why he did not 
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resume his duties as prime minister. An architect, Mr, 
‘Teylor, who had been at Hayes on business, gave the Duke of 
Grafton an excellent report of his master’s condition. On the 
occasion of Mr. ‘Laylor’s second visit, however, he saw only 
Lady Chatham, who endeavoured to convince him that her 
husband was very rarely so well as he hed seen him, and that 
he was, indeed, stil very il, an explanation which evidently did 
not find full credence In August he was, we learn, able to 
be on horseback five hours a day ;* but he still could not per- 
tunde himself to teke any share, however small, in public 
business. He even declined # proffered informal visit from 
King George's brother-in-law, the King of Denmark, who was 
in London at this time? It was inevitable that the court 
should now begin to regard his illness as simulated Yet 
it in quite probable that he really was incapable of work. We 
find Lady Chatham, immediately after hie resignation, writing 
to Anna Pitt that it was possible for them, now that he was 
relieved from the dread of retention in office, to look forward 
to speedy improvement We are thus led to conclude that 
in mind at least he was still ailing, and that he had not 
overcome his morbid antipathy to political business. A 
plausible reason wes all that was needed to decide his 
resignation. 

‘At the beginning of October such a reason presented itself. 
Grafton desired to know with certainty if he might reckon 
on the active support of the prime minister during the comin, 
parliamenta session, even in the event of Lord Shelburne’s 
dismissal. He consequently requested the favour of an in- 
terview with Lady Chatham, which was granted upon October 
9° He then learned from her that it would probably be a 
Jong time before Chatham could attend to public business 


1 Grenville Papers, it, 310 §. 

2 Prussian aml report of August 12, 1768: ‘Je sais au reste de trés 
bonne part, que le Lord Chatham se porle beaucoup mieux et qui est journelle- 
ment cing heures A cheval. Les amis sont presque asturés qu'il reparattra 2. 
Youverture du Parlement.—Berlin Archives. 

1 Report of the Prussian ambassador, August 30, 1768.—Berlin Archives. 

4 Chathant Correspondence, iii. 334- 
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aguin, and on his part communicated to her not only the 
intelligence of Amborsts dismissal but also bis intention of 
dismissing Shelburne. He carefully explained the circum- 
stances which had rendered the dismissal of both these officials 
necessary, with the evident desire to conciliate the invalid 
prime minister and prevent his resignation, since such a step 
on Chatham's part would give the opposition a great ad- 
vantage. But this was the very opportunity which Chatham 
desired. ‘Three days later he communicated to the duke his 
resolve to retire.’ He gave as his reason his weak and broken 
health, but he did not omit to add that he could ‘not enough 
lament the removal’ of Amherst and Lord Shelburne, thereby 
indicating that this was what had finally decided him to 
resign. ‘The king still hoped to induce him to remain in 
office. In an autograph letter of the 14th he asked him to 
reconsider his decision, ‘As you entered upon that employ- 
ment in August 1766, at my own requisition, I think I have 
a right to insist on your remaining in my service ; for I with 
pleasure look forward to the time of our recovery, when I 
may have your assistance in resisting the torrent of Factions 
this country so much labours under.’ After assuring him that 
Lord Camden and the Duke of Grafton were equally desirous 
that he should remain, the king concluded: ‘I again repeat 
it, you must not think of retiring, but of pursuing what 
may be most conducive to restore your health, and to my 
seeing you take a public share in my affairs.” But Chatham 
was no longer open to persuasion. In the most obsequious 
terms he declared it to be absolutely impossible for him to 
continue to hold the privy seal. 
This decided the matter. After a term of office of two 
ears and three months, during only eight months of which he 
actually (and even then with considerable interruptions) 
guided the affairs of the state, Chatham retired from his 
exalted post. His health had undoubtedly been the chief 
obstacle to effective action, but he had also to taste in full 
measure the bitter grief of witnessing the failure (no doubt 
in part due to his enemies) of some of his most cherished 
plans, It cannot be denied that there was a sad collapse of 


2 On October 12, The correspondence on the subject of the resignation is 
be found in the Grajton Memtrs, p.22t, and the Chatham Corraspeaenee, i 
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proud hopes, a collapse which proved that the grest arbitrator 
of war was not after all the man best fitted to solve the 
difficulties of home and colonial administration. In his man- 
agement of home affairs he did not grasp the real questions 
at issue, and was led to operate with ineffective means ; and 
he possessed neither the economic knowledge nor the political 
sagacity requisite to the successful handling of colonial ques- 
tions. Eager though he again became to take an active part 
in public life, the only position that now remained for him, 
aged as he was before his time, was that of the Greck chorus, 
of the spectator whom ample experience has qualified to 
criticise; and this part he played to the end of his days with 
a spirit which gained for him new renown and reverent 
admiration, 
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THE OPPOSITION PEER 


Cuaruan’s resignation did not, however, necessitate the retire- 
ment of all his adherents. ‘The Duke of Grafton, whom only 
necessity had impelled to ally himeelf with men of other political 
opinions, still remained at the head of affairs. ‘The great seal 
was still in the hands of Lord Camden, who, though his con- 
duct during Chatham's illnesses had been ‘subject to squalls of 
time-serving,” had invariably, as soon as his patron reap} 
on the scenes, returned to his allegiance? It was Camden 
who now, as representative of his invalid friend, returned the 
privy weal to the king* And George, it must be noted, be- 
stowed it upon a nobleman of the aame political views as 
Chatham, namely, the Earl of Bristol,? who did not accept 
it until he had’ assured himself of the approbation of his 
predecessor It was evident that the court desired to treat 
the great statesman with the utmost consideration, so that 
there might be no occasion whatever for opposition on his 
art, and that the possibility of his return to office might be 
et open. But this, policy by no means ceincided with 
Chatham's own intentions. He had for the moment no objec- 
tion that his friends should continue to hald office, since it 


2 Walpole, George IU2., ii. 169 1. 

® Thackeray, History of the Karl of Chatham, ii. 117 {. 

® Report of the Prussian ambassador, November 25, 1768: ‘Qu’ll [the 
ministry) se croyait sasuré par Vengagement du Comte Bristol,’—Berlin 
Archives. 
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vas impossible for him, in his present state of health, to think 
of unseating the government ; but he wished to preserve the 
means of sccomplishing its downfall at any moment he 
thought fit. He wished, as it were, to have his arms round 
the pillars which supported it, in order to pull them down 
when the appointed time had come. ‘Therefore his consent to 
Camden's retention of office, and to Bristol's appointment, 
was expressed in very ambiguous terms, which he almost im- 
mediately averred had been misunderstood. He would thus 
be able to justify himself should his ‘pis oblige him to 
compel these friends to resign and therewith to end the 
existing system of government. 

In the meantime the ministers continued to rule unmolested ; 
indeed their position became more secure, as the news now 
received from both America and the Continent was more 
satisfactory.! At Boston a period of tranquillity began with 
the arrival and installation of the new troops, the pacific 
majority of the population rejoicing in the safety and order 
ensured by their presence. In Corsica the French had met 
with several repulses, which caused them to regard their new 
acquisition as a somewhat doubtful gain. Hence it was 
possible for the government to enter on the parliamentary 
winter campaign without many misgivings, especially as the 
widely divergent opinions of the different opposition groups 
made their union improbable. 

Chatham, relieved from the harassing cares of office, now 
devoted himself entirely to the task of restoring his own 
health. The fact that he succeeded ina surprisingly short 
time, and to such an extent that he was able to take part in 
the debates of the House with a clear brain and the old 
rhetorical vigour, does not entitle us to adopt the belief then 
generally entertained, namely, that the whole illness had been 
counterfeited? We have seen how necessary to his recovery a 
respite from political activity was, and there is no reason why 
we should be surprised at its speedy efficacy. 

‘The most important occurrence at this time was Chatham’s 
reconciliation with his brothers-in-law, Lord Temple and 
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George Grenville,! which was for the moment rather of a per- 
sonal than of a political nature. It was Lady Chatham who 
took the initiative. Before her husband’s resignation she had 
exchanged some rather mysterious letters with her eldest 
brother,* and now she gave him a direct invitation to Hayes. 
‘As Chatham had turned his back on politics, there was no 
longer any reason to continue the family feud, which was due 
to purely political causes, ‘Temple also was of this opinion, 
and on November 25, 1768, he appeared at his brother-in-law's 
country house, where he received a hearty welcome. George 
Grenville knew and approved of the step his brother was 
taking. On the 29th we find him also dining at Hayes? But 
we must bear in mind that this reconciliation did not by any 
means indicate a settlement of political differences, and that 
the union of the members of the family into a party, of which 
reports were of course immediately set in circulation, was still 
very far distant. The only political consequence at the time 
was that the Bedford party succeeded, by suggesting that Lord 
Temple and Mr. Grenville meant to take office themselves, 
in gaining the support of some of their friends. 

There is no doubt, however, that ‘Temple desired to live 
on good terms with his brother-in-law in political as well 
as personal matters. Like Chatham, and for a reason which 
he could not but approve, he presently desisted, for the time 
being, from parliamentary activity. Hitherto an advocate of 
the adoption of vigorous measures for the Americans, he sud- 
denly, on December 20, opposed a vigorous measure brought 
forward by the ministry. ‘They proposed to revive a statute 
of Henry vin., according to which mutinous colonists were 
to be sent to England for trial, that is to say, were to be 
removed from the jurisdiction of their own courts. This was 
& measure which played an important part in the develop: 
ment of the American war. in the debate upon it Lord 
‘Temple declared that he had hitherto believed that the object 
of stern measures was to bind the colonies to the mother- 
country, but that he now saw the opposite was intended; and 


1 Grenvili: rs, iv. 398 and 403 f. 9 Tbid., iv. 280 f. 
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as it was impossible for him to prevail against the superior 
power of the court, it seemed to him useless to continue in 
the House. He thereupon left and did not retum! This 
was a plain intimation that he intended in future to support 
Chetham’s policy ; for Chatham also had, at any rate officially, 
withdrawn from public life because he disagreed with the 
direction American policy had taken, on which question 
Shelburne had been driven out of office, In spite of this 
intimation, however, Chatham continued in political matters 
to keep his own counsel; he went on his way without en- 
lightening his brother-in-law as to his real intentions, 

‘The most important event of the winter session was the 
struggle with John Wilkes, who wes still obstinately en- 
deavouring to obtain a seat in the House of Commons. In 
this affair the ministry acted in perfect concert, and, in the 
main point xt issue, attained their aim. We shall retum 
to this subject presently, | In the spring Grafton took a 
step which could not fail to be led as an attempt to 
consolidate the cabinet, and to render it independent of out 
side influences. He had recently been divorced, and he now 
became a suitor for the hand of a niece of the Duchess of 
Bedford, Miss Wrottesley, the daughter of a poor clergyman, 
a lady who had hardly ‘any prospect of marriage Bedford 
could not but feel impelled thereby to attach himself more 
closely to Grafton,? not only out of gratitude for the honour 
dore to his relative, but also because this step appeared to 
evidence a determination on the part of his colleague to 
continue to co-operate with him instead of seizing the first 
opportunity to recall Chatham. ‘The marriage could not fail 
to be regarded as a step which rendered Chatham's return 
to power less likely and as an attempt to exclude his 
influence. 

‘Although Grafton insisted that in his marriage, which took 
place on June 24, he had no political end in view, and 
although Lord Camden, at Grafton’s instance, endeavoured so 


1 Prussian ambassador's report, December 20, 1768.—Berlin Archives, See 
‘Appendix. 
‘Tid., May ne 1769. 

1 Temple to Chatham (undated): ‘This marriage connects him, I think, 
very closely with the Bedfords, whom he is to govern, or who are to govern 
him, In that light, 2s unconnection was his only strength at St, James", con- 
nection may prove his weakness. The Butes may be alarmed.'—Chatham MSS. 
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to persuade Chatham,’ that statesman nevertheless made the 
event an occasion for giving a vigorous sign of life. By this 
time, the summer of 1769, he felt his health to be 20 far 
restored that he might venture to reappear in the political 
arena. His condition, he wrote to Temple,’ was much as 
it had been ten years before; and although his legs were 
still weak, and inclined to swell, he could ride six or seven 
hours a day without fatigue. He now suddenly resolved to 

y his duty to the king at a levée to be held on July 
Wend made his appearance without previously giving in- 
timation of his intention to be present. Every one was 
astonished, as he was supposed to be still ill, The king, 
whom he had not seen for two years and a half, received 
him very graciously, ‘and whispered him to come into the 
closet after the levée, which he did, and staid there twenty 
minutes."* 

Of the conversation which then took place, and which must 
have influenced Chatham's political attitude during the lest 
ee of his life, and in particular his attitude to the king, we 

ave several more or less credible accounts ; but it is evident 
that we cannot ascertain all that really passed between the 
sovereign and his ex-minister. The least circumstantial of 
the accounts is that given by Chatham himself to his brother- 
in-law,‘ whereby we are led to the conclusion that Chatham 
had taken the step rather in an unfriendly spirit towards 
Temple than with his approval. He had profited by Temple's 
absence at Stowe to carry out his project without revealing 
his intentions, and now he wrote to hin as if the whole thing 
had been a sudden inspiration, as if, feeling himself remark- 
ably well, he had been seized with the desire to pay his duty 
to the king, and as if only banal compliments tad been ex 
changed during the private audience. Baron Maltzahn, who 
went to Stowe on purpose to glean information, and to whom 
Temple read Chatham's letter, draws attention in his report § 
to the improbability that nothing more important had been 
said in the course of an audience which lasted twenty minutes. 

1 Grafton Memoirs, p. 236; Mahon, History of England, v. 381. 

2 Grenville Papers, iv. 42t 

2 Walpole, George 7/7, iii. 248 f. Report of the Prussian ambassador, 
July 14) 1769.—Berlin Archives. 

Grenvitle Papers, iv. 426 f. 
* Of July 21, 1769.—Berlin Archives, 
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It appeared to him, moreover, that Earl Temple was by no 
means satisfied with the communication. 

Much fuller are the Duke of Grafton’s notes,’ which were 
made immediately after the event, undoubtedly from the 
king's report to him of what had passed. According to these, 
George had expressed his regret that Chatham had felt obliged 
to reign, whereupon Chatham had most distinctly assured 
him that the state of his health, and that alone, had compelled 
him to do so. Then the earl had complained of various 
measures, which he had not been able to nip in the bud, and 
which it was now too late to prevent, and had expressed the 
hope that the king would not take it amiss if he felt imapelled 
not by ambition, but by a sense of duty, publicly to express 
his dissent. ‘The very uncertain state of his health would 
entirely preclude him from personally resuming the direction 
of affairs, 

We may safely assume this account to be trustworthy, in so 
far that all the above speeches were made in the course of 
the conversation; but this does not at all exclude the possi- 
bility that much more waa said, which the sovereign did 
not choose to repeat to his prime minister. In July Baron 
Maltzahn transmitted to his government the French transla- 
tion of a speech which Chatham was reported to have made 
to the king on this occasion,’ and which contains very much 
more. In it the ex-minister explains his appearance by his 
desire to assure his sovereign of his loyal attachment at a 
moment when the hydra-headed monster, faction, is again 
approaching the throne, He then begs his majesty to con- 
tinue his protection to those statesmen who had been intro- 
duced into the ministry by himself (Chatham), and not to 
trust those who were only actuated by selfish motives, He 
farther counselled him not to allow himself to be too much 
influenced by the complaints and petitions of the deluded 
masses, and especially not to permit the fomentation of dis- 
cord between the two nations composing the kingdom of 
Great Britain. In conclusion he declares that ill-health alone 
was the cause of hia resignation, and that if he recovers a 
muficient measure of strength he will not be disinclined to 


undertake the leadership again. 
) Grafton Memoirs, p. 2361. Quoted by Mahon, v. 381. 
4 See Appendix ii, 
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It is not credible that Chatham rehearsed a carefully pre- 
pared speech on the occasion of this unexpected private 
interview with the king; therefore the probability is that the 
composition from which these quotations are taken is a pure 
fabrication, consisting of what the earl was supposed to have 
said, or of what its authors wished the public to believe that 
he had said, If we examine the ideas expressed in it we find 
that they are those which led to the construction of the 
Chatham ministry in 1766; and this fact suggests the in- 
ference that the oration emanated from the party to which 
Chatham’s elevation to office at that time was due, and from 
the ranks of which a considerable number of the ministers 
were taken; thia was the party of Bute and his friends, The 
stress laid upon the struggle with faction, the advocacy of 
the interests of the ministers chosen in 1766 (special attention 
is drawn to the reasons for which they were selected), the 
warning against the Bedford faction, which was specially 
hostile to the favourite, the condemnation of the popular 
movement and of that against the Scots, these are points 
which support the inference so strongly that we feel almost 
certain of its correctness. Chatham's’ declaration that he 
might take office again, which, according to Grafton’s account, 
he did not make, is also suggestive of Bute, who still saw 
in the rule of the great statesman not only the salvation 
of the country, but also his own advantage. It seems clear 
to me that we have before us in this speech an attempt to 
turn Chatham's appearance to account in the interests of the 
Tory and Scottish faction, an attempt to increase its in- 
fluence by representing him’ as its ally. The truth, however, 
is hardly to be gathered from it. 

But what, then, was Chatham's real intention in makin 
this sudden appearance ? It seems to me that the key, whicl 
ia not to be found in the correspondences and memoirs of 
the day, is given in a report of the well-informed Prussian 
ambassador. He writes on July 21: ‘I venture to believe 
that Lord Chatham had no other intention than to un- 
deceive the public regarding the report which his enemies 
had spread, that his illness had eo impaired his faculties that 
he had become almost imbecile—a report by means of which 
they hoped entirely to crush the hope of the nation that he 
might in course of time again undertake the direction of 
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affairs, Now that he has shown himself to be in excellent 
health, this excuse is no longer available, and everything 
depends upon whether or not the King is prepared to satisfy the 
nation and to put an end to the derangements and disorders 
by offering the Earl conditions which he can accept.’ The 
bassador was undoubtedly mistaken in his supposition that 
‘Chatham would be easily persuaded to take office again ; but 
his other conjectures are so entirely in accord with all that 
we know of the facts that we are inclined to accept them 
ae correct. It must, however, be added that the Duke of 
Grafton's marriage, which suggested the danger of a con- 
solidated government, proof against hie influence, was the 
inducement to display his restored energy at this particular 
moment. 

In harmony with this theory is the obvious fact that no 
definite decision of any kind was secured by the audience. 
Chatham had no desire to take office, but neither did he desire 
to quarrel with the king. By royal invitation he took part at 
this time, as we are credibly informed by Maltzahn,’ in the 
deliberations on American affairs of either one or two cabinet 
councils, and the king again favoured him with half an hour's 
conversation, The ex-minister wished, by displaying political 
activity and showing that the king's door was always open to 
him, to disprove the unfavourable reports in circulation, and 
to regain his old influence over his friends. A certain con- 
firmation of this view of the matter is to be found in the fact 
that after the first audience he purposely lingered in the ante- 
oom, engaging in conversation with one and another, as if to 
display the satisfactory state of his health. To the Dukes of 
Grafton and Bedford he was reserved and cool, to Granby, 
Conway, and a few others particularly friendly.* 

But Chatham also meant to carry out that intention which 
he had notified to the king, of opposing the latest ministerial 
measures, With this purpose he began to give a political 
colouring to the lately restored alliance with the Grenville 

3 Report of July 11, 1769: ‘My Lord Chatham, dont Ja santé est aujourd’hui 
assex bien raffermie, fut invité d’assister au dit conseil, of i] se rendit en effet et 
‘oi il eut un entretien avec le Roi pendant unedemi-heure. Il a roulé, 4 ce 
quion dit, sur les affaires d'Amérique. Aujourd’hui il doit revenir en ville, & ce 

won m’a assuré, pour étre présent Aun nouveau Conseil, quill tiendra & St. 
James."—Berlin Archives, 
2 Walpole, George 177, iii. 249. 
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family and to enlist new allies, in order to form a coalition 
which, though it might not have « common positive, would 
at least have a common negative policy. With the whole 
of his family except his son William, who had not sutficiently 
recovered from a serious illness to travel, and was left behind 
At Hayes, be proceeded in great style to Stowe on July $8. 
He himself drove tandem in a vehicle known as a ‘jim- 
whiskie’; two coaches and six conveyed the family, with 
twenty servants, male and female. Temple asserted that the 
object of this visit was a private and political understanding, 
and this statement is corroborated by the fact that George 
Grenville hestened from Wotton to join the party. 

‘Chatham now tried to win the favour of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, by declaring that he himself was too old to take office, 
but that Rockingham had friends enough to form an admini- 
stration, and that he (Chatham) would forget all differences, 
and would never again attend # council in which the marquis 
and his adherents were not to be met, It was evidently his 
sincere desire to confront, with all the forces that seemed 
suitable for the purpose, the dangers which he saw threat- 
ening the state from without and from within. Rockingham, 
however, did not at first respond with any cordiality to 
these advances, Instead of accepting a repeated invitation 
to Hayes, he hinted that he would expect Chatham to pay 
the first ‘visit? Not until they began to make common 
cause against the government did the barriers between these 
two statesmen fall. 

The case of Wilkes again began to excite the public mind 
and to raise important questions of principle. In spite of 
the fact that the penalties of outlawry were still in force 

inst him, Wilkes had appesred in England at the time of 
the last elections, had been sominated parliamentary eandidate 
for the county of Middlesex, and had been returned by a large 
majority. He was expelled from the House of Commons and 
anew writ was issued for Middlesex; but the county re-elected 
him almost unanimously; such was the popular enthusiasm 
that no other candidate durst appear upon the hustings. ‘The 
House of Commons declared that an outlaw was incapable of 
representing a constituency in Parliament, and that the elec- 


1 Albemarle, Rockingham, ii, 102 f. : Grenville Papers, iv. 429. 
1 Walpole, iv. 22 f. 
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tion was null and void; he was re-elected. Again the election 
was declared by the House of Commons to be invalid; and 
on the occasion of the fourth election the ministry brought 
forward a Colonel Luttrell as candidate and supported him 
with their whole influence. Wilkes was again returned by a 
large majority; but the House of Commons ordered his name 
to be erased from the return and that of Colonel Luttrell 
substituted. In 40 doing the Houte exercised the right which 
it had always claimed to decide the legality of elections; and 
it could hardly be denied that it was perfectly justified in 
refusing to count the votes given to an incapacitated candi- 
date. But it was disputable whether the validity of an elector’s 
vote could be affected by a resolution of one branch of the 
legislature unsupported by any existing law. There was no 
law in existence applicable to the case in question ; hence the 
action of the House signified the assertion of a new principle 
evolved from the spirit of the constitution and the traditional 
position of the House of Commons, as alsa the domination of 
that body. ‘The whole question was one of authority ; and it 
could not have arisen at all if there had not grown up, side by 
side with the hitherto unquestioned authority of the Lower 
House, a new authority, that of public opinion, led by the 
press. Of this new authority Wilkes was the chief repre- 
sentative, It was not yet capable of any real victory; it was 
merely used by the opposition for its own purposes. Once 
in power, the opposition, after making a few concessions to it, 
would undoubtedly disregard it as completely as did the 
present government. All who had any the remotest prospect 
of office were swom upholders of plutocracy. Even the power 
of the crown, which was at present in the ascendant, was in 
reality a plutocratic force. 

It is not surprising that in this position of affairs (which 
we must bear in mind in considering the whole case and 
Chatham's behaviour in particular), the attitude of the legal 
authorities, who, as impartial arbitrators, ought to have been 
hest able to arrive at « decision, should have been marked by 
great hesitation. Lord Camden was at first strongly pre- 
judiced against Wilkes, but in time came to condemn the 

haviour of the government ;} Lord Mansfield locked up 
his opinion regarding the legality of the measures against 


» Walpole, iv. 29. 
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the agitator in his own breast, and only expressed himself 
pon the practical consequences of the counter-measures of 

opposition. If Chatham had not been affected by this 
uncertainty he would probably have uplifted his voice sooner 
than he did.?’ Not until Camden had resolved to oppose the 
decision of the majority in the House of Commons, and had 
prepared the necessary arguments, did Chatham also uplift 
the banner of opposition 

On January 9 the king opened Parliament with a speech, 
the first part of which was devoted to the measures taken 
for preventing the spread of the ‘distemper among homed 
cattle, » circumstance which excited much ridicule. The 
peaceful policy of the government was then detailed, as 
were also its endeavours to restore obedience to authority in 
America, In conclusion Parliament was exhorted to cultivate 
the spirit of harmony. In the House of Lords the usual 
motion was made for ‘an address to the throne approving of 
everything which the king bad said. In this case promises 
were added of all possible endeavour to secure harmony. 
But now Chatham, present for the first time after the lapse 
of several years, rose? and in vigorous words, which bore 
evidence to his possession of all the old intellectual force, 
condemned this display of deference and empty veneration 
as being of no real use to his majesty. It was the duty 
of the grand hereditary counsellors of the Crown to lay before 
their sovereign the true state and condition of his subjects, to 
inform him of the distresses and discontent which prevailed 
amongst them, and to show him the means by which the 
caunes of these might be removed. 

After dilating, with many a fine period and telling thrust, 
on his old themes—England’s need of alliances, the unsatisfac- 
tory peace of 1768, and the forbearance which was im| 
tively demanded in the settlement of American difficulties— 
he came to the royal exhortation to unanimity. The most 

fect harmony in the House of Peers, he said, would have 
ittle effect towards quieting the minds of the people 
and removing the causes of their discontent. It was the 


) Thackeray, ii. 132. 

® His reproach to Grafton for the hastiness of his decision shows that he him- 
self had required to give matters longer consideration. See Thackeray, ii. 129. 

$ For Chatham's speech see Thackeray, ii. 127-145 ; Walpole, iv. 23 £ 
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in Ireland, nor at home; because the man who has lost his 
own freedom becomes from that moment an instrument of 
tyranny, a danger to the freedom of others. ‘The discontent 
at home was due, he declared himself firmly persuaded, to the 
behaviour of the House of Commons in the Wilkes affair; 
consequently he begged leave to submit the following amend- 
ment to the address :— 

‘And for these t and essential purposes [the restoration 
Stharnouy] ve wil withall couveaent , take into our 
most serious consideration the causes of the discontents which 

wail in so many parts of your Majesty's dominions, and 
particularly the Inte proceedings of the House of Commons 
touching the incapability of John Wilkes, Esq. (expelled by 
that House), to be elected a member to serve in this present 
Parliament, thereby refusing (by a resolution of one branch of 
the legislature only) to the subject his common right; and 
depriving the electors of Middlesex of their free choice of a 
representative,” 

The amendment was so worded that it only declared a 
determination to investigate and brought forward indisput- 
able facts; it passed no verdict upon Wilkes, or upon the 
election, or upon the behaviour of the House of Commons, 
‘An appearance of condemnation was, however, produced by 
the mention of the assailable points. This was a ruse to 
induce the other side to tilt at windmills, If they exposed 
themselves by so doing, they could afterwards be sharply 
attacked and overthrown. Lord Mansfield, ever ready for the 
fray, actually allowed himself to be outwitted. He put forth 
all his powers to prove that the House of Commons possessed 
the right to pass final judgment in questions ing the 
seats of members in that House, and that, consequently, their 
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action could not be regarded as unauthorised legislation; he 
showed the danger of an interference by the Upper House in the 
private affairs of the Lower House, which the latter was certain 
to resent ; and he concluded by affirming that only an act passed 
by all the three branches of the legislature (to which, however, 
the Commons would very probably not give their consent) could 
undo the wrong, if wrong it were, which had been done. 

‘Then Chatham rose for the second time. He expressed, in 
a sarcastic tone, hie regret that a man of such subtle under- 
standing, the whole of whose learned argument he was not 
qualified to follow, should have given to his (Chatham's) words 
aun interpretation eo entively foreign to that which he hed 
intended them to express. He then demanded that the 
amendment should be read again, and, after this had been 
done, asked if anything of what the noble lord had been 
labouring to controvert were contained in it—if every fact 
stated in it were not completely and indisputably true, and 
could not, if necessary, be verified by reference to the journals 
of the House. He then proceeded, in his turn, to attack. He 
submitted Mansfield’s assertions to careful examination, with 
the special object of proving that the claim he advanced on 
bebal of the House of Commons was untenable. Of particular 
interest to us is Chatham's endeavour to show that there isa 
higher power or law which sets limits to the authority of the 
House of Commons and controls its actions. He character 
istically attributed this power neither to the House of Lorde 
nor to the king—his respect for the body representing the 
nation was too great ; he recognised it in the principles which 
are contained in Magna Charta, in the Statute Book, and in 
the Bill of Rights, and, ‘if a case should arise unknown to 
these great authorities, in that plain English reason which is 
the foundation of all English jurisprudence.’ Only what was 
sanctioned by such authority was valid and permissible. ‘The 
spirit of the constitution must not be violated; and the first 
principle of the constitution he affirmed to be this: ‘that the 
subject shall not be governed by the arbifrium of any one man, 
or body of men (less than the whole legislature), but by certain 
Jawa, to which he has virtually given his consent, which are open 
to him to examine, and not beyond his ability to understabd.” 

We see how ious was the basis on which Chatham 
declared the authority of the state to rest, a basis which could 

‘VOL. 11. R 
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only be consolidated by the conscientiousness of those in 
power. Instead of expounding the law Chatham was making 
of himself a lawgiver, a sovereig, by arbitrarily propounding 
fundamental legal principles, and then adapting them to given 
cases, It was an attempt to realise the theory of the con- 
stitutional state, an attempt the success of which would have 

iven free play to individual caprice. Proceeding from such 

indamental principles, from which a thousand different con- 
clusions can be drawn, the French Revolution overturned state 
and society, and, under the banner of liberty, established the 
most cruel tyranny. iii - ris 

In consonance with the general tendency of his speech, 
Chatham further affirmed the will of the nation to be more 
deserving of regard than the will of the House of Commons, 
and the rights of the constituents to be of more importance 
than those of their representatives. ‘Five hundred gentle- 
men, my Lords, are not ten millions; and if we must have 
acontention, let us take care to have the English nation on 
our side.’ ‘These words were a reference to the numerous 
addressea which had been received from all quarters expressing 
reprobation of the conduct of the House of Commons, and he 
was undoubtedly right in maintaining that such an expression 
of popular feeling must be respected and its causes thorough! 
investigated. But it was not permissible to assume forthwi 
that this very vigorous expression of opinion really represented 
the will of the nation. Careful inquiry would undoubtedly 
have led to the discovery that the movement was largel: 
artificial and due to the influence of ambitious agitators and 
of the opposition. Certainly the power and authority of the 
House of Commons, upon which, as its basis, the whole edifice 
of the state now rested, ought not te be called in question on 
account of such dubious machinations us these. If they really 
were the result of serious, healthy, widespread desires, these 
would find expression in the House also. 

In the month of April of this same year, 1770, appeared 
Edmund Burke's pamphlet, Thoughts on the Causes of the 
Present Discontent. Yt touches on many of the same points 
as Chatham's speech, but is no more successful in convinci 
us that the political condition of the country was utterl: bade 
It gives expression chiefly to the indignation of the old Whigs 
at seeing the Crown employ the same means to deprive them 
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of power which they themselves had employed in governing. 
It va through them that the House of ‘Commons had becomes 
corrupted; others were uow reaping the advantage of cor- 
ruption; hence they suddenly began to accuse the House 
of presumption and to draw attention to the faults and dis- 
advantages of its constitution. And as to Chatham, even 
granting that he was impelled to act as he did by honest 
convietion—he vigorously repudiated the charge of ambition 
—it certainly cannot be maintained that he displayed a very 
clear understanding of existing circumstances, The new ideas 
of the age were exerting their influence upon him; but he 
was unable to give intelligible expression to them, and unable 
to cast aside the principles of his youth. 

When Chatham stopped, Lord Camden rose and expressed 
the same ideas in even stronger terms. A lengthy debate 
ensued, and the amendment was eventually negatived by a 
majority of 100 to 86. This was a proof of the existence of 
a community of interests between the two Houses; the domi- 
nant elements in the Upper House exercised a preponderant 
influence in the Lower House; consequently there was as yet 
no real division of the legislature. 

Shortly after this debate the House of Lords adjourned, as 
important changes were taking place in the cabinet. Chatham 

at lest condescended to pay the required call upon the 
Marquis of Rockingham, and had thereby restored the old 
understanding with him and his friends. The consequence 
was the resignation of those members of the old Whig party 
who had been installed, and hitherto maintained, in office by 
Chatham. It would have been impossible for Lord Camden 
in any case to retain his appointment in view of his attitude 
throughout the last debate; he received his dismissal on 
January 17, About the same time Lord Granby resigned his 
appointment as commander-in-chief; and several other resigna- 
tions followed. The Duke of Grafton alone tried to maintain 
his position by attempts to deprive the hostile coalition of 
some of its most able adherents. He endeavoured to secure 
as lord: chancellor the eminent lawyer, Charles Yorke, second 
son of the Jate Lord Chancellor Hardwicke and it seemed 
as if he had succeeded? Although Yorke at first gave a 

} Walpole, George IZ, iv. 39. 

+ Sea Wribole 49; 48 Albemaule, Recknghom, ik 159 6 
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decided refusal and repudiated the idea of deserting his friends, 
he finally allowed himself to be persuaded by the king, in a 
private audience, to accept the seals. But whilst the patent 
of his peerage, the necessary preliminary to his investment with 
the offee of lord chancellor, was preparing, he died suddenly, 
It was reported that he had taken his own life in a fit of 
despondency produced by the contemptuous attitude of his 
relatives after his apostasy. 

‘This sad event was in itself sufficient to render the Duke of 
Grafton’s position untenable; the double attack made on him 
in the House of Lords on January 2@ was hardly necessary.! 
The Marquis of Rockingham (on the 2nd) moved for a day 
to take into consideration the state of the nation, made a 
speech in which he subjected the whole new system since the 
accession of George 11., and all the measures of his own politi- 
cal opponents, to criticism which was by no means in complete 
harmony with Chatham's opinions. Grafton having offered a 
calm and dignified explanation and defence of his position, 
Chatham considered himself obliged to reply. In a long 
speech he directed attention to the defecte in the existing 
system of government, and proposed means for their rectifica- 
tion. In this speech, which otherwise offers little that is new, 
one passage attracts our attention, as containing an idea of 
far-reaching importance. After speaking of the principles of 
the English constitution, of the procrastination of the govern- 
ment in the Corsican affair, of the condition of affairs in 
Ireland, and of the expense of his majesty’s civil government, 
he turned to the subject of that corruption which had become 
increasingly prevalent and dangerous since the great influx of 
wealth from India, This corruption he declared to be the 
chief cause of the universal discontent. Some immediate 
remedy for the great evil must be provided, and he himself 
bad one to suggest for the consideration of the House. 

‘ Whoever,” he proceeded,? ‘understands the theory of the 
English Constitution, and will compare it with the fact, must 
see at once how widely they differ. We must reconcile them 
to each other, if we wish to save the liberties of this country ; 
we must reduce our political practice, as nearly as possible, to 
our principles, The Constitution intended that there should 


1 Thackeray, History of the Bart of Chatham, ii. 149-66. 
® Teid., ii, toa 
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be permanent relation between the constituent and repre- 
sentative body of the people, Will any man affirm that, as 
the House of Commons is now formed, that relation is, in an 
degree, preserved? My Lords, it is not preserved; it is 
destroyed. Let us be cautious, however, how we have recourse 
to violent expedients. 

‘The boroughs of this country have, properly enough, been 
called the rotten parts of the Constitution. I have lived in 
Cornwall, and, without entering into an invidious particularity, 
have seen enough to justify the appellation. But in my 
judgment, my Lords, these boroughs, corrupt as they are, must 

considered as the natural infirmity of the Constitution. 

Like the infirmities of the body, we must bear them with 

tience, and submit to carry them about with us. ‘The limb 
is mortified, but the amputation might be death. 

“Let us try, my Lords, whether some gentler remedies may 
not be discovered. Since we cannot cure the disorder, let us 
endeavour to infuse such a portion of new health into the 
body of the Constitution, as may enable it to support its 
most inveterate disease. 

“The representation of the counties is, I think, still pre- 
served pure and uncorrupted. ‘That of the greatest cities is 
upon a footing equally respectable, and there are many of the 
larger trading towns which still preserve their independence. 
The infusion of health which I now allude to, would be to 
permit every county to elect one member more, in addition 
to their present representation. ‘The knights of the shires 
approach nearest to the Constitutional representation of the 
country, because they represent the soil,” etc. 

We see from this interesting passage that Chatham, in the 
course of his endeavours to check the despotism of the House 
of Commons, had taken an important forward step. In his 
last speech he had proposed to Limit the powers of the House, 
‘a process which would have shaken the constitution to its 
foundations, He now proposed a transformation of the House 
from within, which would both qualify and oblige it to express 
the will of the nation more distinctly and forcibly than it had 
hitherto done, It would then, he believed, refrain of its own 
accord from such injustice as it had lately committed. But 
this was a means of reform fraught with danger to the aris- 
tocracy ; it would probably in time deprive them, as well as 
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the king and the present ministry, of their deratin 
influence. ‘Therefore Chatham proceeded with the utmost 
csution, He did not meddle with the ‘rotten boroughs,’ 
the suppression of which (in a parliamentary sense) ought 
to have been his first demand, but declared them, without 
giving any reason, to be a necessary evil, the removal of 
which would be attended with danger to the state. ‘The 
real danger which it threatened was the loss of safe seats in 
Parliament for his sons, relations, and friends; and this he did 
not choose to bring about, (It may be noted that it was with 
the assistance of the borough of Appleby that his son William, 
sta inter period, intsel himeclt to the dignity ef prime 
minister.) He therefore devised the expedient of increasing 
the number of members, taking due precaution to ensure that 
the new representatives should be either quite independent, or 
if subject to any influence, then only to that of the landed 
aristocracy—in no case to that of the government. This was 
undoubtedly a project only capable of realisation in the future, 
for it was plain that the ministerial majority would not consent 
to undermine the foundation of its power. 

The hostility displayed by Chatham to the Duke of Grafton 
had deprived the latter of all inclination to retain the manage- 
ment of state affairs, especially now that his old allies, the 
Rockingham faction, had united with Chatham in opposing 
the government. All Grafton’s colleagues had deserted him, 

d his relations with the Bedford party were not sufficiently 
secure to form in themselves an adequate support. Gower, 
Savile, and others were agitating against him behind the 
back of the Duke of Bedford, who himself was well dis 
towards him. Hence, on January 27, he sent in his resigna- 
tion. It would be wrong, however, to regard this as a victory 
for the opposition; the new ministry was not recruited from 
its ranks, nor did it gain an ally in‘the fallen premier, ‘The 
change was rather of a personal than of a political nature: 
the king chose a more suitable leader, one prepared to face 
all the dangers threatening the state from within and from 
without ‘This way Frederick, Lord North, who now ex- 
changed his post of chancellor of the exchequer for that of 
fist lord of the treasury, 

& it i licatic i 's ic in 1783.— 
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‘This statesman, who was destined to remain in office much 
longer than any previous prime minister of George nt., differed 
meriedly from Chatham in two respects, He had no ambition 
to be the leader of the government, a position into which 
he was almost driven by force, and he was never influenced in 
his policy by secondary considerations, least of all by desire 
for popularity. He ealmly pursued the policy which seemed 
Dest to him, without any regard to the changes in public 
opinion or to the clamour of the masses, and without con- 
sideration of his own personal interests, He had supported 
Bute and the cider duty, although his action cost him the 
estate of Burton Pynsent, An advocate of the Stamp Act, 
he continued to support it after public opinion demanded its 
repeal, because he considered the retrograde policy to be mis- 

en and mischievous. He opposed Wilkes from the outset, 
and demanded his expulsion from the House of Commons, 
because he regarded the maintenance of authority as the 
primary condition of a healthy national development. It 
cannot be asserted that his action was invariably judicious 
whilst in power. But his mistakes were due, not so much to 
any want of judgment on his own part, as to a certain weak- 
ness which he displayed towards persons whom he loved and 
trusted. No one could force him to take a step of which 
he disapproved, but he often proved amenable to persuasion, 
and this was fatal to consistency of action. 

It was hardly to be expected that Lord North, who had no 
party of his own worth mentioning, should be able to hold his 
ground against the powerful opposition. ‘The power of the 
Crown, however, was now employed in the manner which had 
been recommended by Lord Holland, with the result. that the 
government remained certain of a majority. This was, it had 
now been proved, the only means of securing a stable govern- 
ment, unless the king were prepared, like his predecessor, to 
deliver himself into the hands of a faction. In the present 
case the faction must have been that of the old oligarchy—no 
other being sufficiently powerful. George m., who favoured 
Chatham's political principles, had done everything in his 

wer to carry that statesman’s policy into practical effect. 

jut Chatham himself had not been equally determined, and 
had again and again declined the responsibility of leadership. 
1 See Mahon on Lord North, History of England, v. 264 f. 
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What could the king do but choose other men, who would 
naturally sdiminister the afuire of the country according to 
his and their ideas of what was advisable, and not according 
to Chatham's? And, as Chatham now collected all available 
forces round him to attack the new government—no one 
knowing what his real object was, since he disclaimed all 
desire either to found « party of his own or to assume the 
leadership of an administration—the king was forced to 
defend himself as best he could, and with all the means 
which the constitution permitted him to employ. To cor- 
ruption he opposed corruption, not because he had any 
particular leaning towards autocratic rule, but because there 
was no other way out of the difficulty. ‘The country at the 
present crisis stood in need of a strong, stable government, a 
government against which the intrigues of faction could not 
prevail; and the only means of securing such a government 
was potent corruption. It was not George mu. who was to 
blame for this, but: the scléshness of the upper classes, 

No sooner was the new government in office than Lord 
Chatham, acting in co-operation with the Marquis of Rocki 
ham, began a systematic series of attacks. With these I shal 
deal’ briefly, as they are of importance only for their general 
tendency. 

On February 2, in consequence of Lord Rockingham’s 
previous motion, ‘the state of the nation’ was taken into 
consideration, on which occasion Chatham again discoursed 
upon the Middlesex election, endeavouring to prove that the 
pcedents cited by his opponents in defence oftheir behaviour 

re no analogy to the case in question. 

On March @ he seized the opportunity of = naval debate 
to attack the foreign policy of the goverment, and also to 
complain of the secret influences to which the king was ex- 
posed, influences from which he himself, while in office, bad 
suffered deeply. ‘This last assertion was a violent exaggera- 
tion, as Bute and the court party had, generally speaking, 
helped and not hindered him; but he knew that Lord Nor 
owed his now certain majority to their active interference, 20 
he felt impelled to calumniate them. 

On April 5 he supported a bill of George Grenville's pro- 
posing a better method for trying disputed elections an 

1 For the debates see Thackeray, vol. ii, 
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excellent measure, the aim of which was to deprive the 
majority in the House of Commons of a means of increasing 
their strength. 

On May 1 Chatham himself presented to the House ‘a Bill 
for reversing the adjudications of the House of Commons, 
whereby Jofm Wilkes, Eeq., has been adjudged incapable of 
being elected a member to serve in this present Parliament, 
and the frecholders of the county of Middlesex have been 
deprived of one of their legal representatives.’ He on this 
occasion made a speech in which he described in as glaring 
colours as possible the injustice that had been done. 

‘On May 4 he moved a resolution which was, in a manner, 
directed against the king personally. ‘The lord mayor 
(Beckford) and council of the City of London had presented 
to his majesty an address, which in reality emanated from 
the opposition camp. The leaders of the opposition had 
met and deliberated upon it at a dinner given by Beckford 
on March 22, on which occasion Chatham was not present.! 
In this address the king was petitioned to redress grievances ; 
complaint was made of the violation of electoral freedom ; 
and his majesty was urged to dissolve Parliament, to correct 
malpractices in administration, and to remove ‘evil” ministers. 
It was, without doubt, couched in unseemly and presumptuous 
terms. ‘The king's answer was a refusal of the petitions and 
@ sharp reprimand; certain parts of the address were singled 
out as specially blameworthy, and the whole was declared 
to be ‘ disrespectful to the King, injurious to his Parliament, 
and irreconcilable to the principles of the constitution.’ And 
now Chatham, in the House of Lords, moved a resolution 
severely blaming this answer, as an infringement of the right 
of the subject to petition, “In a speech of some length he 
dissected the royal message, directing attention to its weak 

ints, and showing that it could not possibly have emanated 

from the king himself, 

‘On May 14 he moved for an address to the throne, praying 
his majesty to dissolve the present Parliament—this being 
the last available means of checking the extravagant pre- 
tensions of the House of Commons. He again dwelt upon 
the discontent in England, Ireland, and America; he affirmed 
that the people had no confidence in their present repre- 

\ Chatham Correspondence, iii, 432; Albemarle, Rockingham, ii. 471 f. 
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sentatives, who, he said, had betrayed their trust; and he 
pointed out the urgent necessity for a Parliament on which 
the nation could rely, 

‘All these attempts were, as must have been foreseen, unsuc- 
cessful. There was always a large majority against the 
motions of the opposition, because their whole tendency was 
at variance with the desire of the ruling classes for power, and 
also because it was plainly the king’s will that they should 
be negatived. With the motion of May 14 the first parlia- 
mentary campaign against the ministry came to an end. 
Chatham spent most of the summer at Hayes, strengthening 
himself for the second. In August he paid a short visit to 
Burton Pynsent, in company with his son John, Lord Pitt. 
John went from there for a tour in Cornwall! ' Father and 
son met on the return journey, and were together for some 
days at Eastbury, the property and country residence of 
Chatham’s brother-in-law, Henry Grenville.? 

During the years immediately following Chatham's resigna- 
tion several men died who had played a more or less important 
part in his life. The first was the Duke of Newcastle? In 
the beginning of the year 1768 Newcastle had an apoplectic 
fit, after which he was obliged to abandon political business 
altogether. He was for a time tormented by the fear of 
death, and expended great sums upon physicians and remedies ; 
but when, in the autumn, he felt that the end was approach: 
ing, he tranquilly reigned himself to his fate, concerning 
himself with nothing but the conscientious discharge of 
the rites of religion. He died on November 17, 1768, at 
his house in Lincoln's Inn Fields, after receiving the sacra- 
ment from the Bishop of Salisbury. Mention has already 
been made of the sudden death of Charles Yorke in January 
1770. On October 1 of the same year Lord Lyttelton's 
brother Richard, who had made a name for himself in 
America, died at Chelsea. His nephew, Mr. Thomas Pitt, 
caused an obelisk to be erected to his memory at Boconnock.! 
On October 19 died the Marquis of Granby, who, after his 


1 Chatham Correspondence, iti, 469 f. 
2 Letters from Chatham to his wife, written in August 1770—Chatham 


Mss. 
¥ See Albemarle, Rockingham, ii, 84 f. 
4 Chatham Correspondence, ili. 472. 
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retirement from office, was still connected with the army by 
his colonelcy of the Blues, the regiment to which Chatham 
had once belonged. General Conway now became its colonel. 
But the death which touched Chatham most nearly was that 
of his brother-in-law, George Grenville, which occurred on 
November 13. Grenville was carried off in his fifty-ninth 
year, by a fever of the nature of which no account has been 
transmitted to us.? It must have been a consolation to the 
whole family that he died completely reconciled with Chatham. 
His wife had predeceased him in 1768.8 As Grenville’s death 
happened on the day of the opening of Parliament, Chatham 
and Temple were prevented on attending that ceremony, 
and a debate in the House of Lords on the address was con- 
sequently avoided, 

In the session which now began a man became prominent 
with whom Chatham, during the last years of his life, waa 
destined to come frequently into political contact. Charles 
Lennox, Duke of Richmond,‘ was born in 1785, and in 1750, 
on his father’s death, succeeded to the title. He entered the 
army and distinguished himself at the battle of Minden. After 
the accession of George 11. he held a court appointment for 
a short time; but he soon attached himself to the Duke of 
Cumberland, which led to political connection with the Rock- 
ingham party. When this party came into power in 1765, 
Richmond was first sent as ambassador to Paris, and then 
eppointed secretary for the southern department. Under the 
Chatham administration he belonged to the opposition; he 
strongly condemned the aggressive American policy, advo- 
cating conciliation even more strongly than did the prime 
minister. After Chatham’s resignation he remained an im- 
portant member of the opposition coalition, and was thus 

rought into closer relations with that statesman. 

‘The chief disputes between the government and the apposi- 
tion during the autumn session of 1770, when Chatto once 

in took an active part in parliamentary proceedings, were 
on the subject of the Falkland Islands.* ‘These. islands, which 
lie in the South Atlantic Ocean, off the coast of Patagonia, 


2 Chatham Correspondence, ii. 476 1. ; Albemarle, Rockingham, 
2 Chatham Correspondence, iii, 480, 483, 486. * Tote 
# See Dictionary of National Biography. 

* See Mahon, d7istory of England, v. 288 ff, 
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possess good harbours, but are, from their barrenness, only 
suitable for sheep-rearing. ‘They were discovered at the end 
of the sixteenth century bi English navigaton and were 
named after a certain Lord Falkland. When, in 1748, an 
expedition was fitted out in England to explore them, 
the Spanish ambassador, Ricardo Wall, remonstrated on the 
ground that they were the property of the Spanish crown; 
whereupon, though without recognising this pretension, the 
plan was abandoned, The first’ settlement was made by 
the French in 1763, after enterprising fishermen from St. 
Malo had for long plied their trade off the cossts. It lay 
on the eastern large island, and was called Port Louis. ‘The 
English, not to be behindhand, took possession of an out- 
lying island to the west, and founded the military station of 
Port Egmont, which remained unmolested for several years. 
In 1767 the Spaniards bought Port Louis, to which they gave 
the name of Puerto Soledad, ‘Towards the end of 1769. the 
Spanish governor began to protest against the presence of 
English troops and ships. No attention having been paid 
bo these protests, the govemor of Buenos Ayres, Don Francisco 
Buccarelli, appeared off the English station with five frigates 
and 1600 troops. The small English garrison was, naturally, 
incapable of resisting such a superior force ; it capitulated on 
condition that it should be allowed to depart unmolested. 
But, in order that the English account of the affair might not 
reach Europe before the Spanish, the English ships were 
forcibly prevented from sailing for twenty days ahter the 
capitulation, 

Information of the Spanish protests reached England in 
June. In October came the news of the attack made against 
international law upon an English possession. It produced 
great excitement throughout the country. ‘The ministers 
immediately took the measurcs which honour and prudence 
prescribed. They had no desire to begin @ war on account of 
so valueless a possession, but they demanded the restitution 
of the settlement as an indispensable preliminary to any 
negotiation, and they began ostensible preparations for war. 
Avconsiderable fleet: asembled at Spithead. Bul, us it was 
known from the reports of Harris, the British envoy at Madrid, 
that Spain was neither prepared nor inclined for war, it was 
not considered necessary, in spite of the defiant attitude which 
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she at first assumed, to incur great expense by mobilising all 
the available forces, Strict secrecy coq wisely abecrved re- 
garding the transactions, 

‘The opposition of course endeavoured to make capital out 
of the aggression and the long delay in procuring reparation 
for it. “In the House of Lords, on November 2, the Duke 
of Richmond moved that all ‘the papers relating to the 
Falkland Islands affair should be laid before thet, atsembly.! 
As Lord Weymouth, the secretary for the southern depart- 
ment (a grandson of Earl Granville and an adherent of the 
Bedford faction), declined to produce these papers or to give 
any information concerning the progress of the negotiations, 
the duke endeavoured to prove, from such facts as were known, 
that the government was guilty of negligence and of pusil- 
lanimity. ‘The colonial secretary, Lord Hillsborough, in his 
reply incautiously exaggerated the consideration which must 
be shown for the Spaniard’s delicate sense of honour. This 
provided Lord Chatham with an opportunity to take part in 
the debate. 

His speech, founded as it was upon a totally inadequate 
knowledge of its subject, was naturally of no real importance 
and could produce no definite result. In the course of it he 
contrived to deal his opponents an occasional telling thrust ; 
but as regarded the main point at issue his blows were aimed 
at vacancy, since the policy which he propounded with such 
ardour, and magnified at the expense of the supposed minis- 
terial policy, was that which the ministers were actually pur- 
suing, whilst all their deviations from his requirements were 
dictated by their possession of information that was inacces- 
sible to him. Under the circumstances it would undoubtedly 
have been wiser silently to await events; but the opposition 
wwithed to show signs of life and activity, and to display them- 
selves to the country in the light of fearless defenders of the 
national honour; and Chatham personally did not wish to let 
the opportunity slip of again displaying hie martial spirit. 
This he succeeded in doing; and this is all that makes the 
speech interesting to us, 

After due observance of the established opposition ritual, in 
other words, after inveighing against the ministers personally 
and accusing them of ignorance, negligence, and treachery, he 

1 For the debate see Thackeray, i. 203-25, 
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led to take advantage of the weak point in Lord Hills- 
rough’s defence. Instead of being so wonderfully tender of 
the Spanish point of honour, the noble lord would have done 
better, he said, to tell them what care had been taken of 
the honour of England, whose government officials and naval 
and military officers were men of higher character than those 
of Spain. Having dilated on this subject, he strongly con- 
demned the secrecy observed by the government, which he was 
certain only served to conceal cowardly measures. He tried 
to convinee his audience that if a resolute attitude had been 
assumed, the matter would have been already settled, the 
island already restored, Negotiation before this restitution 
was in itself weakness and dishonour. ‘To enforce his words he 
recalled what had happened during Grenvil's administration ; 
the French, who had taken unlawful possession of ‘Turk’s 
Island, restored it at once when threatened with war. We see 
what a wrong idea he had formed of the government attitude. 
They had actually adopted the course he recommended, and 
were only leaving the enemy time to make the required conces- 
sion. ‘The insufficient military preparations provided him with 
another welcome point of attack. "He mentioned exactly how 
many more ships and how many more troops could have been 
and ought to have been got ready ; and it is worthy of observa- 
tion that, for purposes of comparison, he selected and praised 
the preparations made by the Neweastle ministry after the 
capture of Minorea. At the time he had charged that ministry 
with culpable negligence; but this contradiction he explained 
by pointing out that subsequent investigation had shown how 
conscientious and energetic its behaviour had been.! 

Here we have the second point of special interest to us in 
the speech, Chatham enters into detail with regard to certain 
past occurrences, and thereby provides us with a means of testing 
the conclusion at which we ourselves arrived ing these 
same occurrences, He here admits that, before he first came 
into office, extensive military preparations had been made (by 
Cumberland and Fox); consequently this fact, information of 
which was obtained by us from other sources,! may now be 
regarded a2 established, ‘Then, in speaking on the subject of 
possible alliances, he affirms that the alliance with Frederick 


1 For the true connection of events see vol. ii. p. 114 f 
* Vol. il, p. 78. 
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the Great was not contracted with his approval—that it was a 
burden bequeathed to him by his predecessors in office, of 
which honour forbade him to rid himself. Though this asser- 
tion does not prove that Chatham really objected to the 
alliance, it shows, as I have already pointed out,! that he 
particularly wished it to be understood that as far as it was 
concerned, he was simply completing work begun by others. 
Now he reaffirms his objection to it, because he knows that a 
new alliance with Prussia is unattainable. Nevertheless he 
acknowledges England’s need of allies with a frankness to 
which we are quite unaccustomed, declaring her to be unable 
to cope alone with ‘the united power of the House of Bour- 
bon,’ His computations, and in particular those regarding the 
comparative numerical strength of the countries, correspond on 
the whole with the facts which we have already established. 
‘As a means of equalising the disproportion, he recommends 
alliances with some of the German princes—the old continental 
policy after all ! 

The determined attitude of the ministry towards Spain 
brought matters to a crisis in December, when war appeared 
to be at hand. Everything depended upon whether or not 
France came to the assistance of her ally. For the moment 
this contingency seemed probable. At this particular moment 
Lord Weymouth, after displaying in the Upper Houre o 
marked inclination to side with Chatham, resigned office. It 
was said, and probably not without reason, that he did not 
feel equal to the management of a war, and that he would 

refer, in the event of war, to serve under Chatham.* He 

iid not, however, go over to the opposition, as the crisis 
quickly passed. The change which introduced Lord Sandwich 
to the cabinet as a secretary of state proved to be merely a 
personal affair. 

The dismissal of Choiseul put an end to the danger of war, 
Louis xv. himself having no desire to interfere in the quarrel. 
Spain found herself obliged to retract her refusal and to send 
messengers after the English ambsssador, who had started on 
his journey home. She agreed to restore Port Egmont, though 
she retained her claims to the territory. The English retumed 

t Wipe Coogi AIL, iv. 1597 £ Report of the Prussian ambassador of 
Decouber 18, 1770-—Berin Arches 
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to the settlement, but it proved not to be worth the cost of 
maintenance, and was evacuated two years later, though the 
English flag long waved above the bare rocks. It was not till 
the nineteenth century that Britain finally took possession of 
the islands. 

During the remainder of the winter session the question of 
the Falkfand Islands constantly reappeared in the debates of 
the House of Lords. The opposition, and Chatham in par- 
ticular, seized upon and severely criticised every weak point in 
the treaty with Spain. Chatham enlarged especially upon the 
territorial claim retained by that country, and on the possible 
existence of some secret agreement ; but his utterances contain 
nothing new or of interest to us. Their only result was that 
the ministers felt compelled to send several squadrons to 
‘America: and Tndis, whereby, great expense ‘was, ipourred? 
‘Another subject which more than once came up for discus- 
sion was that of the Middlesex election; but the debates 
upon it produced no change in the position of matters. 

Chatham, dissatisfied with the result of his endeavours as a 
member of the opposition, now for a time withdrew almost 

entirely from the field of practical politics. He gave as his 
reason the incapacity of his associates? with whom he had 
had various differences; but the real reason is prabably to be 
found in the fact that the policy he was obliged to pursue was 
opposed to the interests of the public, was a purely obstructive 
pe icy, which the common-sense of the majority must condemn, 
ngland was, however, now approaching the most dangerous 
crisis in the course of her development ; the American troubles 
were threatening to produce war; and it was, therefore, im- 
possible that Chatham should long remain in seclusion. 


¥ Prussian ambassador's report of March 8, 1771.—Berlin Archives, 
© {bid,, November 17, 1772. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
CHATHAM AND THE AMERICAN TROUBLES 


Cuaruan’s opinions on the American question have already 
repeatedly claimed our attention, especially during the couse 
of the Stamp Act disputes. It would be incorrect to 
assert that these opinions never altered; nevertheless their 
formulation was comparatively unchanged. When he 
thought differently he kept silence, and his thoughts (se 
was the case while he was in office) were to be divined 
only from his actions. As the American question became 
more acute, Chatham resolved to take part in the pro- 
ceedings; we must therefore recapitulate bis fundamental 
ideas. 

‘As in the question of the Middlerex election, which seemed 
to him to be of the same nature as the American question, he 
advanced a political axiom, which he declared to ‘Te inherent 
in the English constitution, in order to prove by means of it 
that certain acts of the government were inadmissible and 
invalid. On the occasion of the Wilkes affair the axiom was: 
No elector may be deprived of his free choice of a representa 
tive; in the quarrels with America it was: What a man has 
honestly acquired is absolutely his own, and cannot be taken 
from him without his consent, or the consent of the represen- 
tatives whom he himself bas chosen. Both these demands 
could not fail to meet with violent resistance, because their 
final aim was the destruction of the existing system. They 
were an attack upon the stronghold of plutocracy, or the 
Parliament which had been erected to command the British 
nation as well ax the American colonies, The resistance was 
certain to be successful, not only because the fortress was 
strong, but alzo and chiefly because Chatham himself bad no 
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intention of destroying it. He desired to disarm it to a 
certain extent, in order to tranquillise the enemy and prevent 
farther attack, but otherwise to leave it in its commanding 
position. ‘The natural consequence was that the assailants, 
encouraged by the apparent approval of one of the cpeny’s 
leaders, proceeded the more energetically to work, whilst the 
defenders, after a vain attempt at conciliation, organised a 
more determined resistance, 

Chatham’s attitude both on the question of parliamentary 
reform and on the American question was thoroughly incon- 
sistent. As matters now stood, there were only two ways of 
restoring a good understanding with the colonies, Either, 
treating them es an independent power, a union must be 
negotiated, which might be firmly established in view of the 
close national and economic connection existing between the 
two countries; or the rebellion must be suppressed, after 
which the future relations between the mother-country and 
her colonies would be established by law, probably with a wise 
temoval of many causes of complaint. In the first case the 
real, though not necessarily the nominal, sovereignty would 
henceforth belong to the colonies themselves ; in the second it 
would remain with the mother-country. It was by no means 
necessary to regard the reduction of America by force of arms 
as an act of brutal violence offered to a whole nation, or as 
the enslavement which Chatham always maintained it to be. 
The military were only to be employed to overturn the 
revolutionary and to restore the lawful authority, to which 
latter and more powerful force the great body of the indiffer- 
ent were quite as ready to yield allegiance as to the former, 
especially if their obedience meant the restoration of order and 
prosperity. Chatham purposed to restore the power of the 
mother-country by conciliation and an exhibition of weakness : 
Dut this, in dealing with a new, aspiring nation, was a fatal 
policy; with each concession the new body politic gained in 


H 
‘The question of legality, upon which so mach stress is 
always laid in passing judgment on this matter, was a very 
immaterial factor in the actual proceedings. ‘It was not 
difficult for the revolutionary leaders to represent every action 
of the home government az illegal, especially if they copealed 
to principles instead of appealing to written laws. Chatham 
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and his adviser, Camden, could not refuse their support 
even when the assertions of the Americans assumed very 
audacious forms, "They were obliged to prove thatthe 
colonists were only endeavouring to defend their lawful rights ; 
for if this were not so, it would be impossible to justify their 
own policy of conciliation, and the colonists were rebels with 
whom no minister could have any dealings. It was a testi- 
mony to the high reputation enjoyed by the old statesman 
that his doctrines and actions, which might casily have been 
represented aa treasonable, were not only unopposed, but were 
actually allowed to a certain extent to influence the policy of 
the government, unfortunately with no other effect than to 
multiply its mistakes, 

Lord North may, for instance, be said to have acted in 
accordance with Chatham's theories when in March 1770 he 
consented to abolish all the duties imposed by Charles Town- 
shend except that on tea! The Americans had regarded 
the imposition of these duties also, although they were not 
innovations, ase Violation of the law, and had made them 
a reason for further restricting their trade with England. 
Chatham had declared them to be in the right in this case too, 
aud had justified bis position by an appeal to the principles 
of the constitution. The actual decline in the exports,* which 
was severely felt by the British commercial classes, provided 
Lord North with a satisfactory reason for removing the duties, 
‘The step was not to be regarded as a recognition of the prin 
ciples enounced by the colonists, but simply as the ubandon- 
ment of certain commercial measures which had not answered 
the expectations of the government. It was partly for the 

wurpose of emphasising this intention, and partly as a slight 
indemnification for pecuniary concessions lately made to the 
East India Company, that the duty upon tea was not removed. 
To this one impost, which had been reduced to such an extent 
as to make the smuggling which had formerly been carried 
on a wholly unprofitable trade, the Americans might possibly 
have offered no objection if the company had not, in May 
1778, received permission to sell its tea free of duty every- 
where except in North America. (This was to enable it to 


1 Bancroft, History of the United States, vi, 261. 


® See P, Busching, Dis Entwicklung der Aandelspolitischen Besiekungen 
swischen England wnd seinen Kolonien, p. 45. Stuttgart, 1902. 
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dispose at a moderate price of its large and hitherto unsale- 
able store.) A movement in America against the import of tea 
was the immediate result, The agitators determined that the 
tea, which, once in the country, would have found purchasers, 
should not be landed; and this determination resulted in 
the famous riot at Boston on December 31, 1778, when the 
cargoes of the tea abips were thrown into the sea by the 
insurgents. 

Chatham had not approved of the government policy,! and 
had prophesied evil consequences from the retention of the 
one Haty which waa an infraction of bis principle. But 
when in March the news of the Boston riot reached him at 
Burton Pynsent, he could not refrain from indignation. ‘The 
violence committed upon the tea cargo,” he wrote to Shelburne? 
‘in certainly criminal: nor would it be real kindness to the 
Americans to adopt their passions and wild pretensions where 
they manifestly violate the most indispensable ties of civil 
society. Boston, therefore, appears to me to owe reparation 
for auch a destruction of the property of the East India 
Company.’ Howerer, he by no means approved of the 
measures which the government proposed. He feared that, 
instead of restricting themselves to a dignified demand that 
the owners of the destroyed merchandise should receive 
compensation, the ministers had determined to suppress the 
spirit of independence displayed by the colonists, Faithful 
to his conciliatory policy, he minimised the importance of 
the movement. Yet it was a movement of which the 
Boston riots were not the only outcome, and which did 
not emanate from the actual rioters alone. It amounted, 
in fact, to open insubordinstion of the whole population, for 
which consequently mere pecuniary compensation did not 
atone. 

‘The ministers promptly determined to take severe measures 
against the mutinous town, and to suppress all insubordination 
by force. It was, therefore, most desirable that there should 
be no championship in England of American claims, and in 
especial that the great Chatham should not oppose the 
government policy, much less make demands of a contrary 
nature. It was quite possible that the occurrence at Boston 


+ Shethurne to Chatham, September 26, 1773.—Chatham MSS, 
2 Chatham Correspondance, iv. 336 f. 
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might lead to a change in Chatham's views on the American 
question, especially as his attitude during the last years had 
been more neutral. It was undoubtedly more than mere coin- 
cidence that at this particular moment the king presented John, 
Lord Pitt, with an ensign’s commission in the 47th regiment 
of foot, an action which was universally regarded as a special 
sign of favour! A commission in those days was not simply 
an appointment, as it is now, it also represented a consider. 
able sum of money. And, as a matter of fact, the attitude 
now assumed by Chatham, though it by no means amounted 
to definite approval of the government policy, was very far 
removed from violent opposition. 

‘The government’s first measures were to recall the revenue 
officials from Boston and to close the port to foreign traffic. 
On the Port Act followed other bills, which provided for 
cbanges in the government and the courts of justice of 
Massachusetts. ‘The quartering of troops in Boston or any 
other tows af'tha colony waa legalised and m now delimita- 
tion of the Canadian frontier was determined. The aim of 
all these measures was to curb the independence and check 
the territorial extension of the rebellious colony. 

Chatham, strangely enough, made his appearance in London 
too late to take part in the principal debates, although a more 
important decision than that under consideration could hardly 
be imagined. He afterwards proffered the excuse of illness ; 
but of such an illnesa we find no mention in any of our autho- 
rities. All that we can discover is an intimation in » letter 
to Lord Shelburne, that the uncertain weather, which makes 
him afraid of gout, causes him to postpone his journey to 
London, This he was not in the habit of doing, even in mid- 
winter, when important public business was on hand. He 
remained quietly at Burton Pynsent till the end of May, 
Shelburne keeping him informed of all that was happening. 
‘When he at lest did appear, it was evidently the conviction ot 
the government party that such action as he intended to take 
would be of service to them. They were desirous that he 


2 Report of the Prussian ambassador, May 31, 174. Chatham’s letter of 
‘to General Carleton, dated March 28, 1774, is preserved among the 
Chatham MSS. 
* To Shelbume, April 6, 1774.—Chatham Correspondence, iv. 343. 
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should speak, and a debate was actually postponed for nine 
days that he might be present. 

On May 26, on the occasion of the third reading of a 
bill ‘for the quartering and regulating the troops in the 
colonies, Chatham rose in the House of Lords—as usual to 
oppose the government proposal. ‘This being his first speech 
cher a silence of three years, much excitement naturally pre- 
vailed.? All were eager to learn the views on the new situa- 
tion of the man whom a great part of the nation regarded 
as their oracle on the American question. Many doubtless 
believed that he would overthrow the government and himself 
assume the leadership of the misguided state, for he was still 
credited with the ability to perform such an exploit. But his 
speech * by no means justified such expectations, He certainly 
made an attempt to defend the Americans. He reminded the 
House how grateful they had shown themselves for the 1 
of the Stamp Act, and how it had tranquillised them, reading 
in proof of his assertion a passage from a report of Governor 
Bernard of Massachusetts, written at the time in question. 
‘The new disaffection was entirely due to the renewal of the 
attempt to impose duties, and the last instance of it to the 
non-removal of the tea-tax. The discontent was justifiable, 
sinee the imposts were an illegal infringement of the rights 
of property. Taking his text from an American pamptlet, 
he expounded his theory of rightful taxation, a theory 
with which we are already familiar. He severely condemned 
the late illegal and violent proceedings at Boston, but re- 
minded his hearers that the love of liberty, which had in this 
instance degenerated into lawlessness, must be regarded as 
the inevitable result of a past distinguished by its achieve- 
ments and its hardships. ‘The men who had founded these 
colonies were men ready to fly to the ends of the earth rather 
than submit to tyranny at home, not, as in the case of other 
countries, emigrants who carried with them the chains of 
slavery and the spirit of despotism. Therefore it was unfair 
to condemn their descendants so severely for exhibiting some- 


2 Lyttelton to Temple, May 17 and 18, 1774—Chatham Correspondence, iv, 
34g and 345, note, 
Prussian ambassador's reports of May 22 and 24, 1774.—Berlin Archives. 
i. Brassian ambassador's report of May 31, 1774.— 
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what extreme self-will. ‘The means employed to bring them 
back to asense of their duty to the parent state seemed to 
him most ill-judged, chiefly because they caused the many 
who were innocent to suffer along with the few who were 
guilty. The colonists ought first to be heard, to be given an 
opportunity to excuse and possibly to justify themselves, and 
to be allowed time to repent of their wrong-doing. The home 
government ought to act like a kind and affectionate parent, 
ho ir able to forgive and forget, 

were noble sentiments beautifully expressed and by 
no means inopportune if the matter in hand was nothing 
more than an outrage due to a momentary impulse. In that 
case extenuating circumstances might be discovered, time for 
repentance allowed, and pardon granted. But every one, 
Chatham included, knew perfectly well that no such premise 
existed, that the point at issue was a premeditated, carefully 
organised resistance. "Consequently all these suggestions mere 
valueless, Nothing could, and probably nothing was intended 
to come of them; they simply served to harmonise the orator’s 
present with his former attitude, to show his loyalty to his 
principles, without obstructing the ministerial policy. 

‘The speech was, indeed, of actual assistance to the minis- 
try, Chatham lafd great stress upon the eupreme legislative 
authority of Parliament, and declared himself in favour of the 
severest punishment of the colonists if they should attempt to 
resist it, He also demanded that strong measures should be 
taken if the inhabitants of Boston, proving unable to justify 
themselves, should refuse to acknowledge themselves in the 
wrong. He would then not be content with the small force 
that was being despatched, but would advise that a large fleet 
should be sent to reduce the rebels to submission. As the 
premise inthis ease did exiat as the authority of Parliament 

ad already actually been repeatedly resisted, and as the bur- 
gesses of Massachusetts had no intention of either justifying 
their outrage or repenting of it, Chatham's words were neither 
more nor less than a demand for the suppression of the 
revolt. It was practically certain that all those acquainted 
with the actual situation would condemn as utterly useless 
another attempt to make the insurgents acknowledge them- 
selves in the wrong ; this being the case, the advice to employ 
strong measures was the only alternative, On inattentive 
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listeners the speech could not but produce the impression that 
the orator did not really know his own mind; the attentive 
and sagacious part of the audience, on the other hand, must 
have been led to the conclusion that he was badly informed 
upon the facts of the case, but that when he understood the 
true situation he would offer no objection to the energetic 
measures of the government. The Prussian ambassador wrote: 
“His speech, in short, instead of adding to his reputation, 
detracts from it, since it approves on the one hand, and dis 

approves on the other, simply to avoid arriving at a decision. 
Publie opinion sees in the step a civility to the government, 
which it required, in order to disabuse the nation of its illusory 
hope in Lord Chatham’s intentions. On one point the nation 
has not allowed itself to be deceived ; it sees that the patriot’s 
game is to make his peace with the Court. He has two sons to 
place, and only two months ago the King presented the elder 
of these with an ensign’s commission.” 

It is thus evident that at this important crisis Chatham 
allowed himself to be so far influenced by the amiable atten- 
tions of the sovereign as to abandon the cause of the Ameri- 
cans, though without openly adopting a new policy. He 
was undoubtedly influenced in the same direction by his own 
extreme disapproval of the Boston outrage, so that it would 
be wrong to say that he acted positively against his convic- 
tions, But George had unmistakably chosen the exact moment 
when it was easiest to induce him’ to change his attitude, to 
cast a royal favour into the trembling scale. 

In order to prove that he was none the less a stout adherent 
of the opposition party, Chatham op] another American 
bill, which was not so closely connected with the disturbances, 
This bill was intended to settle affairs in Canada. It so ex- 
tended the boundaries of that colony as to include in it the 
Lakes, the valley of the Ohio, and part of the basin of the 
Mississippi. is made it impossible for the rebellious 
colonies to extend their boundaries farther inland, which the 
terms of their charters entitled them to do. It further pro- 
vided Canada with 2 government destitute of all constitutional 
checks. The legislative council was to be appointed by the 
king, and the decision of all important matters was to be 
referred to the ‘King in Council.” The ancient laws without 


2 Report of May 3%, 1774. 
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a trial by jury were restored. ‘The Roman Catholic religion 
received legal recognition. 

After passing the House of Commons this bill, on June 
17, 1774, came before the House of Lords, on which occasion 
it was attacked by Chatham! He spoke in terms somewhat 
condemnatory of ‘the despatic arrangements, which were not 
excused by the circumstance that most of the inhabitants, 
being French, were not accustomed to liberty. At the time 
of the annexation in 1763 they had been promised the protec- 
tion of the English laws (he read in confirmation of this 
assertion a passage from the royal proclamation), and the 
freedom thereby guaranteed them must be granted them. He 
found fault with the legal arrangements, and strongly con- 
demned the favour shown to Roman Catholicism. ist 
speeking om the subject of religion he directed his discourse 
to the bench of bishops, and endeavoured to incite them to 
oppose the measure; but this none of them felt called upon 

lo. 

What gives this tolerably insignificant speech an interest 
for us is the circumstance that Chatham never even mentions 
the clause in the bill which largely affected the great quarrel 
between the mother-country and her colonies, namely, the 
new frontier delimitation, A splendid opportunity was 
offered here for condemning the harshness and cunning of 
the ministers, who were endeavouring by indirect means 
to deprive the aspiring young colonies of the possibility of 
development, who were circumscribing the domain of liberty 
and enlarging that of absolutism! Chatham could have 
appealed to the old charters granted by English kings, 
which conferred on the colonies the right to extend their 
boundaries to the Pacific Ocean, and which were now to be 
annulled in favour of the illegal boundary arrangements 
made by French rulers, But the opportunity was undesired. 
He carefully confined himself to the regulations affecting 
Canada alone, and expended all the powers of his oratory 
upon them. ‘Here we have another proof that he was not 
disposed at this time to hinder the ministry in the pursuance 
of their American policy. It was a remarkable an: 
tive circumstance that rd Camden, the ardent defender of 

1 Thackery, fi, 266 f.; Prussian ambassador's report of June 21, 1774.— 
Berlin Archives, 
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the colonial pretensions, was unable to be in his place on 
the day of this debate. Chatham had told him, and Lord 
Chancellor Bathurst had confirmed the statement, that the 
Canadian question was to come before the House at a later 
date. ‘Thus he missed the debate, to his exceeding regret.! 

But there was to be another great revulsion in Chatham's 
attitude. ‘The government measures provoked indignant 
opposition, not only in the colonies directly affected, but also 
in most of the others. Their Boston quarters were made as 
uncomfortable for General Gage and his troops as possible; 
the citizens frequently refused the general’s requisitions and 
even declined to sell provisions. Independent assemblies suy 
plied the place of the suspended legislative assembly. T: 
with England was checked in every possible way. icular 
damage was caused by the general determination to refrain 
from purchasing English wares. The consequences were 
severely felt in the motes county discontent prevailed in 
commercial circles, and much displeasure was expressed with 
the government. All this had its influence on Chatham. 
Reports reached him from the City, through Sheriff Stephen 
Sayre, of the behaviour of the English troops in Boston? 
‘These tales, coming, as they originally did, from a Boston 
citizen, were naturally highly coloured.” From them Chatham 
received the impression that the arrogant behaviour of the 
soldiery was provoking, nay, driving the Americans to resist- 
ance. ‘It afterwards appeared that General Gage’s attitude 
had been one of most marked non-interference. Chatham, 
however, came to the conclusion that he himself had been 
too hasty in passing judgment upon the Boston affair, and he 
consequently resolved to procure reliable information on the 
subject from American sources, 

Since 1757 Benjamin Franklin, probably the most gifted 
and most intellectually active American of the day, had been 
fulfilling the duties of agent in London for the colony of 
Pennsylvania. During the great war he had more than once 
endeavoured to communicate personally with Pitt; but the 
latter had never granted him an interview.’ ‘He was then, 


} Camden to Chatham, July 16, 1774.—Chatham Correspondence, iv. 353. 

2 Chatham ee ba 

> Concerning this and the first interview see the Memoirs of Benjamin 
Franklin, edited by John Bigelow, ii. 238-61. London, 1875. 
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writes Franklin, ‘too great a man, or too much occupied in 
affairs of greater moment. We may assume that, to the 
statesman engrossed in great military undertakings, the plain 
Pennsylvanian printer did not seem worthy of notice. Potter 
and Wood, Pitt’s secretaries, however, did not neglect to 
apply to him for information regarding American affairs; and 
during the war Franklin took every advantage of his inter- 
course with them to urge the wisdom of gaining possession of 
Canada. 

Towards the end of August 1774 Franklin paid a visit to 
his friend, Mr. Sargent, at Halsted, in Kent, a country-house 
not far from Chevening, the seat of Lord Stanhope, who, 
being a son of Lucy, daughter of Governor Thomas Pitt, was 
Chatham’s cousin." (Stanhope’s son, Lord Mahon, married 
Chatham's daughter at the close of the year.) Soon after 
Franklin's arrival at Halsted, Mr. Sargent told him that he 
had promised to take him to Lord Stanhope’s, and the two 
gentlemen drove to Chevening the same evening. Stanho 

ave the famous American a very friendly reception. He 
informed him that Lord Chatham also wished to see him; 
and it was arranged that Stanhope was to call for Franklin 
next morning at Halsted and drive him to Hayes, a distance 
of onlya few miles, Everything had been previously arranged 
by the three neighbours to secure a meeting between Chatham 
and Franklin. 

Franklin was received by the old stateaman ‘ with abundance 
of civility.” Chatham expressed great regard and esteem for 
the Americans; hequoted some passages from his May speech, 
and expressed the hope that the colonists would succeed in 
defending their constitutional rights by all peaceable and 
legal means, Franklin promptly took the opportunity to 
impress upon Chatham that it was impossible forthe mother 
country directly to govern such distant possessions—that to 
do so Parliament would require to be not only omnipotent 
but omniscient. He ignored two facts—that the quarrel had 
not been the result of interference with the self-government of 
the colonies, but of the demand for a contribution towards 
the expenses incurred on their behalf, and that eminently 
practical reasons had led to the decision that this contribution 
should be imposed by Parliament. ‘The sagacious American 

2 See vol. i. pp. 54 and 74. 
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endeavoured to arouse the political cupidity of the English 
statesman, hoping thereby to secure his assistance. He 
showed him how the colonies might have helped to extend 
the empire of England, ‘adding province to province as far 
as the South Sea? but how the iaports, and the general per 
versity of the home policy, had for the present undoubtedly 
checked this grand expansion. 

‘These observations did not fail to produce the desired 
impression, Chatham expressed his entire approval of the 
idea of extending the empire in the manner suggested, and 
his wish that a good understanding might be secured between 
the different factions of the opposition at home, as a means of 
restoring the ancient harmony between the mother-country and 
her colonies. But he spoke of the coalition of the factions, of 
their faithful pursuance of one and the same colonial policy, 
as a prospect rather to be desired than expected. He also 
expressed a fear that America aimed at, making herself an 
independent state, or, at least, that she aimed at getting rid 
of the Navigation Acts. On these last points Franklin tried to 
reassure Chatham. He declared that though he hed travelled 
from one end of the American continent to the other, and had 
kept a great variety of company, he had never heard the least 
expression of a wish for a separation from the mother-country. 
‘As to the Navigation Act, the main, material part of it was as 
acceptable to the Americans as it could be to Britain; the 
Americans were not against regulations of general commerce 
by Parliament, provided such regulations were really for the 
benefit of the whole empire, and not merely for that of a 
small circle of interested persons. Some amendments, af which 
he gave examples, ought certainly, he said, to be made in 
‘these acts. 

Franklin's utterances were not entirely reassuring. Al- 
though, before his departure from America in 1757, he 
had not perceived any desire among the inhabitants of that 
country for independence, this was no proof that the desire 
did not exist now, seeing that circumstances had completel 
changed. And he said nothing as to whether or not. sucl 
a desire had been brought to his notice by correspondents. 
His concession in the matter of the Navigation Act was almost 
nullified by the reservation; for the tendency of the whole 
policy inaugurated by this act, concealed though it might be 
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by the wording of the regulations, was to favour the mother- 
country in every manner possible, Therefore the Americans 
would have no difficulty in proving at any time that their 

wuirement was not fulfilled. Chatham on his side gave no 
definite information regerding the attitude he intended to 
assume; he delivered an opinion on some minor matters, and 
expressed his delight that America was not aiming at inde- 

dence. It was a somewhat chilling conclusion to the 
interview, and showed plainly that Franklin's assurances had 
not satisfied the shrewd statesman, He, however, expressed a 
desire to see Franklin again. 

For time there were no further negotiations, and we per- 
ceive no alteration in Chatham's standpoint. But events 
succeeded one another more rapidly than before. The Eng- 
lish government looked forward with anxiety to the inevitable 
dissolution of Parliament and general election impending in 
17715. What they feared most was the discontent certain to 
be produced by the depression of trade; they knew that the 
results of the repressive meantres adopted in the colonies 
would become plainly evident exactly at the time of the 
elections, and recognised that there was a possibilit; 
of their defeat. ‘To avoid this they suddenly determined, 
at the end of September, to dissolve Parliament prematurely, 
and to issue writs for the new elections at the earliest possible 
date! This proceeding was disadvantageous, as it did not 
leave sufficient time for preparations. ‘The government lost 
many seats which it might otherwise have retained.? But the 
danger of a complete change was averted: the ministry felt 
certain of a majority for seven years longer. 

In the meantime, on the other side of the Atlantic, a govern- 
ment had been established which was to prove a dangerous 
rival to the re-established English ministry. On Septem- 
ber 6, 1774 the general Congress at Philadelphia, composed of 
delegates from all the colonies, held its first meeting® This 
Congress was an irregularly constituted body, unrecognised by 
the law, and without any distinctly formulated powers, but e 
it numbered amongst ita members the most capable and most 
highly respected men in the country, its authority waa great 

1 Franklin Memoirs, il. 258. 
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from the outset. It began its work by passing five measures 
affecting the relations of the colonies with the mother. 
country. It forbade the import of English wares after 
December 1, 1774, and ordered the cessation of all exports 
to Great Britain’ and Ireland after September 10, 1775, 
unless there had been a redress of grievances prior to these 
dates. It approved of the opposition offered to the late acts 
of Parliament by the people of Massachusetts Bay, It drew up 
a Declaration of Rights similar to that of 1789. It issued 
proclamations to the old and to the new colonies, and to the 

eople of Great Britain. It addressed a petition to the 


ing. 

Whilst the first and second measures proclaimed a deter- 
mination to employ every means by which resistance might be 
successfully continued, the others evidenced a moderation 
which had hardly been expected from the revolutionary 
assembly. It is sufficient for our purpose to examine the 
Declaration of Rights as the other documents contain 
nothing more than is there to be found except points which 
show how the demands made by the assembly affected the 
persons addressed. ‘These demands were summarised as a 
claim for the same rights and liberties as were possessed by 
English subjects in the mother-country, and in particular for 
the right to participate in the legislature (as circumstances 
made it impossible for America to be represented in the 
British Parliament, this meant the full, exclusive authority of 
their own legislative assemblies), the right to be tried in thelr 
own courts of justice, and the right to assemble to consider their 
grievances. ‘These rights, founded on the immutable laws of 
nature and the principles of the English constitution, must 
be recognised by every government. Proceeding from this 
principle the colonies refused to submit to taxation, internal 
or external, by Parliament; to deprivation of the immunities 
and privileges granted by their charters; to the keeping of « 
standing army in any of the colonies in time of pesce without 
the consent of the people; and to the exercise of legisla- 
tive power by a council appointed at pleasure by the crown. 
"They declared themselves ready to maintain the union with 
the mother-country, and to consent to the operation of British 
acts of Parliament, ‘bona fide restricted to the regulation of 

1 Adolphus, History of England, ii, 120 f. 
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commerce,” In the proclamation’ all desire for independence 
was emphatically denied, and in the petition to the king? the 
customary subservient tone was retained. 

The dissolution of Parliament, which suddenly deprived 
Chatham of the hope that the composition of the new House 
ef Comtiona woild. be:more favotrmble-to his designs, bell 
aroused in him a distinct animosity to the ministry. What 
did it avail him that, at the time of the election, the opposi- 
tion proclaimed him to be their leader and the coming prime 
minister? The only real success obtained was the final 
admission of Wilkes (now Lord Mayor of London) to the 
House of Commons as member for Middlesex. .A complete 
change in Chatham's attitude towards America was, how- 
ever, observable after he received from Franklin, on Decem- 
ber 19, the report of the proceedings of the Philadelphia 

ess.’ When Franklin waited upon him at Hayes on the 
26th, to hear his opinion of the document, he found. him 
much more affable and much more favourably disposed to- 
wards the Americans. He applauded the moderation and 
wisdom of the congress, declaring that he thought it the most 
honourable assembly of statesmen since those of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans in the most virtuous times; and he 
expressed approval of its proceedings on the whole. He said, 
however, that it was mistaken in asserting the retention of 
a standing army in the colonies to be illegal without the con- 
sent of their legislatures, He then inquired particularly into 
the state of affairs in America, asked if the colonies were 
likely to persevere in their determination, if they were aware 
of the difficulties they would encounter, and if their resources 
were sufficient. He intimated that he would probably have 
a measure to propose to Parliament after the holidays, and 
that he should wish previously to have Franklin's opinion 
on it, 

The American, anxious to further the interests of his 
country, took advantage of Chatham's favourable disposition 
to advocate a measure much desired by the colonies. He 
eloquently impressed upon him that the presence of the 
troops in Boston was the greatest obstacle to the reconcilia- 
tion and good understanding desired by them both. ‘The 
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very sight of them was a constant offence to the citizens ; and 
any unforeseen, unpremeditated quarrel between a citizen and 
a soldier might bring on a riot, tumult, and bloodshed, and 
in its consequences produce a breach impossible to be healed. 
No accommodation could well be proposed or considered 
by the Americans while the bayonet was at their breasts. 
Chatham listened patiently, and seemed to think these 
sentiments had something in them that was reasonable. 
His subsequent behaviour showed that he had assimilated 
Franklin’s ideas. 

Tt cannot be denied that the great statesman with his 
ideslist tendencies allowed himself to be overreached by the 
Americans, by Franklin in particular—if jt is permissible to 
employ such an expression in referring to the skilful advocacy 
of a policy led as advantageous for both sides. He 
allowed himself to be deluded by the loyal phrases which 
abounded in the utterances of the colonists. In his delight 
at the unexpected moderation and conciliatory spirit of a 
revolutionary body he overlooked the fact that that body 
engaged itself to no positive concessions whatever, for the 
pretoestve of regulating commerce, mhich it acknowledged as 

longing to the mother-country, might be rendered perfectly 
illusory by a suitable application of the Declaration of Rights. 
‘The one thing which the congress did grant was permission to 
exact Jawful compensation for the destroyed tea; but in this 
case it was not known who the delinquents really were. ‘The 
congress assumed the position of an independent power pre- 
pared to conclude an allimce; in fact, in the proclamation 

leration with England was openly mentioned. Of submission 
to the home government there was no mention whatever. 
‘And now Franklin was at work endeavouring to remove the 
one hindrance to the practical application of the principles 
proclaimed by the congress, the one means by which the power 
of the British government made itself felt in America, the 
standing army. | Chatham was actually persuaded to believe 
Franklin's deductions, and to suppose that the submission 
which he desired would be more easily attained without the 
presence of the troops, whereas the reality was that these 
troops, these ‘ bayonets at the breast,’ were a necessary factor 
in the negotiations, the right means to extort concessions 
and bring about submission. 
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And what, we may ask, was the real cause of Chatham's 
sudden credulity, of his extravagant respect for the congress, 
and of his complete agreement with Franklin's opinions, of 
which he had hitherto been so sceptical? I believe it to have 
been the resemblance which suddenly became apparent be- 
tween the American rebellion and the Revolution of 1688. 
‘The Declaration of Rights, not only by its name, but by its 
contents, recalled so forcibly the proclamation issued by the 
revolutionary Parliament, that Chatham, who bad always 
regarded that first declaration of rights as the outcome of 
supreme wisdom, could not but be prejudiced in favour of it 
and of its authors. ‘The perusal of the American docu- 
ments aromed the enthusiasm of the old Whigs; and he 
very possibly remembered that his grandfather, ‘Thomas 
Pitt, had been one of the wise patriots to whose inspiration 
the English declaration was due! How, then, could be 
Bimself do aught but extend the warmest sympathy to an 
assembly wbich was pursuing the same path! In the fat 
speech which he made in the new Parliament this train of 

ought is clearly apparent. 

‘The session began on November 29, 1774, when the weakness 
of the opposition at once became manifest. The news of the 

roceedings of the Philadelphia congress, which arrived in 

jecember, was, however, likely to produce a considerable 
‘change in the situation, and the re-assembly of Parliament 
after the Christmas holidays was awaited with suspense. To 
sustain the government credit, its adherents spread a report 
that Chatham would not appear, or, if he did, would not 
speak on the American question. ‘The great man had, how- 
ever, entirely concealed his intentions. Not until two days 
before he made his appearance did he intimate, through 
Lord Stanhope, that he intended to make a motion relative to 
‘America; but even then he gave nohint as to the character of 
the motion? The fact was that he did not intend on this 
occasion to take any very decisive action, but only, as he wrote 
to his relative, ‘to touch the threshold of American business 
and knock at the minister's door to wake him,’ Lord Stanhope 
‘was also commissioned to invite Franklin to attend in the lobby 

1 See vol. i. p. 27. 

. Chatham to Stanhope, January 19, 1773.—Chatham Correspondence, iv. 
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of the House of Lords at twa o'clock on Jannary 20, when 
Lord Chatham would be there and would personally introduce 
him Chatham wished to make a public display of hie in- 
timaey with the Asnerican, of whisk few' were aa: yet aware 
and he also wished to prove to Franklin himeelf by his motion 
and speech that he wes a faithful champion of the American's 
ideas and aims. 

Tn the lobby Chatham said to Franklin: ‘I am sure 
your presence st this day's debate will be of more service to 
meres than mine’ by which he meant that the honour he 
was showing to Franklin would contribute tly to the recon- 
Giliation of the two peoples, He wished Franklin to enter the 
House by a door near the throne, but was informed that none 
might te that entranoe except’ the eldest. sont or brothers 
af peers, upon which helimped back with him to the door near 
the ber, where admittance’ was readily granted. Chatham's 
appennice, anid appearance; miateover: 16 comply ith’ the 
‘American agent, produced considerable excitement ; messengers 
were at once despatched to summon a number of absent 
‘There were many Americans in the galleries, eagerly awaitin 
the announcement which this friend of their country intended 
to make. But it is probable that the most of all the 
Tntners was the great orators son, Young Wiliam Pith 
then aged fifteen, for the first time received permission 
to be ‘present at a debate, to hear his father speak. He 
afterverds wrote an enthuslastio account of the petcesdhige to 
his mother 

"After a few introductory words Chatham moved— 

"That an humble address be presented to hie Majesty, most 
humbly to advise and beseech ‘his Majesty, that in order to 
open the way towards a happy settlement of the dangerous 
doubles ia: Anreriea; by beginning to allay fermente and soften 
animosities there; and above all, for preventing in the mean- 
time any sudden and fatal eatastrophe at Boston, now sufler 
under the daily irritation of an army before their eyes, 

Inthe town, i€ may graciously please his Majesty, that Senme- 
diate ordera'may be derpatched to General Gage for removing 
his Majesty's forces from the town of Boston, as soon as the 
igour of the eeaton and other circamistances indispenmable to 
1 Life and Latters of Benjamin Frankiin, ii, 298 1 
8 Chatham Correspondence, ix. 376 (. 
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the safety and accommodation of the said troops, may render 
the same practicable.” 

In support of this motion, which evidently owed its origin 
and its whole conception to Franklin, Chatham made # speech 
which lasted more than an hour, and which, while reasserting 
the old principles, differed in various important points from 
the May spect ‘Then he had demanded leniency in dealing 
with the turbulent insubordination of the colonists; now he 
expressly declared that it was not indulgence but justice that 
he demanded. Their resistance was no longer an error to be 
pardoned, but « just and therefore a necessary course of action, 
which had been entailed by the tyrannical measures of Parlia- 
ment. Formerly he had demanded that the people of Massa- 
chusetts Bay should acknowledge themselves in the wrong 
and make due apology, and that, in case of their refusal, the 
severest, measures should be adopted. He had gone as far 
as to recommend the despatch of a much larger military force. 
Now he strongly advised that the troops should be recalled, 
although the people of Boston were as obstinately rebellious 
as ever; and heaped praises upon Congress, although it was 
supporting the colony in this rebellious attitude. These 
are unmistakable contradictions, which bear witness to the 
change in the orator’s standpoint. Chatham now employed 
all the resources of his eloquence to disparage the value of 
the troops. He described the deplorable, almost ridiculous, 
position to which their inactivity condemned them amidst 
that hostile population, His observations on this subject 
met with the Joyful sppromal of the Americans, but sounded 
very remarkable from the lips of an English statesman. He 
certainly denied any intention of censuring the general or 
the soldiers, who, he acknowledged, were acting for the best 
by remaining inactive; nevertheless his satire exposed the 
British army to the ridicule of its enemies. He also repre- 
sented the chances of war as highly unfavourable to England, 
thereby lessening the inclination of the Americans to yield 
and actually helping to bring on the war, since he himeelf 
set limits beyond which the endurance of England miight not 
be tried, fe directed attention to the fact that the colonists 
were not dependent upon towns, industries, etc., which it was 

sible to destroy, but that they could at any moment retreat 
into their forests and be free, 
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Chatham went on to declare that the impregnable nature 
of the American position was most ae guaranteed by 
that approval with which the principles of the congress were 
certain to meet in the mother-country. Here we have the 
central idea of his speech. The Americans had shown them- 
selves to be good Whigs, and would be supported by all 
good Whigs in England. What effect could a few regiments 
produce upon this porsiul union of two millions of men on 
the other side of the Atlantic and upon twice that number 
at home. It would be absurd to take the troops into account 
at all, 

Chatham thus revealed the motives which had really decided 
him thus to embrace the cause of the Americans, He pointed 
out the similarity between the present movement in America 
and the last revolution in England, and maintained that the 
spirit of resistance now displayed was the counterpart of that 
which had established the liberties of England. His arrival at 
the conclusion that every good Whig would now support the 
Americans merely proves that this point had induced him to 
change his attitude. ‘The great majority of the Whig party 
had no intention whatever of following his example. 

On the other hand, Chatham adhered firmly to the limits 
which he had set to England’s compliance, ‘The supremacy 
of Parliament, which would be exercised chiefly in the regula- 
tion of commerce, was to be acknowledged. A political 
opponent having asserted in his speech that the Americans 
intended to abolish the Navigation Acts, the old states- 
man reaffirmed his readiness in such a case to support the 
severest measures. Hence we see that any proposal to nega- 
tiate with America as an independent power was ve ae 
from his thoughts, And yet he desired to disarm England ! 
‘This was the inconsistency which made his interference in the 
matter actually injurious, and which rendered it as impossible 
for him to come to an understanding with the Americans as 
with Parliament. A conspicuous proof that such was the state 
of affairs was presently to be given, 

In the course of the debate which began with Chatham's 
speech, a member of the government spoke of the facility with 
which the measures of ministers were censured by those who 
proposed nothing better! Upon this Lord Chatham observed 

> Life and Letters of Benjamin Franklin, ii. 301. 
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that he was not one of these idle censurers, that he had thought 
long and closely on the subject in question, and proposed soon 
to fay before their lordships a plan'which was the result of his 
meditations, He was actually engaged at this time in framing 
a great bill, which had as its object the transference of the 
‘American question from the stage of angry dispute and of 
blows exchanged to that of calm, conciliatory negotiation. 
‘This bill? bore a title suggestive of Chatham's standpoint 
((A Provisional Act for settling the Troubles in America, and 
for asserting the supreme legislative authority and superintend- 
ing power of Great Britain over the colonies’), and expressed 
in the clumsy form of an Act the conclusions he had arrived 
at respecting the ways and means of securing a reconcilia- 
tion. Its fundamental idea was that the recognition by the 
‘Americans of the supremacy of the mother-country and of the 
legislative omnipotence of Parliament should be purchased by 
a number of most important concessions, granted and legally 
established by the said omnipotent authority. Accordingly, 
after a precise and very decided affirmation of the supremacy 
claimed, it was declared that no military force could be law- 
fully employed to violate and destroy the just rights of the 
people, and that no tax or other charge for the king’s revenue 
was to be levied in America without the consent of the pro- 
vineial assemblies, ‘The Act further provided for the repeal of 
all the laws and ordinances by which the Americans felt them- 
selves aggrieved—a list of them being given ; and it guaranteed 
that the judges should hold their offices, as in England, during 
good behaviour. All these concessions, however, were de- 
pendent upon the definite recognition by the colonies of the 
supreme legislative authority and superintending power of 
Parliament. This supremacy was to be recognised by a 
Congress, which was to meet again on May 9 for the purpose of 
taking this offer into consideration. The objectionable laws 
were to be considered as suspended until that date, but they 
would not be repealed until recognition was forthcoming. 
‘The congress was also expected to vote a free grant of a certain 
Perpetual royal revenue «grant whieh would, it was hoped, 
in due proportion to the flourishing condition of the 
colonies and to the heaviness of the burdens which had been 
Dome for them by the mother-country ; it was not, however, 
1 Printed in Thackeray, ii, 293 f£; also in the Chatham MSS, 
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te be ~understood as a condition of redress, but as a free 


P Tord Camden and Benjamin Franklin were the only persons 
to whom Chatham submitted his plan previous to laying it 
before Parliament.' He obtained Lord Camden's advice upon 
the legal portions of the act. Franklin he invited to Hayes 
upon January 27, and there communicated to him the outlines 
of his plan, promising that the document should be put into hie 
hands as soon as it was transcribed, so that he might give his 
opinion and advice. On Sunday the 29th Chatham appeared 
in person at Franklin's house, bringing with him ‘his plan 
transcribed, in the form of an act of Parliament,’ and remain- 
ing for two hours to talk it over. Franklin naturally reserved 
his verdict until he bad thoroughly examined the proposals. 
Every one soon knew of the visit paid by the great statesman 
to the American; Chatham’s carriage waited at the door 
whilst he was within, and was recognised by the people coming 
from church. The outcome of the interview was naturally 
awaited with much anxiety. 

On Tuesday, Janu Bi, the day before the proposal was 
to be laid before the House of Lords, Franklin was again at 
Hayes, to deliver his opinion. He had in the interval care- 
fully studied the document and made a number of memoranda, 
which plainly show that his general standpoint was not 
the same as Chatham's. Chatham was resolved that the 
supremacy of Britain should be maintained at all costs; 
Franklin assumes the two contracting parties to be on an 
equal footing. He asks, for instance, ‘If the King should 
raise armies in America, would Britain like their being brought 
hither ? as the King might bring them when he pleased.’ He 
demands that congress shall be made a permanent institution, 
and that among its functions shall be the general defence of 
the frontiers and the making and regulating new settlements. 
He asks, ‘ Ef a permanent revenue, ae not the same privileges 
in trade as Scotland?” and suggests that the conditions of 
the union between England and Scotland may be taken as @ 
model. He considers that protection should be mutual. The 
last of his objections is the most important: ‘Perhaps if the 
legislative power of Parliament is owned in the colonies, they 
may make a law to forbid the meeting of any congress, etc.” 

2 As tothis ree Lift and Letters of FranBlin, ii. 302-7. 
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By this he meant that the omnipotence of Parliament might 
render every concession illusory, might annihilate liberty, 
whatever agreements were made—a very justifiable objection, 
in view of the reluctance with which the English government 
was likely to make the concessions, if it made them at all. 
‘There were other memoranda relating to practical details. 

Thus prepared, Franklin arrived at Hayes early on the 
appointed day, and the two statesmen proceeded to discuss the 
plan. But though Franklin stayed nearly four hours, Chatham 
was so ‘ full and diffuse’ in supporting every particular which 
Franklin questioned, that hardly half of the latter's memo- 
randa were gone through, and he kad no opportunity to give 
distinct expression to his views. He listened with great 
interest to all Chatham's arguments, but no progress was 
tail towindsvan ‘undemlanding! Bouklin, hbwever, Sone 
forted himself with the idea that the bill under consideration 
was merely a basis for treaty, and that his countrymen would 
find sufficient opportunity to make their objections and pro- 
positions of amendment. He also reflected that Chatham 
could not afford to offend the prejudices of Parliament by pro- 
posing excessive concessions at the outset. Thus it came about 
that not even on this occasion did the two statesmen become 
conscious of the fundamental difference between their stand- 

ints. It was supposed by some that Franklin had assisted 
in the composition of the Act ; as a matter of fact his collabora- 
tion was limited to the addition of a single word and to the 
filling up of a blank with the titles of the acts to be repealed, 
which, as he himself writes, ‘was no more than might have 
been done by any copying clerk.’ 

‘Wednesday, February 1, was the memorable day on which 
the conqueror of French America laid before the House of 
Lords his plan for saving British America He made a 
speech in which he once more explained the principles on 
which his plan was based, and emphasised the fact that it 
was not a bill which merely granted concessions, but one which 
at the same time and to the sume extent maintained rights. 

When Chatham sat down the colonial secretary, Lord 
Dartmouth, rose and said that, as a matter of such weight and 
magnitude required much consideration, he made sure that 

1 Thackeray, ii. 292 f.; Bigelow, Life of Franklin, 5 Banerol 
Bisiwry ofthe Oaiud aaa eae " 
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the noble earl would be willing that the bill should for the 
present lie on the table. But to this Lord Sandwich at once 
objected. He vehemently opposed its consideration upon any 
terms, maintaining that no concessions whatever should be 
made to the rebellious colonists. He revealed the reason of his 
violent opposition by asserting that the bill appeared to him 
to be the work of some American. Looking at Franklin, who 
had been introduced into the House by Lord Stanhope, and 
stood leaning on the bar, he continued : *I fancy I have in my 
eye the person who drew it up, one of the bitterest and most 
mischievous enemies this country has ever known.’ Franklin, 
conscious that he bad had no share whatever in the composi. 
tion of the document, was able to preserve an impassive 
countenance, 

‘The idea that the plan emanated from the enemy decided 
all the other peers who were supporters of the government to 
reject with similar abruptness a bill with the provisions of 
which they were unacquainted, and the title of which promised 
exactly what all desired. The Duke of Grafton, Lord Gower, 
and Lord Hillsborough spoke against it, but Chatham's friends, 
Lords Shelburne, Camden, Temple, and Lyttelton, vehemently 
demanded that it should be received for consideration. Chat- 
ham, in a second speech, vindicated himself energetically, and 
attacked in particular his old friend, the Duke of Grafton, 
who had blamed the precipitancy with which such an im- 
portant measure had been brought forward. But the result 
of the debate—promoted by Lord Dartmouth’s conversion to 
Lord Sandwich’s opinion—was the rejection of the uncon- 
sidered plan of reconciliation. The antipathy to everything 
emanating from the rebels, the suspicion to which Chatham 
had expased himself by his open intimacy with Franklin, 
prevented even an examination and discussion of the proposals 
to the elaboration of which the most famous statesman of the 
age had devoted himself with patriotic zeal. 

Tt is quite possible, however, that if they had been dis- 
cussed Chatham's disappointment would have been still 
greater, because in this affair he was not sure even of his 
friends. Temple had frankly told him that he felt obliged to 
support a different policy,'and Rockingham, whom Chatham 
had specially requested to be present at the debate, bad 

1 Chatham Correspondence, iv. 397. 
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returned a very curt answer.) In America, also, whither a 
copy of the Act was at once sent by Franklin, its proposals met 
with unambiguous condemnation.? The colonists were not 
prepared, in return for the temporary repeal of a few laws, 
to deliver themselves again into the hands of Parliament. 
The one political result of Chatham's step was that Lord 
North now considered it his duty also to concoct a plan of 
reconciliation.’ Chatham, in his vindicatory speech, fad re- 
proached the ministers with their inability to form a plan, 
and this accusation their leader now endeavoured to disprove. 
His bill naturally fell still further short of the Americans’ 
desires, and proved to be useless. 

‘All these occurrences, and more especially the parliamentary 
disputes with their unfortunate ending, had told upon Chatham, 
physically and doubtless also mentally. In spite of all the 
precautions taken by his wife, who even arranged for the 
shutting of certain windows and doors in the House of 
Commons,! he fell ill again,’ and was unable to take any 
further share in the deliberations; before he was convalescent 
events had taken place which entirely precluded his participa- 
tion. He therefore once more retired for a period of years 
from the political arena. 

On April 19 occurred the famous fight at Lexington, near 
Boston, which opened the war. A detachment of General 
Gage's troops, sent to destroy military stores collected by the 
Americans, was attacked by colonial militia, and obliged to 
retreat with loss to Boston. In June, when Gage had re- 
ceived reinforcements, the British troops redeemed their 
honour by storming Bunker's Hill, which had been fortified 
by the Americans; but this produsel no real change in the 
situation. 

Great indignation now prevailed in England, and much of 
the blame for the unfortunate development of events was laid 


4 Rockingham’s answer, dated January 31, 1775, isamong the Chatham MSS. 

® Lord Suffolk to Lord G. Germain, June 15, 1775: ‘There is a Colonel 
‘Maunsell come from New York, who gives a most ridiculous account of the 
reception which Lord Chatham's plan met with in that province. He said it 
was paraphrased in publick prints and abused in every company.'—Aisarical 
MSS. Commission, Ninth Report, part ii, p. 81. 
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jam Corre 4, iv. 370. 
© JBid., iv. 398 and elsewhere. 
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on Chatham! The fact thet the fighting occurred very soon 
after Franklin’s report of Chatham's attitude reached America 
could not but suggest a causal connection. Chatham's demand 
that the troops should be recalled from Boston was regarded 
as folly, if not actually tresson, ‘The king showed great dis- 
pleasure with him. In February he hed blamed him for giving 
evil counsels, and accused him’ of ingratitude for the favour 
shown to his son; he now went so far as to declare that he 
was looking forward to the time ‘when decrepitude or age 
should put an end to him [Chatham] es the trumpet of 
sedition. On August 28 he issued a proclamation which 
declared the Americans to be rebels and traitors, but which 
was evidently also aimed at Chatham and his friends? One 
sentence in it ran: ‘‘There is reason to apprehend that such 
rebellion hath been much encouraged by the traitorous cor- 
respondence, counsels, and comfort of divers wicked and 
depperate persons within our realm,’ And not only all civil 
and military officials, but all his majesty’s subjects were called 
upon to disclose all treasonable plots, and to give information 
to either of the secretaries of state regarding all those engaged 
in treasonable correspondence with America, as well as those 
in active, armed rebellion, in order that ‘the authors and 
abettors’ of such traitorous designs might receive the punish- 
ment they deserved. We see the light in which Chatham, 
because of his intimacy with Franklin, was now regarded by 
the king. Both confidence and attachment had disa| . 

But George was ready to show favour to the family if 
Chatham would continue to abstain from interference in 
politics. In that case the pension of £3000, which had been 
awarded to the father for three lives, would be settled upon 
his second son, William 

Il-health, the impossibility of winning over the majority to 
his opinion, and the king’s openly expressed wish, were pro- 
bably not the only reasons which induced Chatham to retire 
from public life ‘after the abrupt rejection of his plan of 
reconciliation. His own belief in the expediency of his policy 


1 As early as March 21 the Prussian ambassador bad written: ‘Mylord 
Chatham est peut-ttre celui, qui par les discours qu’il tiendra au Parlement, 
déterminera Te plus les Colonies A se roidir contre la mére-patrie,’—Berlin 
Archives, 

7 Bancroft, iv. 104. ® {hid iv. 270. 

4 The king ta Lord North, August 9, 1775.—Mahon, iv. 393. 
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must have been shaken, both by the disapproval with which 
his proposals met in America, and by the fresh illegalities and 
violeneee of which the burgesses of Massachusetts were guilty. 
This altitude and these event must bave shown Kin the 
whole movement in a different and less favourable light, must 
have suggested doubts of the wisdom and moderation of con- 
Exess, This wos no longer purely & defeace of menaced sighth 
= in the case of the glorious Revolution of 1688; it was 
arbitrary interference with the laws and the constitution. 
Nevertheless Chatham was not prepared to adopt: the position 
of the government, He preferred to keep silence aud avait 
events” Not till the summer of 1776 did he again make a 
public declaration of his: opinions, which announced a new 
tendency of importance, guiding him to the policy of the last 
year of his life, But before turning our attention to thia last 
stage of Chatham's political career, we must examine his 
private life during the great events of this agitated time. 
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PRIVATE AND FAMILY LIFE 


Dunine the last ten years of Chatham’s life his attention 
was occupied rather by his private affairs than by those of 
the country. For a short time, or on important occasions, he 
might engage in political warfare with all his old energy, but 
there were much longer periods during which he abandoned 
politics and lived entirely for his family and the management 
of his property. Any history of his life which neglected this 
side of 3t would be incomplete. 

During this ouleter existence, untroubled by the agitations 
of public life, his real mal character is more clearly 
discernible than in the heat of Rolitical strife, The first 
question that suggests itself is: What change, if any, had 
taken place in his philosophy of life during the long, agitated 

riod which has elapsed since we last considered this sub- 
ject? It is hardly probable that the great successes, the 

jitter disappointments and the suffering which had been his lot 
had exercised no influence upon his inner life. In reference 
to this question few authentic records are at our disposal. 
His letters, even to his nearest and dearest, are singularly 
deficient in utterances which would enable us to form any 
conclusion on the subject. Fortunately a series of detached 
sentences, written at times of quiet reflection, have been pre- 
served;! and from these we gain reliable information con- 
cerning his spiritual life. They express views so very different 
from those which he held st an earlier period that we may 
with tolerable certainty couclude them to have been written 
during the later part of his life, more especially as they were 
found among papers belonging to this later period. 

Tn these sentences Chatham repeatedly recurs to and dwells 


asa 1 Chatham Correspondance, iv. 238 f. 
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upon the change which is effected in the inner man by conver- 
sion or regeneration.! Quoting from the third chapter of the 
Gospel of St. John the words, ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God,’ he insists upon the corrupt state of our nature, which 
must be regenerated before we can partake of the blessings of 
the gospel. Regeneration he defines as a thorough change of 
the whole man, by the influence of the Spirit of God, from 
the love and practice of sin to an habitual holiness of heart 
and life, Then, employing the words of St. Paul, he indicates 
what is undoubtedly the greatest hindrance to regeneration, 
‘Men of knowledge,’ he says, ‘though they seem wise, must 
become fools that they may receive the first rudiments of 
wisdom. In another sentence he eloquently describes the 
effect of such regeneration, which witnesses to its divine origin 
and tells how men of haughty, untamed, and brutal passions 
become, under the gentle svay of religious principles and 
hopes the omaments of human nature. 

hough entirely original and in lent, the conception 
of the regeneration of the human heart which we find in these 
notes is so correct that it cannot but be the result of 
personal experience. Chatham must himself have undergone 
this regeneration and have experienced its blessings. Another 
argiment in favour of this hypothesis is his choice of a 
man of haughty and untamed nature to exemplify the power 
of religion; it was evidently his own character which he 
had in mind. In former days he had, indeed, preached and 
extolled virtue and humanity, but the foundation of faith 
upon which. to build was wanting, and he consequently re 
miained passionate, self-righteous, and helpless in the hour of 
temptation. But now the life-giving souree was open to 
him, he had acquired the necessary self-knowledge, and the 
regeneration which he so well described had taken place. The 
arrogant, recklessly ambitious man had become humble and 
sincerely desirous to further the welfare of others and of all. 
It is naturally impossible to say when this change took place. 
It was probably the work of no single moment. | But it is 
permissible to assume that the dangerous illness of 1767, the 
near presence of death of which he was then conscious for a 


piOD Patt 540 the sixth, seventh, and alah sentences; on page 541 the 
third. 
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Donic the last ten years of Chatham's life his attention 
was occupied rather by his private affairs than by those of 
the country. For a short time, or on important occasions, he 
might engige in politil warfare with all bis old energy, but 
there were much longer periods during which he abandoned 
politics and lived entirely for his family and the management 
of his property. Any history of his life which neglected this 
aide of it would bedncomplete. 

During this quieter existence, untroubled by the agitations 
of public life, his real personal character is more clearly 
discernible than in the heat of political strife. ‘The first 
question that’ suggests itself is: What change, if any, had 
taken place in his philosophy of life during the long, agitated 
period which has clapeed sioce: we lest considered thts sub- 
ject? It is hardly probable that the great successes, the 
bitter disappointments and the suffering which had been his lot 
had exercised no influence upon his inner life. In reference 
to this question few authentic records are at our disposal. 
His letters, even to his nearest and dearest, are singularly 
deficient in utterances which would enable us to form any 
conclusion on the subject. Fortunately a series of detached 
sentences, written at times of quiet reflection, have been pre- 
served;! and from these we gain reliable information con- 
cerning his spiritual life. ‘They express views so very different 
from those which he held at an earlier period that we may 
with tolerable certainty conclude them to have been written 
during the later part of his life, more especially as they were 
found among papers belonging to this later period. 

In these sentences Chatham repeatedly recurs to and dwells 
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upon the change which is effected in the inner man by conver- 
sion or regeneration. Quoting from the third chapter of the 
Gospel of St. John the words, ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
Except aman be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God," he insists upon the corrupt state of our nature, which 
must be regenerated before we can partake of the blessings of 
the gospel. Regeneration he defines as a thorough change of 
the whole man, by the influence of the Spirit of God, from 
the love and practice of sin to an habitual holiness of heart 
and life, Then, employing the words of St. Paul, he indicates 
what is undoubtedly the greatest hindrance to regeneration, 
‘Men of knowledge,’ he says, ‘though they seem wise, must 
become fools that they may receive the first rudiments of 
wisdom.’ In another sentence he eloquently describes the 
effect of such regeneration, which witnesses to its divine origin 
and tells how men of haughty, untamed, and brutal passions 
become, under the gentle sway of religious princigles and 
hopes, the ornaments of human nature. 

hough entirely original and independent, the conception 
of the regeneration of the human heart which we find in these 
notes is so correct that it cannot but be the result of 
personal experience. Chatham must himself have undergone 
this regeneration and have experienced its blessings. Another 
argument in favour of this hypothesis is his choice of a 
man of haughty and untamed nature to exemplify the power 
of religion; it was evidently his own character which he 
had in mind. In former days he had, indeed, preached and 
extolled virtue and humanity, but the foundation of faith 
upon which to build was wanting, and he consequently re- 
mained passionate, self-righteous, and helpless in the hour of 
temptation. But now the life-giving source was open to 
him, he had acquired the necessary self-knowledge, and the 
regeneration which he so well described had taken place. The 
arrogant, recklessly ambitious man had become humble and 
sincerely desirous to further the welfare of others and of all. 
It is naturally impossible to say when this change took place. 
It was probably the work of no single moment. “ But it is 
permissible to assume that the dangerous illness of 1767, the 
near presence of death of which he was then conscious for a 


jot PAGE S40 the sisth, seventh, and ninth sentences; om page Sar the 
third. 
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considerable time, had exerted an influence which can hardly 
be overestimated. 

‘A result, of the inward transformation was that the cold, 
intellectual attitude towards God which we observed in 
Chatham at an earlier period gave place to a closer and 
more heartfelt relation "His fellowship and the keeping of 
‘His commandments became a joy. In one of the sentences 
it is affirmed that to exert ourselves against God's enemies 
js a means of progress towards perfection; in another, that 
man must take no care for the morrow, because this is to 
distrust the power and fatherly goodness of God, who alone 
can avert disaster; a third tells of the light, liberty, and joy 
which faith in God’s almighty power and providence brings 
with it, of the manner in which it ennobles human life, nay, 
makes it divine. No one could write thus who had not 
experienced the feelings described, who had not, therefore, 
been rendered capable of them by regeneration. 

Chatham now began to recognise the importance of faith 
to morality, which, from a misunderstanding of its nature, he 
had formerly denied. He now knew it to be an active vital 
principle, irresistibly impelling to a virtuous life. ‘There can 

no such thing,’ he wrote, ‘as true faith without good works, 
any more than there can be a good tree without good fruit.” 
He had thus rejected the error of that letter written in his youth 
in which he represented faith as an actual hindrance to virtue. 
One of the sentences only is somewhat incomprehensible—that 
in which he maintains that ‘belief in Jesus Christ acquits 
from the guilt of sins committed before such belief . . . but 
does not acquit from the guilt of any sins continued in after 
this belief."* This idea, which probably occurred to him 
accidentally, he doubtless rejected after careful consideration. 

‘The remaining sentences may all be regarded as purely of 
an ethieal nature: and yet we feel that they 1 ring, one and 
all, ike fresh, bright flowers from the soil of faith, "They 
fare no longer the cut and dried herbarium with which he 
formerly presented us, Great and open sin he regards as less 
serious than those bad qualities of the heart which are the 


1 See first sentence in page 538; first, second, and fourth on page 5395 
second and fifth on page 542. 


# Third and sixth sentences on page $39. 
® Seventh sentence on page 539. 
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origin of everything that is base and mean, of envy and malice, 
of all evil and misery.! He is eepecially aevere towards pride 
and self-satisfaction, and also to discontent and censorious- 
ness, and this seems to me an indication that he found these 
to be his own besetting sins. He declares them to be ire- 
concilable with the principles of Christianity? A Christian 
ast always bave the humble feclings of a contrite sinner, and 
must not seek to conceal his faults, otherwise he will never 
succeed in curing them. And it is the duty of a Christian to 
learn, in whatever state he is, therewith to be content; to 
harbour fretful and discontented thoughts ‘is to do yourself 
snore injury than it sin the power of your warst enemy to do 
you.’ It seems to me specially worthy of note that Chatham 
insists upon the necessity that the Christian's behaviour should 
always be consistent with his principles! He himself had often 
failed to saliefy this requirement; want of true faith had in- 
capecitated him from carrying his moral principles into practice, 
He was possibly also thinking of himself when he wrote of the 
injurious physical effects of a sinful life Physicians, he 
writes, had assured him that violent passions and immoderate 
cares had a great and ill influence upon the body. ‘This they 
had probably impressed upon him at the time of his dangerous 
illness, of which political worry had been a primary cause. 
Now he reflected that a man can have no true peace of mind 
until he is delivered from the burden of guilt, and conse- 
quently arrived at the weighty and unquestionably correct 
conclusion that the forgiveness of sins has an influence upon 
the body as well as the soul. 

It ought not to occasion surprise that there is as yet 
little trace of this moral change to be found in Chatham's 
political life, that he continued to oppose his enemies with the 
same violence, and to exaggerate in the same manner as 
of old. ‘These habits had in his case, as in that of most 
politicians of his age, become to such an extent second 
nature, that he was unable to acknowledge their wrongfulness, 
the more so as at the moment he really believed and felt what 
he said. His dramatic instincts, as we have already had 

4 Page $41, seventh sentence. 

© Page 540, first sentence ; page 538, fourth sentence, 
* Page 540, filth sentence ; page $41, fourth sentence. 
4 Page 541, second sentence, 

© Page 539, fifth sentence. 
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oceasion to remark, caused him to merge himself in the part 
he had chosen to play. But that a change of the nature 
described had taken place is shown by several occurrences 
‘hich would hardly have been compatible with bis earlier 
character. 

In the summer of 1768 Sir William Draper, the hero of 
Manila, erected on his estate of Manila Hall, near Bristol, a 
pillar upon which was to be carved a long Latin inscription 
of his own composition proclaiming Chatham's deserts and 
fame. Draper sent a copy of this inscription for the approval 
of the statesman whom it was his desire to honour. ‘The 
reply came from Lady Chatham, and was to the effect that it 
was the wish of her husband, who was too ill to write himself, 
that only the last four lines of the inscription should be used. 
‘These were -— 


Gurietmo Prrr Comm pe Cuatran 

HOC AMICITIAE PRIVATAR TESTIMONIUM 

SIMUL ET HONORIS PUBLIC] MONUMENTUM 
posuir Guuietmus Daares.’ 


Though this was a suppression of his entire eulogy, 
Draper could not refuse to comply with the earl’s wishes. 

In December 1778 Chatham received a communication 
from a certain John Woddrop of Glasgow, to the effect that 
Woddrop intended to Peyucet to him his lands in Virginia? 
‘A copy of the intended will was enclosed for correction, 
‘After due consideration Chatham determined to decline «so 
unmerited a favour, the rather as ‘unhappy disputes among 
friends? seemed ‘to be mixed with the business.’ It seems 
probable that the testator had selected Chatham as his heir in 
order to disappoint persons with whom he had quarrelled ; 
and in such an unedifying affair Chatham refused to be impli- 
Gated, Ia the old.daje bees; a) We have sean, mitel fais 
particular. 

Before leaving the subject of the sentences, we must notice 
the surprising fact that so active and energetic a man as 


2 Foran account of this affair, and for the complete inscription, see Chatham 
Correspondence, iii, 325 
2 Chatham Correspondence, iv, 316 ff. 
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Chatham should insist 20 little upon the Christian duty of 
leading an active and useful life. We should conclude ‘hi 
to be in favour of a life of contemplation if he did not in 
the second sentence give his reason for considering retire- 
ment advantageous, as removing us from the influence of bad 
company. A Christian ought not, however, to be free from 
all temptations and opposition, for he is thereby deprived of 
taking part in the struggle for the spread of religion and the 
reformation of humanity, a duty which, in another sentence, 
Chatham declares that he feels it incumbent on him to fulfil? 
It is delight in the leisure to which he has at last attained 
that leads the writer to express a not altogether defensible 
sentiment, Here we have another argument in favour of the 
supposition that the sentences were written in the later years 
of Chatham's life, when longing for rest and peace had become 
at least as strong as ambition, 

In a poem addressed in February 1772 to Garrick, the 
famous actor, we find an expression of the same delight in 
peaceful retirement from the world? Garrick, who was 

ying a visit to Lord Edgeumbe at Mount Edgcumbe, near 

lymouth, hed written a letter to Chatham of which nothing 
is known. The answer was the following poetic invitation to 
Burton Pynsent — 
“Beare, Garrick, the rch lnscape, proudly gu 
Docks, ports, and navies, brightning all the bay 
To my plain roof repair, primeval seat ! 
Yet there no wonders your quick eye can meet, 
Save, should you deem it wonderful to find, 
Ambition cur'd, and an unpassioned mind ; 
A statesman without power, and without 1, 
Hating no courtiers, happier than them al 
Bow'd to no yoke, nor crouching for applause ; 
Vot'ry alone to freedom, and the laws, 
Herds, flocks, and smiling Ceres deck our plain, 
And, interspere'd, an heart-enliv'ning train 
‘Of sportive children frolic o'er the green ; 
Meantime pure love looks on, and consecrates the scene. 
Come, then, immortal spirit of the stage, 
Great Nature's proxy, glass of every age! 
Come, taste the simple life of Patriarcha of old, 
Who, rich in rural peace, ne'er thought of pomp or gold.’ 


2 Page $39, first sentence. 

J See Chathan Correspondence, iv. 196 6.5 Thackemy, i. 250 5 Hisdeival 
HSS. Commission, Sixth Report, Appendix, p. 480. 
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The actor was extremely flattered by this not specially 
remarkable poetic effusion. He was obliged to decline 
the invitation, and expressed his regret in some well-turned 
verses, in which he compares Chatham, employed in writing 
poetry, to Achilles, who, when he had wrathfully forsaken 
the hostile field, ‘tun'd ‘the lay and swept the lyre, and 
praises both his past achievements and his present eduea- 
Hional labours. This poetic correspondence was soon noised 
abroad, and was much commented upon in London society. 
Tt only concerns us in so far as it shows that Chatham 
at this time etrove to display contentment with his lot, 
and to suppress every prompting of ambition. This very 
circumstance, however, leads us fo conclude that in his in- 
most soul ambition was as yet by no means extinct. The 
consciousness that he was not yet completely master of him- 
self in this respect would impel him not only to avoid any 
betrayal of the fact, but to speak and write on every occasion 
as if it did not exist. It probably was not altogether dis- 

ble to him that Lord Lyttelton (in a letter on the 
subject of the poem to Garrick)? should compare, him with 
Cincinnatus and Curius Dentatus, who were called from the 
plough to save their country, 

Chatham was undoubtedly kept well informed, during his 
retirement, of all that was bappening in the political world, 
Shelbume, Rockingham, and ethers wrote to him from time 
to time; and, until the autumn of 1772, a certain John 
Calcraft regularly supplied him with information. Calcraft,t 
who died in August 1772, worked for a number of years 
under Fox in the paymaster’s department, and afterwards 
made a great fortune as an army agent and contractor for the 
forces. He is said to have been the medium in restoring 
the friendly relations between Chatham and Lord Temple, 
and, by the exercise of his financial influence, to have brought 
about the Marquis of Granby's resignation. In the City 
corporation, too, his influence was great, and he exerted it 
in support of the liberty of the subject and of parliamentary 
reform. 

It may be mentioned here that the anonymous author of 
the famous Letters of Junius—violent accusations of political 

1 Chatham Correspondence, 
2 Dictionary of National 
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misdemeanours, chiefly directed against Grafton—addressed 
twa of his epistles to Chatham, for whom he professed sincere 
respect. The first was written on January 2, 1768,' whilst 
Chatham was still in office, with the aim of arousing his 
suspicion of the trustworthiness of his colleagues, Grafton 
in particular. The writer was so well informed that he was 
already in a position to foretell their approaching alliance 
with Bedford. The purpose of the second letter, dated 
January 14, 17722 is to provide Chatham with weapons for 
use in the Middlesex election affair against Mansfield, whom 
the writer desires to see called to account for the illegality of 
his standpoint. As no perceptible political effect resulted 
from cither of these letters, there is no necessity for any dis- 
cussion here of the interminable Junius question. 

For a long time after he regained possession of Hayes 
Chatham made it his chief place of residence.* He remained 
there even after his resignation, partly to be within reach of 
his physician, Dr. si lao and of all the requirements 
of an invalid, and partly because he did not wish to be too 
far away ftom his friends and from the political centre. 
In 1770 he spent only a short part of the summer at Burton 
Pynsent. But in the spring of 1771, his first opposition 
campaign being at an end, and his health re-established, 
he moved with his family to Somersetshire, and remained 
there, with comparatively short absences, for the next three 
Sapte In 1772, from April to zug we find him at Hayes. 

in the winter of 1772-9 he actually tried to sell Hayes, but 
did not succeed in finding a suitable purchaser. He refused 
to let the property on a long lease, as that would have pre- 
vented a sale when opportunity offered® ‘The absence of any 

A ‘i 

* Se enh tely cements oe aa oF Chatham MSS. 

«Chatham to Nuthall, October 7, 1772: ‘I know the annual income 
[of Hayes) to be such as makes me not impatient to look out,for purchasers, 
well assured that they will look after Hayes, beat down as it has been,’— 
Chatham MSS. That the competition, however, was not particularly keen is 
Proved bya leter from Lord Temple to Lord Chatham, dated April 22, 172: 

T have but just to inform you that this moment my’ agent is come to tell 
me that a rich Mr. Hopkins, who went ta see Hayes, had just contracted forthe 
orchase of Paine’s Hill, together with all the statues and furniture, etc., for 
£2$,000, This pts an end tothe hopes Thad entertained, and I have nothing 
farther to add.'—Chatham MSS. 


© Correspondence with a Mr. Rombold, who offered to rent the place, 1773. 
—Chatham M&S. me 


3 Ibid., iv. 1990 fi. 
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purchaser proved fortunate, for when, in 1774, Chatham re- 
solved to resume political activity, it was of the greatest im- 
portance to him to have a home near London. We have 
already noted that in May of that year, towards the close of 
the parliamentary session, he took up his abode at Hayes; 
and there the last years of his life were spent. He became so 
ill in the spring of 1775, after the excitement of the debates 
on the American question, that it was impossible then to re- 
move him to Burton; and as soon as he regained a measure of 
health, he was once more drawn into the political struggle, 
the sudden changes of which made it impossible for him to 
absent himself long from London. 

Apart from occasional intervals of political activity, the 
chief occupation of Chatham’s last eae rsued at Burton 
and at Hayes, was the education of his children. It was this 
occupation which made it possible for the active, energetic 
man to find satisfaction and happiness in his compulsory 
leisure, and enabled him to turn to good account the 
experience which he had gained, and the philosophy of life 
which was the result of his mental stru, ee In ‘his own 
youth, in the later part of it at least, he had had no father 
to instruct and counsel him; and the experience and the 
Ptilorophy had come too late to influence much of his own 
ife’s work. But his children, at least, should have the full 
benefit. of both, and should enter upon life better equipped 
than he had been. This thought comforted and gltidened 
him when he reflected on the repeated disasters which had 
befallen him, and for which, he was obliged to acknowledge, 
he himself, or rather the insufficient development of his mind 
and character, had been largely to blame. Thanks to his 
energy, eloquence, and power of quick apprehension, and also 
not a little to the favour of fortune, he had achieved great 
things. But how short his period of successful effort had 
been! Ere five years had passed he was dispossessed of his 
authority ; and when he returned to power he could not but 
be aware that he was no longer either physically or mentally 
capable of the difficult tasks which fall to the share of a 
prime minister. His children were to enter life prey 
It is matter of history that Chatham's second son, #1 
to the careful and judicious education which he received, 
attained in his youth to the position which his father did 
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not reach until he was @ middle-aged man with broken 
th. 

Lady Hester had borne her husband five children, three 
sons and two daughters. Hester, the eldest, was born on 
October 18, 1755. ‘Then followed John, born September 10, 
1756; Harriet, born April 18, 1758; William, born May 28, 
1759; and James Charles, born April 24,1761. The eldest 
son, John, seems to have shown proficiency and pleasure 
chiefly in out-of-door exercises, riding and spart of every kind. 
William was, as a young boy, 20 delicate that he had con- 
stantly to be taken away from his studies; but he was so 

ifted and so eager to learn that in the time he was able to 

levote to them he made astonishing progress; at the age of 
fourteen he was ready for the university. ‘The youngest son, 
Tames, is described as amiable and talented. ‘The daughters 
resembled their mother in character and tastes. 

‘The education which Chatham gave his children was wholly 
different from that which he himself had received.’ His 
own youthful experiences led him to decide not to send 
his sons to a public school. He wished them to grow up 
in an atmosphere of liberty, in which they might develop 
independently and naturally.’ ‘They were taught at home by 
an excellent tutor, the Rev. Birest Wale who, without 
imposing many restrictions on them, developed their powers 
mare rapidly than if they had been at achool. Their father, 
too, embraced every opportunity to instruct them. He 
was particularly anxious to accustom them to think and 
to express their thoughts with precision. To thie habit he 
attached an almost exaggerated importance, as he had had 
abundant experience in his own life of the value of a mastery 
of the art of rhetoric, which cannot be attained without 
such, practice, "Ble, recommended to his sons the study 
of those suthors who had been of assistance to himself; 
amongst newer works he specially directed. their attention 
to the Letters of Junius, as models of style. In his son 
William he had s remarkably apt pupil. William almost 
justified the anticipations of Legge, who, at the time of 

it’s engagement to Miss Grenville, declared that the 


) On this subject see the admirable description of the youth of William Pitt, 


the younger, in Salomon's Witham Pit (Letpeig, 190%). See also Thackemy, 
ik 249 f. 
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offspring of such a couple would be orators from their birth.? 
Chatham also did what in him lay to inspire his children 
with a truly Christian spirit; hardly « day passed when he did 
not read a chapter of the Bible with them; and during the 
course of this reading he doubtless impressed on them many 
of the ideas to which he afterwards gave lasting expression in 
the sentences, 

But with all this, he by no means appeared as a severe, 
pedantic teacher. He took part, when his health permitted, 
in their sports and pleasures of every kind; and he had a 
special power of entertaining them with amusing stories and 
bright talk. With parents and children of such cleverness, the 
houschold must have been a lively one. ‘The children were 
devotedly attached to their father ; and the perfect confidence 
which existed between them and him made them ever ready 
to receive and follow his teaching. ‘This tendency his son 
William long retained; be adhered firmly to Chatham's 
political theories, even to those which the latter had not 
adopted from serious conviction: these last he was finally 
obliged to renounce. 

Tn the autumn of 1778 the children began to leave their 
parents’ roof. William's name had been placed on the books 
of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, in the spring. Here we have 
another proof of Chatham's dissatisfaction with his own 
education; he evidently had no favourable recollections of 
Oxford. His strong Whig tendency at this time may also 
have influenced his choice. It had been determined that 
John, Lord Pitt, was to enter the army; and s regiment 
destined for service in Canada had been selected. ‘This pro- 
ject was not finally arranged till the following winter; but in 
the meantime John was to pursue his military studies. 

Before his two sons went out into the world, Chatham gave 
tdiem's long summer by the see, at Lyme Regis, alitile place 
‘on the south coast, at no great distance from Burton. Pynsent.? 
‘Thither they went early in the season with their tutor, Mr. 
Wilson, the rest of the family remaining at Burton. In June 
they were followed by their father, who thought that a short 
stay at the seaside would benefit him. 


2 See vol. i, 


Pe 341. 
2 On this visit ‘see the correspondence between the parents in the Chatham: 
Correspondence, iv, 265 €. 5 and in the Chatham MSS. 
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He was delighted with the manner in which he found his 
sons occupied, being, as he wrote to his wife, aa much pleased 
with the diligence of the one as with the idleness of the other. 
It had been arranged that Jobn should continue his studies at 
Lyme Regis, but that William, who requited to gain strength 
before going to the university, should be restrained from any 
Kind of brain work. 

Contrary to his intention, Chatham was obliged to remain 
at Lyme Regis till towards the end of July, being kept 
prisoner there by a severe attack of gout, possibly brought 
on by the many long excursions which his sons had tempted 
him ‘to take. “At last Lady Chatham herself went to bring 
him home, the boys being left at the seaside. Autumn saw 
the whole family once more at Burton, where a kind of fare- 
well festival was held, of which private theatricals formed a 

. The play, which was entitled ‘Laurentius, King of 
Clarinium, had been written by the children themselves. 
Immediately after these festivities William went off to Cam- 


bridge. 

‘The future history of this son, who was to equal his father 
in fame and in greatness, is to be found in the various accounts 
of his life which have been given to the public. Our interest 
for the moment is confined to the manner in which the father 
aided his son’s development and influenced him, aa this 
helps to complete our portrait of Chatham’s character. Un- 
fortunately, we do not learn much more than has already 
been told. Chatham's gout prevented him from accompany- 
ing his son to Cambridge; he was obliged to content. himself 
with recommending him by letter to the care of the master of 
the college, whom he informed of the young student's delicate 
health and ardodr in-acquiring knowledge He expressed « 
desire that ‘each of the two public tutors should devote an 
hour in every day” to his son; and the desire of so famous a 
father was, naturally, attended to. We cannot discover that 
Chatham attempted to influence hia son, as he had influenced 
his nephew, Thomas Pitt, by his correspondence with him. 
Indeed, in ‘reading the father’s letters to his son, we are 
struck by the absence of exhortations to virtue or to industry; 
we are led to the conclusion that, as regarded the young man’s 
morals, his father felt no uneasiness, and that ‘as regarded 


1 Chatham Correspondence, iv. 
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industry, he dreaded too much rather than too little appli- 
cation. He repeatedly charges him to observe moderation 
in his studies and to take sufficient out-of-door exercise. 
‘William's delicate health frequently interrupted his studies, 
but in spite of this he kept pace with his fellow-students. 
During some of his compulsory holidays he was present in 
the House of Lords, following with eager interest the debates 
in which bis father took part. He sometimes acted as his 
father’s secretary. The principles which Chatham proclaimed 
in his speeches and championed with all the art of rhetoric, 
William adopted with an enthusiasm which was probably 
greater than his father’s; for of the secondary considera- 
tious and the doubts which influenced the attitude of the 

rienced statesman the young man knew nothing. | The 
unbounded confidence he placed in his father made it im- 
possible for him to doubt the absolute truth, the perfect 
sincerity of his burning words. ‘The consequence was that 
he came to hold opinions much more democratic than 
Chatham had ever done. In these he found himself in 
sympathy with his cousin, Charles Stanhope, Lord Mahon, 
who had imbibed ideas of the same nature in Geneva, where 
he had received part of his education, 

John, Lord Pitt's future was decided during the winter of 
1778-4. At this time General Carleton,! who had taken part 
in all the engagements in Canada during the last campaign, 
and had also fought at Bellisle, held the appointment of vice- 

wernor of the province of Quebec, but was for the time 
Being im England. He was colonel of the 47th regiment of 
infantry, which was to go out to Canada in the spring, and 
was already being concentrated in the coast depots. It was 
Chatham's desire that his son should serve his apprenticeship 
to the art of war under this distinguished officer, who bad 
won fame and promotion during the Pitt administration. In 
all probability, therefore, it was not by mere chance that 
Carleton learned through Lord Shelburne that young John 
Pitt was to join the 47th regiment. He immediately wrote 
to Chatham; to express his satisfaction at the choice mude, 
and his desire to be of service to the young man. Chatham 
replied, confirming Shelburne’s statement, and thanking the 

1 See Dictionary of National Biography. 
* Chatham Correspondence, iv. 292. 
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eral for his kind intentions, As to one matter, however, 
e avowed himself to be still in uncertainty. An ensigncy, 
as we know, cost a very considerable sum of money. Chatham 
writes: ‘May I entreat your advice concerning the means? 
Should I trouble Lord Barrington with my desire to purchase 
an ensigncy in the forty-seventh, or wait the favour of your 
own obliging directions therein ?*! It seems as if he had not 
quite made up his mind to face this more disagreeable conse- 
quence of his determination, and half hoped to be spared the 
necessity. This is, of course, matter of conjecture, but the 
fact remains that the ensigncy was presented to John, Lord 
Pitt by the king in the spring of 1774. 

John sailed with his regiment to Quebec, and received rapid 
promotion. Carleton, who returned to his post in Canada at 
the close of the year, and was made governor of the province 
of Quebec in the beginning of 1775, soon appointed ‘him his 
adjutant. ‘The parents received most favournble reports of 
their son's health and his military prospects? But a con- 
tradiction soon arose between the son's position in America 
and the attitude towards the American question adopted 
by the father im 1774-6, Major Caldwell's letter, which 
gave such good news of John, also contained the news that 

e rebellious colonies were threatening to attack Canada. 
If they did, John would be compelled fo take part in a war 
which’ his father had condemned aa wicked. ‘The letter was 
undoubtedly written with the intention of enabling Chatham 
to avoid such a contingency. This was at once perceived 
by Lady Chatham, who, as her husband was at the moment 
seriously ill, opened it and answered it without consulting him? 
She tells Major Caldwell that she has left the decision to her 
son, to whom she has written, desiring him to act as his convie- 
tions and his military honour may require. The difficulty 
was for the moment avoided by the action of General Carleton, 
who sent the young officer to England with despatches from 
the seat of war. In February 1776 Chatham resolved to 
withdraw his son from the service’ The position in which 


2 Chatham Correspondence, iv. 293 f. 


1 Major Caldwell to Chatham, June 2, 1775.—Jbid., iv. 408 ff. 

+ Countess of Chatham to Major Caldwell, July id., iv. 410 ff, 

4 Carleton to Chatham, September 21, 1775. iv. 413 

# Lady Chatham to General Carleton, February 14, 17763 James Grenville to 


Lady Chatham, February 19, 1776,—J0id., iv. 420 
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he now stood to the court and to the government forbade him 
to derive further benefit from the favour extended to him by 
his majesty. 

The Americans had been perfectly well aware that a son 
of Lord Chatham was serving in the hostile British army. 
General Washington had given the following order to Arnol 
the commander of the troops which were advancing to the 
north : ‘Should Chatham’s son fall into your power, you can- 
not pay too much honor to the son of so illustrious a character, 
and so true a friend to America."? But these were exactly the 
evidences of favour on the part of the enemy which Jobn, as an 
English officer, was obliged to avoid. It was imperative that 
he should cither prove himself to be in good earnest hostile to 
them or else resign his commission, 

Hester, Chatham's eldest daughter, left her home at about 
the same time as her two brothers. On December 19, 1774, 
she was married to Charles Stanhope,? the second son of 
Lord Stanhope of Chevening, Chatham’s cousin. Charles, 
born in 1753, succeeded in 1768, on the death of his elder 
brother, to the courtesy title of Lord Mahon. He received 
the first part of his education at Eton, and was then sent to 
Geneva, where he distinguished himself as an eager and apt 
student of physical science. A treatise on the pendulum, 
which he wrote at the age of eighteen, was adjudged a prize at 
Stockholm. It was through his friendship with young William 
Pitt that he became intimately acquainted with the latter's 
sister, Hester died in 1780, leaving three daughters. Mahon 
subsequently married a daughter of HenryGrenville ofEastbury, 
and the grandson of this couple was the Ristorian Philip Henry, 
Lord Mahon, afterwards Earl Stanhope, of whose History of 
England much use has been made by the author of this work. 
He lived from 1805 to 1875. 

‘After a military career not particularly brilliant, Jobn, the 
second Earl of Chatham, died in 1835, and with him the title 
became extinct. James Charles, a promisii oung naval 
officer, died of fever in the West Indies in i802 Frerriet, 
who in 1785 married Mr. Edward James Elliot, died in 1786, 
leaving a daughter named Harriet Hester, who married Lieu 

1 Bancroft, History of the United States. 
3 Chatham kn rbd 
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tenant-General Sir William Henry Pringle. It was this 
gentleman who collected the Chatham Manuscripts—which 
also go by the name of the Pringle Collection. Hester, 
Countess of Chatham, lived till 1803, and consequently 
witnessed the greater part of her famous son William's glorious 
career. She died, aged eighty-two, at Burton Pynsent. 

Chatham himself was spared the grief which the early deaths 
of three of his children must have caused him ; but he witnessed 
the departure of many of his friends and fellow-labourers. His 
oldest friend George, Lord Lyttelton, predeceased him. Lord 
Lyttelton, when his duties in the House of Lords did not keep 
him in London, lived at his country seat of Hagley. ‘There, in 
the summer of 1772, he hoped to’ be visited by Chatham and 
his family. The visit, however, was put off, which Lyttelton 
bemoaned, because before another summer came a high wind 
might blow down some of the fine old trees which he delighted 
in showing, or a cold wind might blow down himself. His 
foreboding was fulfilled ; he died on August 22, 1778, without 
having had the pleasure of seeing his friends at Hagley. 

On December 7, 1775, died Sir Charles Seunters, whose 
skilful manceuvring of the fleet at Quebec had given him a 
place amongst the heroes to whom the successes of the great 
war were chiefly due. Some years previously Chatham had 
hung the portrait of Saunders‘on the wall of the ballroom at 
Burton Pynsent, in company with those of himself and his wife, 
Lord Temple, the Marquis of Granby, and Admiral Boscawen, 
thereby acknowledging that he regarded him as a most emineng 
man, 

‘Chatham's own turn was soon to come; but it fell to his lot, 
before he was called away, to become once more the gen 
cynosure, to show himself to be not only the hero of past 

ys, but the man to whom England turned in her hour of 
need. On this occasion he was to abandon the obstructive 
work which he had long pursued, and to reappear as the bold 
energetic statesman, and thus bring a life rich in achievement 
to a fitting and splendid conclusion. 


2 Lyttelton to Chatham, July 27, 1772.—Chathamt Correspondence, iv. 220ff 
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CHAPTER XVI 
LAST RALLY AND DEATH 


Arter the flood-tide of the winter of 1774-5 followed another 
ebb in Chatham's activity with reference to American affairs. 
He kept silence and watched the course of events, the 
character of which became ever more menacing. With the 
agements of Lexington in April and Bunker's Hill in 
June 1775 hostilities began in earnest. It was, undoubtedly, 
a severe attack of his old malady which prevented his appear- 
ance in Parliament; but even had his health permitted his 
revence; Hevbad ip-desire topranpunce w defiites opinion 
fore events had taken a more decisive turn. 

This they seemed to do in March 1776, when General 
Washington, by capturing the Dorchester Heights, compelled 
General Howe to evacuate Boston. This success of the 
Americans made the danger of their support by France 
more imminent, Under the impression produced by the 
situation, and by ao feeling that his serious illness might 
not improbably have a fatal termination ere long, Chatham 
determined to communicate his opinions on the American 
question to his physician and friend, Dr. Addington, in order 
that they might be preserved for posterity. He declared 
verbally to him ‘that he continued in the same sentiments, 
with regard to America, which he bad always professed, and 
which stand so fully explained in the Provisional Act offered 
by him to the House of Lords.’ This he requested the doctor 
to figerre in memory, in order to be able ‘to do him justice 
by bearing testimony that he persevered wnshaken in the same 
opinions.” He was plainly desirous that, even if another 
opportunity of speaking in Parliament were denied him, his 
fame as the true prophet, the far-seeing statesman, should still 


i 1 Chatham Correspondence, in. 423 f. 
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be secured. In November he caused his declaration to Dr. 
Addington to be written out,! and copies of it to be sent to 
Lord Camden, Lord Shelburne, and Addington himself. He 
begged these three gentlemen, whenever they had occasion to 
speak of his opinions on the American question, to represent 
them cxacily af they were exprened inthe “declaration? in 
order that no misapprehensions might arise. 

‘Though Chatham, in the document in question, insists upon 
the continuity of his American policy, this by no means proves 
that there had not been an interruption in that continuity. 
The very craving to prociaim anew his old views shows that 
he had bud serious doubts regarding them, but that he had now 
returned to his original standpoint. ‘The ‘declaration’ itself 
provides us with the reason for this return, In it we read: 
* Unless effectual measures were speedily taken for reconciliation 
with the colonies, he was fully persuaded that, in a very few 
ents, France wil éet her foot on Lnglish ground,’ He believed 
that she was only waiting to see how much the Americans 
were able to do for themselves, before she joined forces with 
them against England, Tt was as plain to bim as it had been 
the year before that right was not on the side of the Americans 
in every instance, and that their conduct had frequently been 
most reprehensible. ‘The Declaration of Independence, in 
particular, was an open defiance of his principles. But foreign 
enemies were arming; France, England's hated rival, was 
preparing to profit by the disruption of the British empire to 
seize the fragments; it was, therefore, nece: to come to an 
amicable understanding and to preserve political unity at all 
cotts, ‘The Provisional Act atill appeared to him to’ afford 
the most suitable basis for such an understanding. It had 
been rejected by both parties, but since then both had had 
experience of the evils of way, both had become eomelols of 
the danger impending from France; hence there seemed to be 
grounds for the hope that his plan might now find « more 

wourable reception. 

For some time, owing to the state of his health, Chatham 
could only express his opinions in writing, but before the close 
of the parliamentary session of 1776-7 he was to make his 
appearance again in ‘the House of Lords. On May 80, 1777, 
shortly before the prorogation, he attended in hia place, in 

1 It is printed in the Chatham Correspondence, iv. 424 f 
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spite of extreme infirmity, to lay his proposals before the 
House in the form of a motion, supported by a speech.’ ‘The 
motion was for an address to the Ling, praying his majesty 
“to take the most speedy and effectual measures for putting a 
stop to such fatal hostilities, upon the only just and solid 
foundation, namely, the removal of accumulated grievances.’ 
In the speech he dwelt mainly upon the idea that the crisis 
had come, that peace must be made with the colonies now if 
it were to be made at all, because, once France had made a 
treaty with them, it would be too late; the honour of the 
Crown would then demand that war should be declared, even if 
there were only five ships of the line in England. He re- 
peatedly affirmed that, with all her auxiliary forces, England 
was too weak to conquer America. ‘You have ransacked 
every corner of Lower Saxony,’ he said, referring to the raising 
of troops in Germany; ‘but forty thousand German boors 
never can conquer ten times the number of British freemen. 
You may ravage—you cannot conquer; it is impossible; you 
cannot conquer the Americans. You talk of your numerous 
friends to annihilate the Congress, and of your powerful forces 
to disperse their army: I might as well talk of driving them 
before me with this crutch.’ He next enlarged upon the im- 
tance of the American colonies to England, maintained 
that trade with them was a chief source of her wealth, and 
then pointed out the danger that France, Britain’s keenest 
rival, would deprive her of it all. He referred so repeatedly 
and with such insistence to the support which America was 
certain to receive from France, that we have no difficulty in 
‘ising this to be the central idea of his speech, the 
motive which impelled him once more to urge the necessity of 
treating the rebellious colonies with forbearance and indul- 
gence. He avoided, for the present, any reference to the ques- 
tion of legality and to the grievances of both sides; he even, 
as in May 1774, acknowledged that the Americans had com- 
mitted lamentable excesses, and merely tried to excuse them. 
But the opponents of this policy, chicf among them youn; 
Lord Lyttelton,,who, in spite of his veneration for the frien 
of hie late father, felt obliged to side against him, succeeded 
in ousting him from the position he had taken up. Lyttelton 


1 Thackeray, ii. 310 3 Chatham Correspondence, iv. 433 £3 Correspondence 
of George THI. with Lord North, 1. 8 
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confessed himself surprised at the discrepancy between the 
noble earl’s aiesent daenlency and his former fire, spirit, 
and zeal for the honour of his country—surprised thet he 
should take France so much into consideration, or should in 
fear of that power recommend Britain to relinquish her un- 
doubted rights and make concessions to the worst of rebels. 
This attack obliged Chatham to give other reasons for the 
proposed yielding policy. These were suggested by Lord 
‘Camden, who made a speech in which he asserted that the 
English ‘ministers bad really been the aggressors and ought 
consequently to be the first to make proposals of pesce. 
Chatham took up this idea in a second speech; he recapitu- 
lated the offences of the goverment, and, following « sug- 
gestion made by Lord Weymouth, entered into further details 
regarding the concessions which he proposed to make. The 
matter in dispute had now reduced itself to the question : 
Who was to blame for the rupture with America? and, as it 
was impossible to arrive at an agreement upon this subject, 
the debate came to an end. 

The part played by Chatham on this occasion was by no 
means brilliant, and this because he allowed himself to be 
driven from his excellent and defensible standpoint. He 
might easily have shown that the expectation of hostilities on 
the part of a foreign enemy was a good and patriotic reason 
for conciliation of the Americans, But by repeated reference 
to the English government's violent actions and breaches 
of the law—which were either purely imaginary or had not 
been committed as he represented them to have been—he put 
himself in the wrong in the estimation of all well-informed 
and impartial people. No one, with the best will in the 
world, could still believe in the fable of the inoffensive 
Americans, who were only seeking to protect themselves 
against enslavement. 

Tt is hardly necessary to mention that the motion was 
rejected by 76 to 20 votes, while much unfavourable comment 
was excited by Chatham's speeches. The Prussian ambassador 
wrote that the oll proposal had been produoed again and 
supported by the same arguments as before He had 
evidently not perceived the new development in Chatham's 
policy, se it had been thrust into the background by 

1 Report of June 3, 1777.—Berlin Archives, 
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Camden's interruption and Chatham's own second specch. 
‘The king declared the motion to be most inopportune, and 
only calculated to add fuel to the Hames. He wrote: ‘Like 
most of the other productions of that extraordinary brain, it 
contains nothing but apecious words and malevelences, for 
no one that reads it, if unacquainted with the conduct of 
the mother-country and its colonies, but must suppose the 
Americans poor inild pereons, who. after unheard-of aud 
repeated grievances had no choice but slavery or the eword, 
whilst the truth is, that the too great lenity of this country 
increased their pride and encouraged them to rebel.’ Thus 
we see that he also regarded this speech merely as another 
attempt to gain a hearing for the old proposals; he did not 
perceive the real drift of its arguments. What must have 
seemed to him specially pernicious, nay, actually criminal, 
was the manner in which Chatham endeavoured to deprive the 
English of every hope of victory. How it must encourage 
the enemy to know that the conqueror of French America was 
20 certain of ‘the success of their rebellion! His prophecy 
was in itself sufficient to stifle every idea of compliance wit! 
the mother-country’s demands. 

One reason why the main idea of Chatham’s first speech 
failed to impress, was the fact that in making it he spoke very 
indistinctly. ‘He looked pale, and grown much older,’ wrote 
H. Walpole," ‘and had one crutch. “His voice was so low that 
it could not be heard to the end of the House, and little 
remained of his former fire, though his second speech was 
more spirited.’ It happened, thus, to be the new ideas that 
were particularly inaudible, whilst in the recapitulation of the 
older ones, which cost him less mental exertion, he was able 
to raise his voice. {t was natural enough that the latter 
made more impression on the audience. Young William Pitt, 
who was delighted that his father’s first speech * was full of all 
his usual force and vivacity,’ regretted that he did not raise 
his voice enough for all the House to hear everything he said, 
and feared that false reports might consequently be set in 
circulation? 

Immediately after this debate Parliament was prorogued, 


1 Correspondence of George IIT, with Lord North, ii. 70. 


4 Lait Journals, it, 117} quoted in the North Correspondence, ii. 71. 
4 To Vady Chatham, May 31, 1777.—Chatham Correspondence, iv, 435 fl. 
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and before it met again the political situation had changed 
in several respects, In June 1777 General Howe, who had 
proceeded from New York to Jersey, intending to penetrate 
thence to Pennsylvania, was compelled, by Washington's 
skilful operations, to retreat. He then conveyed his troops 
by sea for an expedition against Philadelphia, the enemy's 
centre. News of the brilliant success with which this under- 
taking was at first attended was, however, long in reaching 
England. During the same month of June the Canadian 
army under General Burgoyne marched south. It was soon 
in dificulties from the hostility of the population, and the 
resistance with which it met increased with its advance. Its 
movements were followed with much anxiety. Even greater 
apprehension was occasioned by the fact that the French were 
assisting the Americans ever more openly—the Marquis of 
Lafayette went to America in May—and that envoys from the 
now emancipated colonies, under the leadership of Franklin, 
were sent to Paris to obtain recognition of American inde- 
pendence and negotiate a commercial treaty. 

Such was the position of affairs when the king on November 
20, 1777, read his speech from the throne' to the two Houses, 
It announced a considerable augmentation of the naval force 
on account of the threatening attitude of France and Spsin, 
and the intention to maintain by vigorous messures the 
supremacy of the mother-country over America—that is to 
say, a continuation of the policy hitherto pursued. Yet 
there was a passage in it which might be construed as an 
intimation of an intended change in the American policy. 
The king asserted that he would be ever on the watch for an 

portunity of putting a stop to the effusion of the blood of 
his subjects; that he still hoped that the deluded and unhappy 
multitude would retum to their sllegianee—that the remem. 
brance of what they once enjoyed, and their present. sufferin, 
under the arbitrary tyranny of their leaders, would reki 
in their hearts a spirit of loyalty to their sovereign, Then, 
with the concurrence and support of Parliament, peace, order, 
and confidence would be restored, 

Thus the government also apy sensible of the dangers 
of the political situation, of the threatened war with the 
Bourbon powers, It was prepared to trest with the Ameri- 

1 Thackeray, ii. 323 f.; Annnal Register, 1777. 
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cans, and its policy so far resembled Chatham's. But there 
was a very material difference, a difference which made 
the ministerial plan seem better adapted to the actual cir- 
cumstances. Chatham proposed to begin by conferring 
benefits on the Americans, by carefully avoiding further 
hostilities, by suspending laws, etc., in’ order to gain the 
confidence and secure the willing submission of the insur- 
nts. The ministers, on the other hand, pro to con- 
finue the military operations, in order that the increasing 
distress which the war must occasion, and the arbi 
measures which it must compel the new masters—that is, 
Congress—to take, might dispose them to submit to the 
authority of the mother-country. It must always be borne in 
mind that the liberty-loving colonists were individualists, that 
they were as much opposed to a powerful central government 
in America as to British supremacy, and regarded the com- 
paratively strict rule of Congress merely as a ni iL 
Tt was not, consequently, an unjustifiable supposition that 
the continuation of the war would lead the mass of the 
people to choose a very limited and little perceptible British 
supremacy in preference to the somewhat arbitrary rule of 
the revolutionary assembly. This was the idea which the 
king's speech expressed; and we must acknowledge that a 
perfectly suitable reply was thereby given to Chatham's last 


raposals. 
Pethatham offered every objection to it that he could raise? 
He blamed everything blamable that he could discover in the 
speech or the conduct of the ministers, contradicting himself 
in the process, He first reproached the government for sub- 
mitting to such treatment from France, for not at once requir- 
ing the dismissal of the American envoys. Even the great Queen 
Elizabeth, he said, had found herself obliged, when required by 
the Spanish government, to dismiss the envoys of the rebellious 
Flemish provinces, But at later point of his speech he 
declared England to be at present too weak to oppose the 
combined forces of the Bourbon powers, ‘Not 5000 troops 

1 See Von Ruville, Das deutsche Einigungswerk im Lickte det amerikamischen: 
(Hate, 1902), p. 9. After Von Holst, Verfasrang und Demokratis in Amerika, 
vol. 

4 For his ech see Thackeray, ii. 323 ff; Chatham Correspondence, 
ie 450 fi; Prussian ambassadors refer of ‘November ai, t777.—Berlia 
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in England!” he cried ; ‘hardly $000 in Ireland! , . . Scarcely 
twenty ships of the line fully or sufficiently manned!" The 
question could not but suggest itself to his hearers: How was 
it possible to make imperative demands without the power 
to support them? And it was actually put by Lord Sand- 
wich, the first lord of the admiralty, who, however, at the 
same time imparted the information that, as a matter of 
fact, forty-two ships of the line were at the disposal of the 
government, 

But Chatham's chief aim on this occasion also was to prove 
that the conquest of America was an impossibility ; because, 
if this were acknowledged, pacific measures must necessarily be 
adopted. He found a new argument in the late engagement 
of Genin troops Losers in America, affirming his certainty 
that the Americans would never lay down their arms as long 
as foreign hireling troops stood on their soil. He himself, 
if he were an American, would certainly never do it, He 
stigmatised the excellently disciplined German soldiers as 
‘mercenary sons of rapine and plunder.’ With regard to 
the employment of Indians, too, he gave expression to his 
indignation in the most extravagant terms, He had evidently 
forgotten that in the last war they had been employed on 
both sides as a matter of course—that he himself had expressly 
ordered their enlistment as auxiliaries! On this point there 
were violent disputes both during the debate now in question 
and on December 5;* they were ended by the reluctant 
admission of Lord Amherst that Indians had been employed 
on both sides, though by the French first. Chatham was 
forced to endure a reference to his own order. 

Even if the orator had succeeded in proving that the 
Americans were invincible, as he attempted to do (at the 
same time representing the present military position as ex- 
tremely unfavourable for the English), this would not have 

roved the futility of the government policy. The situation 

lid not demand that the colonists should be ¢ompelled to 
surrender at discretion, but only that a reserve should be pro- 
vided to throw into the scale when negotiations took lbees 
The sufferings of the Americans from the war—their burned 
towns, their devastated crops, the scarcity of money, the 
despotic measures of Congress—these certainly were to be 


1 Vol. ii. p, 178. * Thackeray, if. 351 f. 
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regarded as a reserve; but as to gratitude for indulgence 
shown, that, after all that had happened, would never turn 
the balance. Chatham was actually engaged in lightening 
the available reserve by constantly representing the situation 
as unfavourable to England. He mentioned one circumstance 
only as in its favour; and it seems doubtful if his information 
in this instance was correct. He had heard of disagreements 
between the American envoys and the French government, 
which would make the colonies at the present moment readier 
to listen to English proposals, 

After the close of his speech of November 18, Chatham 

roposed an amendment to the address to the king, in the 
Fora of atecommendation that peace negotiations should be 
begun. ‘The proposal in this amendment differed from that 
of the May address only in this, that it advised a truce, an 
immediate cessation of hostilities, whereas in May the choice 
of the means to be employed in securing peace was left to 
the king. This addition imparted more urgency to the new 
appeal. On neither occasion could there be any suggestion 
of the complete recall of the troops, as the war was actually 
in progress. 

‘The attitude which Chatham had now adopted, as also the 
course which events had taken, inevitably led to a resump- 
tion of his relations with Rockingham and his party. ‘This 
faction had favoured the repeal of the Stamp Act, but had 
maintained the right of Parliament to impose taxes ; hence 
their standpoint in the American question had not been the 
same as Chatham’s. ‘They considered that he went toa far in 
the way of conciliatory measures. Now, however, when war 
with France seemed probable, and the hope of subduing the 
rebels was diminishing, they also became inclined to make 
great concessions, and it appeared likely that @ joint political 
programme might be arranged. In fact, as to the object 
aimed at, neither Chatham nor Rockingham now differed from 
the government. The ministry, too, desired by means of 
negotiation to come to an agreement with America on the 
basis of the sovereignty of the mother-country. ‘The differ- 
ence concerned only the preliminary steps. ‘The question 
now to be decided seemed simply this: To which of the rival 
aspirants would the king entrust the attainment of this aim? 

e struggle for this distinction would, as usual on such 
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occasions, take place in Parliament. Two great parties now 
stood opposed to each other, both desirous to extricate the 
country from her military troublese—on the one side the 
ministers in office and the court, on the other the Rock- 
ingham party and Chatham. 

‘On November 22, and various subsequent dates, conferences? 
were held between Chatham and Rockingham, and between 
the influential members of their respective opposition factions ; 
at these union was agreed on and the joint programme was 
evolved, The decisive attack upon the government was to be 
made on February 2. The opposition were on that day to 
propose a motion for taking the state of the nation into con- 
sideration. On the occasion of the ensuing debate they might, 
by their accusations of the government and injurious dis- 
closures of its mistakes, compel it to resign. tn order to 
provide themselves with a basis of operations, they intended at 
an earlier date to demand that s relating to the conduct 
of the war, etc., should be laid More the House. Chatham 
did not appear at the larger meetings, but his decision on 
every question was accepted as final, so that everything was 
arranged according to his wishes. 

‘The preliminary step was taken in the House of Lords on 
December 2.2 The Duke of Richmond moved that certain 
“accounts end papers” (exactly specified) relating to the losses 
and expenses of the army, and to the present condition of the 
troops, should be laid before the House. This motion met 
with no opposition. Chatham, however, embraced the oppor- 
tunity to make a speech suggesting the desirability of certain 
military measures. His suggestions, apart from the reproaches 
which he conveyed along with them, were not of a nature to 
be unwelcome to the government. He pointed out the neces- 
sity for reinforcing the inadequate garrisons of Gibraltar and 
Port Mahon (Minorca), and that by English troops. They 
were at preseat garrisoned by Hanoverian soldiers; hence the 
vare of the fortresses and the command of the troops might, 
should any accident happen to the commanding officer, devalve 

2 Rockingham to Granby, November 28, 1777; T. Townshend to Granby, 
November 28, 1777; G. Johnstone to Granby, November 29, 1777; Historical 
MSS. Commission, Fourteenth Report, App.1, Rutland MSS., iii. 10, ete. 3 
Chatham Correspondence, iv. 457 ff, 462 ff; Albemarle, Rockingham, i. 
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on a foreigner, Chatham eloquently insisted on the impor- 
tance of the fortresses in question ; and there can be no doubt 
of the almost decisive part which Gibraltar played in the war 
now beginning. Yet it is probable that the carl had a 
personal as well as a patriotic motive for giving this particular 
piece of advice. He wished to open a new field of activity 
to his eldest son, where he would encounter only foreign 
enemies; and Gibraltar had no doubt suggested itecl? as such 
a field. The fact remains that John, Lord Pitt, re-entered 
the army this winter, and would have gone to Gibraltar in 
May if his father’s death had not occasioned a delay. 

Chatham gave expression, in the course of his speech, to a 
somewhat remarkable idea. Reminding his hearers how, in 
the last war, he had employed the formerly rebel Scottish 
Highlanders ‘as soldiers with good result, he suggested that 
the Americans, as soon as a reconciliation had taken place, 
might be employed to fight the battles of England in every 
quarter of the globe, and thus be made good and loyal sub- 
jects. He had not sufficiently reflected upon the difference 

tween the martial Highlanders, accustomed to complete 
subjection to their chiefs, and the independent and commer- 
cial spirit of the colonists. It had been difficult enough to 
persuade the latter to fight for their country; few indeed 
could have been induced to fight for hire. 

In conclusion, Chatham insisted vehemently upon the un- 
satisfactory state of the flect, both as regarded size and 
efficiency. He had been inquiring carefully into the matter 
since his last speech. ‘The British navy ought, he maintained, 
to be equal to the combined navies of France and Spain; in 
its present state it could not even satisfactorily protect the 
English coast. 

‘At the time when Chatham was making this first public 
appearance after his alliance with the Rockingham party, the 
frigate Warwick was already in harbour with news from 
America that was soon to put an end to the new coalition. 
Tt was the sad news that General Burgoyne, with the whole 
Canadian army, bad been compelled to surrender at Saratogs 
In view of the influence which this event exerted upon 
last crisis of Chatham’s political life, it is necessary to examine 
the circumstances which led to it. Hence, at the close of our 

2 Chatham Correspondence, iv. 468. 
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historical survey, we turn once again to those regions which 
in years past witnessed the chief triumphs of the great man's 
strategy. 

One of the first plans conceived by the Americans after 
the beginning of the war was that of adding Canada to the 
great union of colonies. As an English on, it threat- 
ened them with the same dangers which it had threatened 
as a French province, since its inland frontiers remained, 
on the whole, unchanged: this was a proviso of the so-called 
Quebec Act of 1774, which Chatham opposed. Two reasons 
led the colonists to regard conquest as possible : the popula- 
tion of Canada was not altogether averse to the idea of 
revolt, and the English government, not dreaming of any 
attack, had only a small force in ‘the country. General 
Carleton, with not more than 800 soldiers at his dis 
displayed no anxiety whatever. Congress, however, did not 
as yet wish to take aggressive mesures; consequently the 
first attacks were in the nature of private enterprises under- 
taken by contingents of militia from the New England states. 
They were very successful. In May 1775 these troops, by 
surprise and stratagem, obtained possession of Ticonderoga, 
Crown Point, and a vessel of war stationed on Lake Champlain, 
‘After this the commander of the revolutionary army, Colonel 
Amold, received permission from Congress to undertake the 
regular invasion of Canada. Generals Schuyler and Mont- 
gomery, crossing Lake Champlain, took, after short sieges, the 
insufficiently garrisoned forts Isle aux Noix and St. Jobn, and 
in November 1775 entered Montreal, which the English had 
deserted. Arnold himself, by Washington's advice, had chosen 
the northern land route to Quebec, following the courses 
of the rivers Kennebec and Chauditre. This was the route 
which, in bygone days, had been recommended to Pitt by 
Dennys de Berdt, but which he had not seen fit to choose for 
the English troops. And it now proved to be excessively 
toilsome and dangerous. Arnold’s troops suffered great losses 
and had exhausted their provisions before they reached the 
St. Lawrence. 

‘The English commander, Colone! Maclean, retired upon 
Quebec, only just in time to prevent the surprise of the town. 

. General Carleton, too, reached Quebec with Montgomery in 
purmuit; and now, on December 1, began another siege of 
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this important stronghold, Chatham's chief acquisition. It 
was for some time in serious danger ; but after an attempt at 
the end of the month to storm it had been repulsed with 
great loss to the assailants (Montgomery was among the killed), 
the siege became a blockade, which lasted all winter, but 
was abandoned in May, when it became known that the troops 
sent from England were at hand. 

Success was now for a time on the English side. As soon 
as the reinforcements arrived Arnold found himself obliged to 

uit Canada and retreat to Lake Champlain. But here, too, 
the English, with the assistance of ships sent in pieces from 
England, gained the upper hand, recapturing Crown Point. 
Further advance south they postponed till 177. 

General Carleton, to whose charge the first disasters were 
probably laid, was now superseded in the command of the 
greatly enlarged Canadian army by General Burgoyne. Some 

rman regiments under General Riedesel formed part of 
the addition to the army. Burgoyne, with 7000 men, made 
his way southward in June 1777, occupied Crown Point, 
and obliged the Americans to evacuate Ticonderoga (the 
fortifications of which had in the interval been extended and 
strengthened), inflicting a considerable loss on their rearguard. 
Soon, however, the difficulties of the English began; the 
retreating Americans placed as many impediments in their 
way as possible, and the population farther south was ex- 
tremely hostile. All provisions had to be procured from 
England or Canada. ‘The enemy increased their forees by 
recruiting, a process facilitated by the threatened invasion. 
In spite of everything, however, Burgoyne pressed onwards, in 
the hope of being able to join forces with General Howe, who 
was operating in the colony of New York. 

At the time of the advance across Lake George and the 
Hudson River (where its course is west to cast) the English 
met with two reverses, which considerably minimised their 
chances of success, General St. Leger, who had started 
from Montreal to make a diversion in the direction of Lake 
Ontario, was compelled to retreat after an ineffectual siege of 
Fort Stanwix, so that Burgoyne was disappointed of assist- 
ance from him. And a strong detachment, despatched east- 
wards by Burgoyne to destroy military stores at Bennington, 
encountered @ superior force and was completely routed, 
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losing 600 men. However, as Burgoyne had received per- 
emptory orders from the government to advance, he marched 
southwards in September to Saratoga, to operate thence 
against General Arnolds army, which was advancing from 
Albany, and in the defeat of which lay his only hope of 
accomplishing his design. On the 19th, at Still Water: 
there was a fierce encounter. Both sides lost heavily ; but 
‘the Americans were in so far victorious that they main- 
tained their position and prevented the advance of the 
enemy. 

In the meantime a hostile detachment bad reached the 
English rear, and had destroyed the boats on Lake George, 
making retreat northwards impossible. Burgoyne was en- 
trapped. Compelled to relinquish the offensive for the 
defensive attitude, he took up a strong position at Saratoga 
on October. Heoe He: au surreudded: by tha heatlla 
force, which received reinforcements daily and cut off his 
supplies, The English army, which had lost heavily in the 
dilecent encounters, and was Weing steadily ‘educed by de: 
sertion, was incapable of long resistance, and the general 
soon determined to surrender. Favourable terms were con- 
ceded, and the surrender took place on October 16. The 
troops received permission to embark for England at the 
nearest port. 

‘This was the catastrophe of which the Warwick brought 
the news to England on December 2. It was known on the 
following day at noon to the leaders cf the opposition. Nor 
was this the only bad news, Information had just been 
received that King Frederick of Prussia had refused to permit 
the troops recruited in Germany for America to pass through 
his territory, which meant a long delay in the arrival of these 
much needed reinforcements. ‘This news excited great in- 
dignation in England, A. report spread that Frederick had 
taken the step to oblige Chatham, in order to facilitate the 
overthrow of the government! It was a rumour without 
any foundation, but, remembering Chatham’s diatribes against 
the employment, of German hired troops, we are not sur- 
prised that it should have arisen. prohibition was 
caneelled at the beginning of the following year, when the 


* Reports of the Prussian ambassador of December 2 and 9, 1777. 
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outbreak of the war of the Bavarian succession made Frede- 
rick anxious to avoid arousing enmity 

‘These disturbing occurrences did not at first seem to produce 
any change in the party situation, The opposition unani- 
mously proceeded—cautiously avoiding anything which might 
be construed as inclination io favour the enemy—to turn the 
failures to account in furthering their own designs. They 
adhered to their original plan of action, In the House of Lords, 
on December 15, Chatham moved that the orders given to 
General Burgoyne should be laid before the House* In 
proposing this motion he took occasion to express his deep 
sense of the calamity which had befallen the nation, and 
to lament the mistaker committed by the government, On 
this occasion he was in his element, as he was well acquainted 
with all the circumstances attending a campaign in the 
regions in question. He had no difficulty in detecting the 
weak points in the plan of operations, and he doubtless 
dwelt upon them at length, though this is not recorded 
in the report of his speech. His reputation as a strategist 
enmured him an attentive hearing. But his conclusions were 
conclusions arrived at after the event. Who can tell if 
he, in the same position, would have estimated the enemy's 
strength more correctly, and consequently avoided the mis- 
takes? The high opinion of the Americans’ power of 
resistance, which political reasons led him so frequently to 
express, cannot be accepted as a proof that he would have 
moditied his action accordingly. It was certainly not very 
logical to demand documents by means of which to arrive 
ata decision regarding the strategy, and in the same breath 
definitely and finally to condemn the ministry's plan of action. 
However, we have to bear in mind that condemnation of the 
government, under all circumstances, was the invariable oppo- 
sition policy. 

The motion was negatived, as it was considered that the 
publication of the papers in question might be injurious to 
the military situation, and the ‘overnment soon contrived 
to put an end to the harassing debates. Qn December 11 
the Earl of Orford proposed to adjourn to January 20, 1778. 

1 Koser, Ximig Friedrich, i, gaa. - . 

2 Thackeray, i, 341 ££; Chatham Correspondence, iv. 47t .; Prassian 
ambassadors report of December 9, 1777.—Berlin Archives. 
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Chatham naturally offered strong opposition ;! he declared 
that he objected to being silenced in this way by the majority; 
but his speech allowed his ultimate aim to be clearly per- 
ceived. After showing that, owing to the regulations made 
by the King of Prussia and the Swiss government, no more 
troops could be procured from the Continent, and drawing 
from this circumstance the conclusion that peace negotiations 
must at once be begun, he asserted that the Americans would 
never consent to treat with the ministers from whom they had 
suffered so much injustice. If, however, no settlement were 
secured, it was improbable that the other enemies of Eng- 
land would allow the war to continue without interference. 
The inevitable deduction from these premises, an inference 
which no hearer could fail to draw, was that Chatham and 
his friends must be promoted to power to conduct peace 
negotiations. ‘The orator gave a plain intimation that he 
was prepared to save the situation if the recess were employed 
in constructing a new government. 

It might have been supposed that the point now at issue 
was simply whether the North ministry was to remain in 
office or to be replaced by Chatham and the Rockingham 
party. But the events of 1765 were repeated. As soon as 
there was a serious prospect of his accession to office, Chatham 
separated himself from the great party on which he had leaned 
whilst in opposition, and showed that he desired to treat with 
the monarch alone. 

On this occasion there undoubtedly was a valid reason for 
his action. To Rockingham and his friends the position of 
affairs seemed much more hopeless than it did to Chatham. 
‘They were convinced that the Americans, victorious and 
expecting assistance from the Bourbon powers, would not 
retract their proclamation of independence. ‘They therefore 
considered that, in order to avoid a continuation of the war, 
which would probably be much more terrible than it had 
hitherto been, it would be wise to yield at once on the ques- 
tion of independence, and then to come to as favourable an 
arrangement as possible with the new transatlantic republic, 
especially in matters relating to trade. Chatham, on the 

1 Thackeray, ii. 352 ff. 5 Chatham Correspondence, iv. 478 8.3 Corrtspon- 
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other hand, to whom the situation, bad as he represented it 
in his speeches, seemed by no means desperate, and who had 
perfect confidence in the power of England (more particularly 

er naval power), was ready to risk everything rather than 
submit to the loss of the country’s greatest colonial possession. 
He still rejected any basis of treaty except his old proposals 
contained in the Provisional Act. His views consequently 
were much more neatly akin to those of the ministry than to 
those of his opposition allics. 

One not unnatural consequence was that several well- 
meaning persons, who considered the country in danger, made 
attempts to induce the great statesman, a lover of peace and 
yet experienced in war, to make advances which might lead 
to his resumption of the management of affairs. ‘The situa 
tion seemed as favourable as it could possibly be for such a 
proceeding on his part. 

The first to take action in the matter was a certain Thomas 
Coutts,’ one of the richest English bankers, who also about. 
this time undertook the management of the king's money 
matters, and whose daughter soon afterwards married Lord 
Bute’s eldest son. This influential man, who was in a position 
to know the opinions Prevailing in the highest circles, wrote 
a letter on January 21 to Lady Chatham,? in which he informed 
her that several influential persons had expressed the wish, 
shared by himself, that Lord Chatham would inform the king 
that he was prepared to take office. It was helieved ‘that the 
King would be very glad at the present moment to receive a 
proposal from the only person who it is possible should now 
Thoeeed in a point 20 essential [the conclusion of peace with 
America] not only to the welfare, but even to the existence of 
Great Britain as a powerful nation.’ From later letters® we 
gather that it was probably Lord Rochford who suggested that 
Coutts should communicate with Chatham; for Rochford after- 
wards (through Coutts) placed himself at the ear!’s disposal. 

Another impulse in the same direction came from the Bute 
faction. In order, however, to value this at its proper worth, 
we must first understand the nature of the former favourite’s 
present position at court. 

1 See Dictionary of National Bisgraphy. 
i‘ - 
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Since the break-up of the Chatham ministry, which, as we 
know, was a great disappointment to him, Bute had led a vi 
retired life; he had been much abroad and had avoided 
interference in public affairs. His intimacy with the king, in 
which there had often before been interruptions, ceased 
altogether; for years they did not meet. Bute complained 
bitterly of the King’s neglect and ingratitude. We do. not 
know what produced this breach; Iam inclined to believe 
that George's aversion to Chatham's policy, which Bute pro- 
bably continued to advocate, may have had a considerable 
share in bringing it about. It is certain that Bute had no 
relations whatever with Lord North, the representative of the 
opposite policy, ‘The death of his patroness, the Princes of 
rales, in February 1772, broke the last tie between the once 
familiar friends. Whether, in spite of everything, Bute still 
nourished the secret expectation that he might once again 
take an active part in political life, it is impossible to say. 
His political uctivity, supposing it to have existed, must, as in 
previous years, have been limited to acting as friend and 
adviser of the king, especially in personal matters. Only in 
a case of imperative necessity, such as was not likely to arise 
again, could he have acted as minister. His ill-health in 
itself made the strain of public life undesirable. He, how- 
ever, thanks to his large circle of friends and to his wealth, 
still possessed considerable political influence, so that in the 
case of a change of government his eupport was of great 
ue. 

In January 1778 a friend of Bute’s, Sir James Wright, had 
aconversation with Dr. Addington, Chatham's physician and 
friend! in the course of which Addington denied, in reply 
to an assertion made by Wright, that his illustrious patient 
nourished any animosity whatever towards Lord Bute. Wright 
repeated this to Bute, and took the opportunity to discover 
what his sentiments towards Chatham were. The earl had 
nothing but praise for the great statesman, and declared that 
he should have his hearty concurrence and sincere good wishes 
if he determined again to take an active part in administra 
tion. It was plainly not Bute who took the initiative here. 
Hiis friend, desirous to do a good work, induced him to make 
observations, which, when re-edited for Chatham's benefit, 

4 For the whole affair see Thackeray, ii. 362-8, and also 633-57. 
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might well seem exhortations to a return to ministerial 
office. Nor had Wright any difficulty in inducing him to 
speak as he did. Bute in reality an extremely high 
opinion of Chatham, and believed that his restoration to 
jower would be the best solution of all difficulties; and he 
fad no objection to his former colleague being informed of 
this; but he had no intention whatever of undertaking his 
own former réle of minister-maker, now that he had no longer 
any influence aver the king. Chatham was welcome to know 
that his disposition towards him was friendly, and that he 
would have his support if he took office; but Bute was 
neither willing nor able to secure his appointment, 

Chatham, who, in the present dangerous situation, could 
not but be prepared fora summons from the king, and who 
had actually, in his last speech, covertly indicated himself as 
the natural rescuer of the country from its present difficulties, 
was inclined to attach some importance to both these in- 
ducements. He imagined that the king, upon whose present 
attitude towards Bute he was not well informed, might possibly 
be countenancing the proceedings, with the desire that he, 
Chatham, should take the initiative. He answered the two 
communications in exactly the same style, partly even in 
the same words; but it was Lady Chatham who wrote the 
reply to Coutts,! whilst that to Sir James Wright was dictated 
to Addington.® In both Chatham declared the situation to 
be so desperate that it would be folly and presumption to 
undertake unbidden the task of averting the impending ruin. 
But if the errors committed were fully perceived, and a 
complete change of policy were ordered, then ‘zeal, duty, and 
obedience might outlive hope.’ The plain meaning of his 
answer, disentangled from the exaggerated laments and re- 
proaches in which it was involved, waa that he declined to 
take the initiative, but was ready to obey an express command 
from the king, In spite of the hopelessness of success he 
would be zealous and obedient. This was the same stand- 
point which Chatham had adopted before on similar occa- 
sions. He demanded a person sppeal from the sovereign, 
and a mandate which would place him in the position of sole 
leader. ‘The absence of all hope was a mere phrase; he was 


| Chatham Correspondence, iv. 486. 
* Thackeray, ii, 635. 
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obliged to find an excuse for refusing to make the suggested 
advances, In reality he was burning to inflict new defeats 
upon the Bourbon powers. 

But now Addington and Wright made a blunder which led 
Chatham to pass a very severe verdict on Lord Bute. Wright 
had told Dr. Addington that he believed his friend (Bute) 
would be ready to act with Chatham as secretary of state 
in the place of Lord Weymouth. Although Wright hed 
had no commission from Bute, and gave none to Adding- 
ton, the latter wrote what he had been told to Chatham, 
adding that he himself had replied that Lord Chatham was 
able to save the nation alone, and that all Lord Bute required 
to do was to convince the king of his errors. 

Chatham immediately changed his tone, for he had always 
definitely refused to co-operate with Bute. He characterised 
all the suggestions that had been made as nonsense, and 
declared that the difference between Bute and himself was 
this: ‘one has brought the King and kingdom to ruin; 
the other would sincerely endeavour to save it. The 
old grievance—the peace concluded without his consent— 
began to rankle again. But before Chatham's letter reached. 
Addington, Bute had declared his friend entirely mistaken. 
He affirmed that the idea of undertaking an appointment of 
any kind was very far from his thoughts, and expressed his 
sincere hopes that Lord Chatham’s endeavours would be 
crowned with success, Chatham expressed his satisfaction 
with this communication, which, like all the others, was made 
indirectly. Through a friend of the Grenville family, Lancelot 
Brown, he learned that Bute was ‘outrageous in his expres- 
sions on the indispensable necessity that the King should not 
lose a moment in sending for Lord Chatham.’ 

What chiefly interests us in this affair is the distinct manner 
in which Chatham allowed it to be understood that he was 
prepared to undertake the guidance of public affairs, In hie 
indignation with Bute he had openly declared ‘that he would 
sincerely endeavour to save” the state; this, taken in connection 
with his other utterances, admitted of no other explanation. 
The rest of his behaviour was calculated to produce the same 
impression. He did not reappear in Parliament when it met 
again, as the state of his health also rendered such action 

} Chatham Correspondence, iv. 493- 
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advisable; and he separated himself from the Rockingham 
perty. He frankly informed the marquis that he would 
not give his assent to the independence of the colonies.! 
Nor did he allow his resolution to be shaken by a letter 
from the American general, Gates, to Rockingham? which 
affirmed the Americans’ confidence in the wisdom of Chatham 
and Camden, and expressed the expectation that these states- 
men would, by recognising this independence, restore the 
friendship between the colonies and the mother-country. 
Opinion in the most influential circles was in favour 

atham’s return to power. Even Lord Mansfield, his most 
bitter opponent, was reported to have said that he must be 
sent for$ Chatham himself had no intention of deviating a 
hair’s-breadth from the path which was likely to lead him to 
the king’s presence. 

The king, however, was the person who displayed least 
inclination to have him at the head of affairs. He strongly 
objected to placing the destinies of the country in the hands 
of the man who, as he firmly believed, had brought all these 
troubles upon it by his opposition, Only under compulsion 
would he yield. Compulsion might be exerted by the resig- 
nation of his present ministers and their recognition that 
Chatham's was imperative. But this pass had not 

et been reached. Lord North, who in Jan had been 

termined to resign, had again allowed himself to be per- 
suaded to remain in office, But an event now happened which 
threatened the existence of North’s ministry. On March 13 
the French ambessador intimated the conclusion of a treaty 
of commerce with America,’ which was equivalent to a de- 
claration of partisanship with the rebels, 

Lord North had only consented to remain in office on con- 
dition that he should be at liberty to attempt a reconciliation. 
He would have nothing to do ‘with the prosecution of the 
war. On February 17 he hed succeeded in passing, as a 
first conciliatory measure, the repeal of the unlucky tea-duty, 
and in securing the appointment of a commission which was 


* Chatham Co 
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to take charge of the negotiations. Now, not only 
were the hopes shattered which he had begun to entertain of 
putting an end to the American troubles, but the new war 
was practically certain. Consequently he again tendered his 
resignation? The king, under the pressure exerted upon 
him from every side, found himself obliged to take the recall 
of Chatham into serious consideration. He no longer offered 
a point-blank refusal, but he made it a condition that the 
greater number of the present ministers should remain in 
office. North was to be among those who retained their 
appointments. The proposed change was practically nothing 
more than a reinforcement of the cabinet by the addition of 
Chatham and his friends. ‘The king constantly gave expres- 
sion to the idea, ‘no new ministry, but a strengthening of the 
old. He refused to send for Chatham, not only because he 
bore him ill-will, but also and principally because he feared his 
arts of persuasion. He learned the power of his eloquence by 
experience, and was afraid that Chatham might induce him to 
introduce too many new elements into the government 

Lord North, after wavering for time, eventually adhered 
to his determination to resign office; but he first postponed its 
execution till the close of the session, and then to a still later 
date. One of the king’s demands was the choice of a thorough: 
loyal lord chancellor, in order that the rights of the Crown an 
the Parliament might be properly defended; and as such he 
indicated the solicitor-general, Baron Thurlow, who had given 
proof of his devotion, This was equivalent to a rejection of 

rd Camden. To Chatham these were matters of indiffer- 
ence. He intended to await a crisis, when the dangerous 
position of the country might procure him an audience of 
the king, and enable him to dictate his conditions. Lord 
North entered into negotiations with Lord Shelburne (through 
William Eden, a diplomatist who hed served under Pitt), but 
the demands made were too extravagant to permit any agree- 


£ 
, 156, and elsewhere, On September 23, 1781, 
arp wrote to Lord Dartmouth that Lord North at one time had 
serious thoughts of acknowledging. the independence of the colonies, but had 
‘deen deterred from doing so by Chatham's vehement condemnation of such a 
sep.—Historical MSS, Commission, Fifteenth Report, Appendix, part i., 
Dartmouth Manuscripts, ill, 255. 
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ment.’ George m1. declared that he would rather abdicate 
than submit to dictation from Chatham. The only ad- 
vance made by Chatham was that which he had permitted 
himself on previous similar occasions: he adapted his par- 
liamentary utterances to the policy favoured by the king, in 
order to ‘make it as natural and ‘simple as possible for his 
majesty to send for him. We remember the speech which he 
made in the spring of 1766, and the manner in which the 
king, in requesting Chatham to form a government, referred 
to it as having induced him to take the step.’ ‘This time 
the same tactics were to lead to a different, unexpected, and 
mournful issue. 

Repeated attempts had been made by Chatham's and 
Rockingham's adherents (chief amongst the latter the Duke of 
Richmond) to reconcile the conflicting opinions of these two 
statesmen.’ The attainment of this aim might have been 
possible if Chatham had sincerely desired it, Complete self- 

ernment, with a purely nominal dependeace on Great 

ritain, might have been conceded to the United States; and 
on this basis a commercial union might have been arranged. 
Chatham himself, however, showed complete indifference, and 
made no effort to avert the impending breach. The first 
reault of this was the fact that Lord North’s proposals of 
February 17 met with no alarming opposition. At the end 
of March, however, the Rockingham party resolved to take a 
decisive step, and to move in Parliament that the independ- 
ence of America should be acknowledged. This would com 
Chatham to show his colours, and to declare whether he ly 
preferred the doubtful favour of the court to the leadership of 
a great party. It was arranged that the Duke of Richmond 
was to move an address to the king on March 29; but as 
Chatham was unable to be present on that day the motion 
was postponed till April 7.¢ 


1 Mahon, History of England, vi. a34. The Prussian ambassador tells of 
ions. farch "20 he writes: ‘Il ya des pourparlers avec 
par la voye du Général Myl. Amberst pour I'engager & entrer 
inistére avee Myl. North. Mois Von ignore encore s'il se lnissera 
persuader.’—Berlin Atchives. 
® Supra, chap. ix. 
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The Duke of Richmond now made a last attempt to persuade 
the renegade ally to support this address, which was so worded 
that even opponents of independence, if they were averse to the 
continuance of the war, might vote for it. It recapitulated 
‘the ex] s, misconduct, and losses of the war,’ and then 
appealed to the king to dismiss his ministers, ‘to withdraw all 
his forces by sea and land from the revolted provinces, and to 
adopt only amicable means to recover their friendship, at 
least, if not their allegiance.’ ‘The new American power was 
thus to be acknowledged as an equal; no forcible measures 
were to be employed; an appeal was to be made to mutual 
affection, mutual interests. ‘The question of political separa 
tion was to be a matter of negotiation; the motion contained 
no decided pronouncement on the subject; it was, however, 
hardly to be expected that the new state would voluntarily 
renounce its own independence. 

‘The duke sent the draft of his address to Chatham with 
a letter? in which he urged upon him the necessity of that 
union and mutual confidence between the Chatham and Rock- 
ingham parties which Chatham had himself so strong 
commended in November last, Chatham had then declared 
that the subju ition of America was impossible, and surely, 
argued the duke, an inevitable consequence of that declara- 
tion was the acknowledgment of her independence. Relying, 
then, on Chatham's own assertion that the mutual confidence 
and reunion of the opposition were necessary to the safety of 
Britain, as also on the fact that the address had been drafted 
in such terms as, it was thought, would be agreeable to his 
lordship, Richmond hoped that he would honour it with his 
support. Chatham's answer? was short and cold. He simply 
expresses his regret ‘to find himself under so very wide a 
diference with the Duke of Richmond, as between the sove- 
rely and allegiance of America, that he despairs of bringing 
sieee honcurable imue?” He thus refusal change his 
standpoint. 

Tt seems, however, to be very doubtful if Chatham at this 
moment seriously proposed to resume the leadership of the 

vernment, or if fe considered himself capable of doing so. 

jince the execution of that political move which opened to 
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him the prospect of office, his health had become much worve.? 
In January he felt comparatively vigorous and free from pain, 
20 that he could face the prospect; but since the 27th of that 
month, when he caught a severe cold, his sufferings had been 
constant; he was often unable even to guide a pen. Though 
he writes only of @ little gout in his hand or hands, he must 
have been very seriously fT But he and his friends always 
comforted themselves with the hope that these attacks of gout 
were beneficial, and were preparatory to a period of steady 
health. ‘This superstition regarding the action of gout, of 
which we find frequent mention, probably induced him and 
others to believe, even when his infirmity became excessive, 
that he would still be able to take office. In reality there 
was no longer any possibility of it, more especially under the 
present extremely difficult circumstances, which demanded un- 
diminished vigour in the man who was to master them. And 
at last this truth was borne in upon Chatham himself, when, 
taking advantage of an apparent improvement and putting 
forth all his remaining strength, he ventured to appear in 
Parliament. His friends had tried to dissuade him, but he 
was determined to make the attempt. 

On Tuesday, April 7,* the House of Lords was crowded 
to overflowing, both downstairs and in the galleries, as it was 
known that the Duke of Richmond was to propose an important 
motion relating to America, and that the Earl of Chatham 
intended to deliver his opinion on the situation. The pre- 
liminary formalities had been accomplished, and the business 
of the day had already begun, when the door near the throne 

ed, and an old man, dressed in black velvet and wrapped to 

e knees in flannel, was led slowly in by two friends. It was 
Chatham, who had come from Hayes and had been resting in 
the lord chancellor's room until bis presence seemed advisable. 


1 Sce reports of it in the Chatham Correspondence. 
® Sce Thackeray, ii. 376 ff. ; Prussian ambassador's report, April 10, 1778. 
—Berlin Archives} Chatham ‘Correspondence, iv. 518 &; Albemarle, Keck 
ingham, ii. 351 {5 letters from Camden to Grafton in Memoirs of the Dube 
F Grafton? Hist, MSS. Comm., Fourteenth: Report, App. Rolland MSS., 
C.F. Grenville to Lord Granby, April 1778) 5 Seward Amecdotes, 
iL In the Chatham Correspondence the newspaper reports, undoubtedly 
wrilten by eye-witnesses of the scene, are reprinted. C. F. Grenville was an 
geminess. He happened, atthe moment of the catastrophe, to be looking 
thatham straight in the face. The report of the Prussian ambassador is given 
in Appendix if 
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His weakness and his excitement impressed Lord Camden, who 
had spoken with him there, with forebodings of evil. His 
appearance, which was almost alarming—he looked like a 
dying man, an eye-witness declared—testified to a long and 
dangerous illness. His face was so emaciated that little more 
was to be seen under the large wig than the aquiline nose and 
the glittering eyes. Every one who saw him must have felt 
that this man was no longer capable of guiding the ship of 
state amid the breakers, His supporters were his son William 
and his son-in-law, Lord Mahon. They led him to the earls’ 
bench through the ranks of peers, who stood up reverentiall 
as he passed, and whose salutations he acknowledged wi 
his accustomed grace and dignity. Sitting there, he listened 
with the most profound attention whilst the Duke of Rich- 
mond proposed his motion, 

‘After Lord Weymouth, the secretary of state, had spoken 
against the address, Lord Chatham rose slowly and with diffi- 
culty, and, leaning on his crutches and supported by his two 
relations, proceeded once again to give vigorous expression to 
hia ideas. The stillness in the House was such that a fallin, 
handkerchief would have been heard; not a word that the ol 
man spoke was to be lost. ‘Taking one hand from his crutch 
and raising it and his eyes towards heaven, he began, in a low 
voice, by thanking God for having’ enabled him, Ghee again to 
do his duty and to speak on a subject of such great imy 
tance. ‘Iam old and infirm,’ he continued, ‘have one foot, 
more than one foot in the grave. I have risen from my bed 
to stand up in the cause of my country—perhaps never again 
to speak in this House !” 

After this introduction, which shows that he was well aware 
of his real condition, he recapitulated, his voice becoming 
stronger as he proceeded, the most important events in the 
struggle with America, mentioning before each his prophecy 
regarding it, and beginning with ‘ And so it proved.’ Then 
he entered upon the particular subject under discussion that 
day. He ridiculed the apprehension of an invasion, which had 
so often proved unfounded; and he declared that it was his 
firm determination never to consent to the dismemberment of 
the British monarchy, never to ‘consent to deprive the royal 
offspring of the House of Brunswick, the heirs of the Princess 
Sophia, of their fairest inheritance,’ In any case, before that 
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could be done, the assent of the Prince of Wales and the 
“other rising hopes of the royal family” must be obtained. 
But it would be a degradation of the English nation to shrink 
from the threats of the House of Bourbon, and in a manner 
to sue for peace. 

Chatham thus advanced three arguments against the address: 
first, the circumstance that England, even if the foreign powers 
took part against her, had no reason to doubt her ability to 
defend herself; secondly, the rights of the royal house as « 
family, which made it unlawful Yor tha king alone ta oxde any 
royal possession on his own responsibility—a very question- 
ttle and a purely rhetorical argument ; thirdly, the national 
honour, which forbade any retreat. He had, as we know, on 
previous occasions declared that England did not possess the 
resources required to carry on a great war of the kind indi- 
cated. But now he said: ‘I am not, I confess, well informed. 
of the resources of this kingdom; but I trust it has still 
sufficient to maintain its just rights... . But, my Lords, 
any state is better than despair. Let us at least make one 
effort; and if we must fall, let us fall like men!” 

He repeatedly referred to his ill-health, which, thor 
it permitted him to advise, prevented his ‘insuring to the 
execution of his measures the wished-for success.’ From 
this it would appear that, conscious of his inficaaity, he did 
not make his speech with the aim of advancing his pros- 

cts of office, but simply to give expression once again to his 
Pantigerent spirit and his hostility to the Bourbon powers 
After all the peaceful, obstructive speeches which his policy 
had of late years obliged him to make, he delighted to re- 
appear as the war minister who had served his country so well 
in days past. Thus, naturally, it is chiefly for its rhetorical 
beauty that this speech has been praised. Enthusiasm fired 
the old man’s words, his looks, his whole bearing, and led 
him to put a strain on his enfeebled system which it was 
unable to bear, But with his arguments even his friends 
were not satisfied. He no longer seemed sufficiently master 
of his subject. He certainly cannot have entered into details, 
since the whole speech, as we are informed by an auditor, 
lasted only ten minutes, 

As Chatham seated himself Lord Temple said to him: 
*You forgot to mention what we talked of ; shall I get up?” 
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‘The earl replied: ‘No, no; I will do it by-and-by.” The 
Duke of Richmond had in the meantime risen to reply. He 
expressed his veneration for the name of the Earl of Chatham ; 
but that name, he observed, great and mighty as it was, could 
not work miracles; and he proceeded to show that the ap- 
proaching war must necessarily be far more difficult than the 
previous struggle had been. 

Lord Chatham listened to the whole speech most attentively, 
occasionally showing signs of displeasure, although, as Camden 
testifies, Richmond’s attitude throughout was very courteous 
in spite of its tone of frank opposition. When Richmond had 
concluded Chatham made several attempts to rise; he seemed 
to try to take something out of his pocket ; then he suddenly 
Dressed his hand to his eart and fell backwards, unconscious, 

rd Fitzwilliam was the first who sprang to support him, but 
the Duke of Cumberland, Lord ‘Templer Lord Stamford, and 
others pressed round with anxious solicitude. Young James 
Pitt was particularly active in assisting his father. A phy- 
sician, Dr. Brocklesby, was immediately in attendance, and 
Dr. Addington, who was at once sent for, appeared in the 
course of an hour. ‘The earl was carried into the princes’ with- 
drawing-room and laid upon cushions on the table, A short 
faint was followed by violent sickness, by which the condition 
of the patient was so much improved that Lord Camden avowed 
his belief that the attack was entirely due to overloading of 
the stomach. As soon as Chatham had sufficiently recovered, 
he was taken to Mr. Serjeant Strutt’s house in Downing Street, 
where he had been kindly entertained when he had attended 
the House of Lords on a previous occasion. The scene in the 
House had naturally produced grest excitement and confusion 
there, and the debate was consequently adjourned, 

Such was the famous episode of April 7, 1778, which has 
been commemorated by Copley in the well-known painting, 
now in the National Gallery” His representation of the scene 
ia not historically correct. The very name of the picture, 
‘Death of the Earl of Chatham,’ does not correspond with the 
facts of the case, but it shows the conception of the event 
which very soon prevailed. ‘The picture was painted in 1779- 
1780. Tt was generally believed that the sudden seizure in the 
House of Lords was the direct cause of Chatham's death, 
whereas it was in reality only an incident in the fatal illness 
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which had long been in progress, Attacks of the same nature, 
though never of such violence, had occurred before, and had 
been followed by periods of comparative health. Nor was 
this occasion any exception. Chatham remained two days at 
Mr. Strutt’s house, and wan then removed to Hlayen; an 
April 10 we already find the Prussian ambassador reporting 
him to be perfectly well and announcing the probability of his 
pearance in Parliament the following week? the 
Tith the ambassador received from Chatham himself the inti 
mation of his complete recovery.* Doubtless the earnest desire 
not to be excluded from the political combinations speake in 
this message; but there can also be no doubt that the earl 
must have felt very much better. The king, however, who 
was most anxious to be relieved of the necessity of appoint- 
ing Chatham prime minister, had written on April 8 to Lord 
North: ‘May not the political exit of Lord Chatham ineline 
jou to continue at the head of my affairs?’ ‘The estrangement 
tween the two men could not be expressed more plainly than 
in these few unfecling words. 

Not till the 28th do we hear that doubts are entertained of 
Chatham's recovery, and that his political career, at any rate, 
is considered to be at an end We have little or no informa, 
tion of events at Hayes. The sick man is said one dai 
have made his son William read the passage from the lid 
Which tells of the burial of Hector and the lament of the 
‘Trojans? Not long before his death his aon John, Lord Pitt 

leave of him, being ordered to Gibraltar, but before the 
sone man had left Portsmouth the news of the death reached 

im, and he returned to be present at the funeral. 

Chatham died on the afternoon of May 11, 1778.7 It was 
evening before news of the mournful event reached London, 
and was communicated to Colonel Barré, the earl’s most pro- 
minent edherent in the House of Commons. That gentleman 

1 Prussian ambassador’s report of April 10, 1778.—Berlin Archives. 

4 Report in the Berlin Archives: ‘Lord ‘Chatham m’a fait savoir hier qu'il 
Sait entirement rétabli et s'est ont ‘4 la campagne.’ 

1 North Corvaspondence, ii. 1° 

« Prussian ambassador's Tepe ‘of April 28, 1778.—Berlin Archives. 

4 Green, William Pitt, p. 365, 

* James Grenville to Lady Chatham, May 25M wy “Tunderatand that Lord 
Chatham i is returned to you from Portsmouth. 


cham 
for this, and an account of the Taner, Thackeray, Story ofthe Ear! 
of Chathoms sha ¢ 
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hastened to announce to Parliament that the Earl of Chatham 
was dead, and to move an address to the throne, ‘requesting 
his Majesty to give directions that the remains of this great 
statesman might be interred at the public expense.’ Eulo- 
giums on the deceased were pronounced by members of both 
political parties. An opponent, Mr. Rigby, suggested that a 
monument would be a more fitting tribute to his memory than 
the defraying of his funeral expenses. It was agreed to com- 
bine the two propositions, and a monument in Westminster 
Abbey and a public funeral were unanimously voted. Lord 
North hurried to the House to be in time to vote for the 
motion, and on May 13 it was intimated that the king had 
acceded to the request contained in the address, In the 
House of Lords Chatham's friends sustained a defeat. Lord 
Shelburne moved that the peers in corpore should attend the 
funeral, but the motion was rejected by a majority of one. 
This casting vote was given by Lord Onslow, the nephew and 
chief political supporter of the late Duke of Newcastle, 

On June 7 and 8 the corpse lay in state in the Painted 
Chamber at Westminster, and on the 9th it was borne throu; 
‘Westminster Hall and the adjacent streets to the abbey. The 
funeral procession must have struck all who saw it as rather 
that of a peerthan that of a great public character. Comment 
was aroused by the absence of the king and of every one con- 
nected with the court. George mt. could not bring himself 
even now to forget Chatham's political attitude during the 
last year. The honour shown to his memory as the victorious 
war minister and the Great Commoner proceeded from Parlia- 
ment alone, and more particularly from the House of Commons, 
and was expressed in the form of very considerable votes of 
money to Fis family.. A grant of £20,000 was made for the 
purpose of discharging the debts incurred by the late earl, and 
an annuity of £4000 was settled upon the heirs to whom his 
title should descend. 

‘There are several portraits and numerous statues of Chat- 
ham. The earliest portrait, by William Hoare, was painted 
at the time of his alliance with Cobham and Prince Frederick. 
It represents him as a slender young man, but the features and 
the expression are very much the same as in the later portrait 
by Richard Brompton, reproduced at the beginning of this 
work, which represents him as the earl and well reproduces 
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which had long been in progress, Attacks of the same nature, 
though never of such violence, had occurred before, and had 
been followed by periods of comparative health, Nor was 
this occasion any exception. Chatham remained two days at 
Mr. Strutt’s house, and was then removed to Hayes; and on 
April 10 we already find the Prussian ambassador reporting 
him to be perfectly well and announcing the probability of his 
reappearance in Parliament the following week On the 
14th the ambassador received from Chatham himself the inti- 
mation of his complete recovery.? Doubtless the earnest desire 
hot to be excluded from the political combinations speaks in 
this message; but there can also be no doubt that the earl 
must have felt very much better. The king, however, who 
was most anxious to be relieved of the necessity of appoint- 
ing Chatham prime minister, had written on April 8 to Lord 
North :* * May not the political exit of Lord Chatham incline 
you to contin atthe head of my affairs ?* The estrangement 

tween the two men could not be expressed more plainly than 
in these few unfeeling words. 

Not till the 28th do we hear that doubts are entertained of 
Chatham's recovery, and that his political career, at any rate, 
is considered to be at an end. We have little or no informa- 
tion of events at Hayes, The sick man is said one day to 
have made his son William read the passage from the Iliad 
which tells of the burial of Hector and the lament of the 
Trojans.’ Not long before his death his son John, Lord Pitt, 
took leave of him, being ordered to Gibraltar, but before the 

oung man had left Portsmouth the news of the desth reached 
im, and he returned to be present at the funeral. 

Chatham died on the aftemoon of May 11, 1778.7 It was 
evening before news of the mournful event reached London, 
and was communicated to Colonel Barré, the earl’s most pro- 
minent adherent in the House of Commons. That gentleman 

2 Prussian ambassador's report of April 10, 1778.—Berlin Archives. 

* Report in the Berlin Archives: ‘Lord Chatham m’a fait savoir hier qu’il 
ait entidrement rétabli et s’est rendu 4 la campague.” 

® North Correspondence, it. 171. 

4 Prussian ambassador's report of April 28, 1778.—Berlin Archives, 

5 Green, William Pitt, p. 365. 

# James Grenville to Lady Chatham, May 25, 1778: ‘I understand that Lord 
Chatham is returned to you from Portsmouth. ’~-Chatham MSS. 

7 See for this, and an account of the funeral, Thackeray, History of the Ear! 
of Chatham, ii, 381 ff. 
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hastened to announcé to Parliament that the Earl of Chatham 
was dead, and to move an address to the throne, ‘requesting 
his Majesty to give directions that the remains of this great 
statesman might be interred at the public expense.’ Elo- 
giums on the deceased were pronounced by members of both 
political parties. An opponent, Mr. Rigby, suggested that a 
monument would be a more fitting tribute to his memory than 
the defraying of his funeral expenses. It was agreed to com- 
bine the two propositions, and a monument in Westminster 
Abbey and a public funeral were unanimously voted. Lord 
North hurried to the House to be in time to vote for the 
motion, and on May 13 it was intimated that the king had 
acceded to the request contained in the address. In the 
House of Lords Chatham’s friends sustained a defeat. Lord 
Shelburne moved that the peers in corpore should attend the 
funeral, but the motion was rejected by a majority of one. 
This casting vote was given by Lord Onslow, the nephew and 
chief political supporter of the late Duke of Newcastle. 

On June 7 and 8 the corpse lay in state in the Painted 
Chamber at Westminster, and on the 9th it was borne throu 
Westminster Hall and the adjacent streets to the abbey. The 
funeral procession must have struck all who saw it as rather 
that ofa peer than that of a great public character. Comment 
was aroused by the absence of the king and of every one con- 
nected with the court. George m. could not bring himself 
even now to forget Chatham's political attitude during the 
last year. The honour shown to his memory as the victorious 
war minister and the Great Commoner proceeded from Parlia- 
ment alone, and more particularly from the House of Commons, 
and was expresied in the form of very considerable votes of 
money to his family.. A grant of £20,000 was made for the 
purpose of discharging the debts incurred by the late earl, and 
an annuity of £4000 was settled upon the heirs to whom his 
title should descend. 

‘There are several portraits and numerous statues of Chat- 
ham, ‘The earliest portrait, by William Hosre, waa painted 
at the time of his alliance with Cobham and Prince Frederick. 
It represents him asa slender young man, but the features and 
the expression are very much the same as in the later portrait 
by Richard Brompton, reproduced at the beginning of this 
work, which represents him as the earl and well reproduces 
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which had long been in progress, Attacks of the sme nature, 
though never of such violence, had occurred before, and had 
been followed by periods of comparative health. Nor was 
this occasion any exception, Chatham remained two days at 
Mr. Strutt’s house, and was then removed to Hayes; aol on 
‘April 10 we already find the Prussian ambassador reporting 
him to be perfectly well and announcing the probability of his 
reappearance in Parliament the following week! On the 
14th the ambassador received from Chatham himself the inti- 
mation of his complete recovery.? Doubtless the earnest desire 
not to be exuded from the political combinations speaks in 
this message; but there can also be no doubt that the earl 
must have felt very much better. The king, however, who 
was most anxious to be relieved of the necessity of appoint- 
ing Chatham prime minister, had written on April 8 to Lord 
North :* ¢ May not the political exit of Lord Chatham incline 
you to contimie at the head of my affairs?” ‘The estrangement 

etween the two men could not be expressed more plainly than 
in these few unfeeling words. 

Not till the 28th do we hear that doubts are entertained of 
Chatham's recovery, and that his political career, at any rate, 
is considered to be at an end.t We have little or no informa- 
tion of events at Hayes. The sick man is said one day to 
have made hia son William read the passage from the Iliad 
which tells of the burial of Hector and the lament of the 
Trojans.6 Not long before his death his son John, Lord Pitt, 
took leave of him, peing ordered to Gibraltar, but before the 

oung man had left Portsmouth the news of the death reached 
im, and he returned to be present at the funeral.® 

Chatham died on the afternoon of May 11, 1778." _ It was 
evening before news of the mournful event reached London, 
and was communicated to Colonel Barré, the earl's most pro- 
minent adherent in the House of Commons, That gentleman 

2 Prussian ambassador's report of April 19, 1778,—Berlin Archives. 

3 Report in the Berlin Archives: ‘Lord Chatham m’a fait savoir hier qu'il 
était entitrement rétabli et s'est rendu A la campagne.’ 

¥ North Correspondence, ii. 171. 

« Prussian ambassador's report of April 28, 1778.—Berlin Archives, 

® Green, Witiam Pitt, p. 365. 

© James Grenville to Lady Chatham, May 25, 1778: ‘I understand that Lord 
Chatham is returned to you from Portsmouth.’—Chatham MSS, 

1 See for this, and an account of the funeral, Thackeray, Hiitory of the Zarl 
of Chatham, ii. 381 
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hastened to announcé to Parliament that the Earl of Chatham 
was dead, and to move an address to the throne, ‘requesting 
his Majesty to give directions that the remains of this great 
statesman might be interred at the public expense.’ Eulo- 
giums on the deceased were pronounced by members of both 
political parties. An opponent, Mr. Rigby, suggested that a 
monument would be a more fitting tribute to his memory than 
the defraying of his funeral expenses. It was agreed to com- 
bine the two propositions, and a monument in Westminster 
Abbey and a public funeral were unanimously voted. Lord 
North hurried to the House to be in time to vote for the 
motion, and on May 18 it was intimated that the king had 
acceded to the request contained in the address. In the 
House of Lords Chatham's friends sustained a defeat. Lord 
Shelburne moved that the peers in corpore should attend the 
funeral, but the motion was rejected by a majority of one. 
This ousting vole wan given by Lord Ozalow, the nephew and 
chief political supporter of the late Duke of Newcastle. 

On June 7 and 8 the corpse lay in state in the Painted 
Chamber at Westminster, and on the 9th it was borne through 
‘Westminster Hall and the adjacent streets to the abbey. ‘The 
funeral procession must have struck all who saw it as rather 
that of a peer than that of a great public character. Comment 
was aroused by the absence of the king and of every one con- 
nected with the court. George m. could not bring himself 
even now to forget Chatham's political attitude during the 
last year. ‘The honour shown to his memory as the victorious 
war minister and the Great Commoner proceeded from Parlia- 
ment alone, and more particularly from the House of Commons, 
and was expressed in the form of very considerable votes of 
money to his family, A grant of £20,000 was made for the 
purpose of discharging the debts incurred by the late earl, and 
an annuity of £4000 was settled upon the heirs to whom his 
title should descend. 

‘There are several portraits and numerous statues of Chat- 
ham, ‘The earliest portrait, by Willimm Hoare was painted 
at the time of his alliance with Cobham and Prince Frederick. 
It represents him as a slender young man, but the features and 
the expression are very much the same as in the later portrait 
by Richard Brompton, reproduced at the beginning of this 
work, which represents him as the earl and well reproduces 
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the energy and dignity which characterised his appearance. 
Statues of Chatham have been erected in St, Stephen's Hall, 
‘Westminster, in the Guild Hall (with an inscription by Burke), 
and in several American towns, The old Blackfriars Bridge 
originally bore the name of Pitt Bridge, and the square at its 
northern extremity that of Chatham Square, but both these 
names have vanished. 


At the beginning of this biography I compared Chatham 
to a landmark with two sides weatherwarn to different 
colours, The fitness of the comparison will hardly be denied : 
and it suggests an explanation of the many contradictions 
with which his life abounds, nay, of which it is composed. He 
still belonged to. the old times, stood with both feet on the 
old soil, whilst with his whole soul he aspired after the new 
age, yet without the power to become part of it, He repre- 
sented in the House of Commons the rotten borough of Old 
Sarum, and had striven to make it the base of his political 
operations; yet he desired and demanded that the real will 
of the uation should find its expression in Patliament; dis- 
tinguished by his skill in party intrigue and founding his 
power on party alliances, he yet desired to destroy the party 
system and to make pure patriotism the motive power in the 
conduct of public affairs. He could not find words to ex- 
press his devotion to the king and undertook to rule the 
country as the king's minister; yet he enthusiastically supported 
the rights and the supremacy of a free Parliament. He violently 
opposed the rising power of the pret, and yet he objected to 
all infringement of the liberty of the subject. In the growth 
of capitalism he saw a serious danger to morality and to the 
rights of the people; nevertheless, he was always in close alli- 
ance with the grent capitalists, He was an ardent supporter 
of the old rights of the mother-country over her colonies, and 
yet he desired to see the colonists recognised as free citizens 
and their communities as autonomous organisations. He 
loved patriarchal simplicity and the peace of rural life, and 
yet he had a taste for pomp and parade which often led him 
to extravagance, and he was never so much in his element 
as when absorbed in important and engrossing affairs of state. 
In his foreign policy, too, we have contradictions of the same 
nature, He was imbued with the theories of the old coalition 
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policy of the war of the Spanish succession, yet he showed a 
constant and vain desire to break with them, to oppose an 
independent England to the Bourbon alliance. As he was 
ing actually to make the venture, death prevented him. 
hatham’s greatness did not lie in counsel, in his home or 
his foreign policy; it lay entirely in action. Tt was when the 
decision had been taken, when he was placed in authority, 
and the time had come to act, that he showed what he was. 
‘Then he faced all, even the greatest, difficulties, and overcame 
them by his audacious energy and his tenacity. Hence, wi 
all his faults and failings, he is the great historical personage, 
the powerful minister, who at a dangerous crisis el] England 
to victory, and also helped by his success to give a new direction 
to German development. One of his fellow-combatants, the 
hero of the American war which was just beginning, Admiral 
G. B. Rodney, wrote after Chatham's death to his widow :\— 
“Your Ladyship may be assured that no man living bears 
a more sincere and respectful affection for the memory of that 
great and glorious minister, who, to all succeeding ages, will be 
quoted as an illustrious example, how one great man, by his 
superior ability, could raise his drooping country from the 
abyss of despair to the highest pinnacle of glory, and render 
her honoured, respected, revered, and dreaded by the whole 
universe. Can his memory be ever blotted from the minds of 
those who sincerely love their country? From mine it never 
can; the love I bore him living can end but with my life, the 
bapplest period of which will be, to remember that I had paid 
my duty to the memory of one of the greatest men Britain 
ever produced.” 


} December 2, 1779.—Chatham MSS. 


THE END 
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APPENDICES 
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AUTHORITIES? 


(a) Cuatuam Biocrapates avo Monoorarns, Although a cen- 
tury and a quarter have passed since Chatham’s death, 
numerous sources of every kind of information have long been 
accessible, no sufficiently careful and complete biography of him 
has yet appeared—and it is this want which I have attempted to 
supply. ‘The accounts of the great man’s life already in existence 
are by no means valueless to the student. The History in two 
volumes by Francis Tuackeray,? which appeared—after some 
smaller accounts of the great man’s career—as the first authorita- 
tive biography, is in reality a mere sketch of the life, which has 
been swelled out to a great size by the transcription at full length 
of numerous documents. It is, indeed, practically a collection of 
documents with connecting text, and as auch presents a rich store 
of material, much of which, however, was already in print else- 
where. It displays no profound comprehension of the events 
narrated, and the tone throughout is exaggeratedly panegyrical. 
As a basis for further research the work is of great service. In 
the form of a criticism of it Lanp Macautay? wrote two essays 
upon Chatham, which, though they are not correct in every par- 
ticular, give a much more faithful and intelligent, as well as more 
artistic representation of the man and his development. They 
reduce Thackeray's panegyrics to the amount of praise rightly 


} Itis not my intention to enumerate here all the sources from which the in- 
formation contained in these volumes bas been derived. My authorities 
been daly mentioned inthe text o in the note, ‘My purpose now is to foue 
some account of the most important of them, and thereby disclose the 
tions upon which the whole work has arisen 

* Francis Thackeray, 4 History of Witham Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Lon- 
So oed Mscauay, © nd Historical Er 288A, and f 

», Critical and Historical Essays, and p. 744 
Londons 1899. = 
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due, To any one whose aim it is to be quickly and, on the whole, 
correctly informed, these essays are to be warmly recommended. 
Warrorp Davis Green has recently presented us, in the Heroes 
of the Nations series, with a well-written and beautifully printed 
Diography, which, although intended for the general reader, 
is not destitute of value for the student. Its size precludes 
exhaustive treatment, but it is based upon a wide acquaintance 
with original documents, and shows an intelligent grasp of the 
problems to be solved. In this work, also, many extracts are in- 
serted in the text, but in such a manner as rather to enliven than 
to impede the recital. They do not, however, always assist in 
producing a correct impression ; on the contrary, being deprived 
of their original connection, they often acquire a wrong meaning. 
More care in this matter would have been advisable. In my 
monograph, William Pitt (Chatham) und Graf Bute, 1 made an 
attempt to solve one of the problems in the life of Pitt. The 
litle work treats of the relations between the two men named in 
its title, men who, by German historians in particular, have been 
too generally regarded as enemies. I have shown that the rela- 
tion between them was, more often than not, friendly. To this 
conclusion I have in the main adhered in the present work ; and 
may increased knowledge of the history of the period has enabled 
me to throw more light on the circumstances which led me to it, 
and on their causes; consequently my earlier work may be re- 
garded as in most respects superseded by its successor. An article 
on the Chatham Correspondence in the Quarterly Review, No. 66, 
which gives the career of the great statesman in broad outline, 
contains some information from good sources regarding his private 
life,and offers ingenious explanations of some of the questions which 
that life suggests, but touches only slightly upon political matters, 


(8) Svare Reconps. Chief in importance amongst these are 
the reports of the foreign ambassadors to their courts, which re- 
count everything in chronological order—events in London, the 
news that arrives there, the rumours that arise, the changes of 
public opinion, ete—and thereby fill up many a gap in the 
English chronicles of events, nay, even in the state documents, and 
also make it possible to determine the exact dates of events. This 
latter merit was of special importance to me, since, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the hidden connection between circumstances 
and alzo the motives of actions, I devoted much attention to the 
chronological sequence of events and to the dates of arrival of 
news, Of chief service to me were the Reports of the Prussian 
Ambassadors, preserved in the Record Office (Staatsarchiv) in 
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Berlin. These contain abundance of material, which is of firstrate 
value, because the representatives of Prussia at that time were 
remarkably well informed. Their statements are, naturally, not 
to be unquestioningly accepted, especially when reasons for 
actions and events are given. Then they are doubtless at times 
mistaken, and we are safer in accepting the English account of 
the matter. It is, moreover, always necessary to note with which 
political party the ambassadors are on the more intimate terms, 
since their announcements of the events occurring, and of the 
opinions and intentions prevailing in this party, can lay claim to 
greater authenticity than their opinions concerning the opposition. 
The Prussian ambassadors were,as it happens, intimate for a much 
longer period with Pitt and his friends, whether in or out of office, 
than with any other party ; and in consequence of this the reports 
have been of great value to me; slthough it has always been 
necessary to bear in mind that to them, too, Pitt could never 
reveal his inmost thoughts, his final aims, especially when the 
matter in question happened to be his relations with Prussia. 

I have also acquired much information from documents pre- 
served in the Public Record Office in London. These, of course, 
offer the richest store of material; and they are admirably 
arranged. The printed indexes make it easy to find the volumes 
which contain the papers of which one is in search; and the 
excellent binding and the distinct writing sometimes make this 
written matter almost as easy to read as printed documents. 
The collections are by no means always complete, since in the 
days in question numbers of state papers remained in the private 
possession of the officials. Some of these came to light at a later 
period in volumes of correspondence, others were lost altogether. 
But the gaps are in no case such as cannot be fairly well supplied 
from material to be found either in the Public Record Office or else- 
where. I have always found it possible to establish the necessary 
connection. Of chief value to me were: the Foreign Office Records, 
which, arranged according to countries, contain the correspon- 
dence with the British ambassador or envoy, and give a reliable 
idea of the official foreign policy ; the Colonial Office Records, from 
which full information regarding the relations of the mother- 
country with her colonies and the events of the colonial wars is 
to be gathered; and the Admiralty Records, which provide authen- 
tic information on the subject of naval equipments and naval 
operations. A separate and very interesting series of documents 
is the so-called Conyidential Miscellaneous, which contains transla- 
tions of all intercepted letters. It is, practically, a large collection 
of communications from the governments of different countries to 
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their representatives in London, and from the representatives 
to their governments; and as many of them treat of the occur- 
rences in London with which I had to deal, they provided me 
with much welcome supplementary information. They also 
helped to explain the actions of the English government by 
showing what the English ministers knew of the intentions of the 
foreign governments, 


() Tue Cuataam MSS. The whole correspondence of William 
Pitt, Ear) of Chatham, and of William Pitt, his son, was collected 
by the executors of John Pitt, the second Earl of Chatham, and 
deposited, if I am rightly informed, in the Public Record Office. 
It is sometimes called the Pringle Collection, after one of the 
executors, Lieutenant-General Pringle, the husband of Chatham's 
granddaughter. Those of Chatham's papers which seemed to be 
of most historical importance were separated from the rest, and 
were published in the thirties under the title Correspondence of 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. These and all the rest, composing 
several hundred packets, of which about a hundred belong to the 
elder Pitt, are still in the Public Record Office. All the letters 
except those published, which have been kept separate, are 
arranged alphabetically under the names of the correspondents 
and entered in a printed index, so that consultation is rendered 
remarkably easy, in spite of the enormous quantity of material. 
Besides letters there are numbers of other docaments—rough 
drafts, memoranda, anonymous communications, state papers of 
all kinds, accounts, ete.—which are arranged in separate packets 
according to their contents and character. Amongst these I 
found much important material, both for the history of Pitt's 
private life and for that of public events. 

This enormous collection, which one would imagine to be 
sufficient to throw light upon all the dark points in Chatham's 
life, has, unfortunately, two defects which materially detract from 
its value, and in consequence of which much still remains unex- 
plained. " In the first place, almost all the letters belonging to the 
period before 1754, and thus covering by far the larger part of 
his life, have been lost, so that for this whole period we are de- 
pendent entirely upon other sources of information ; in the second 

lace, the collection contains a comparatively small number of 

itt’s own letters,—he was either not in the general habit of 
writing rough drafts, or did not preserve them. Hence the 
stadent of these documents is sometimes obliged rather to divine 
Pitt's actions, opinions, and intentions from the utterances of 
others than to learn them directly ; atill there ia much which can 
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be established with tolerable certainty. Fortunately the letters 
received by Lady Chatham, both before and after her marriage, 
are contained in the collection, and a large number of them are, 
naturally, from her husband. This made it possible to establish all 
the facts connected with Pitt's marriage, and to learn many details 
of his family life; but almost nothing regarding political matters 
is to be gleaned from these letters, since Lady Chatham, although 
keenly alive to all that concerned her husband's reputation, 
neither understood nor wished to understand anything of politics, 
The, most valuable documents, including the greater number of 
own letters, are to be found in the printed Chatham Corre- 
pe il the mass of remaining matter would have been of little 
use to me if the packets containing the business and other 
documents, to the importance of which I have already referred, 
had net formed part of it. But the printed correspondence, too, 
offers us in the first at its four volumes only very little, and little 
of importance, belonging to the period before 1754; and its last 
volume contains mucl it is of comparatively little importance. 

The Chatham MSS,, as | have throughout iny work entitled the 
collection, are now easily accessible. I have to thank Mr. Hubert 
Hall for obtaining permission for me to consult them. 


(d) Tux Newcastix Parens. The extensive correspondence 
carried on by Thomas Holles, Duke of Newcastle, during the 
course of his long political life, is preserved in hundreds of folio 
volumes, in the library of the British Museum, and is placed at the 
disposal of readers there. It is remarkably complete. We have 
not only all the original letters addressed to the duke, but also 
first drafts and fair copies of his own letters, so that the collection 
provides us with a trustworthy record of his whole career, public 
and private. On account of the relations, sometimes friendly, 
sometimes hostile, which existed between him and William Pitt 
for so many years, and of the important part which Newcastle 
himself played during almost the whole of the period covered by 
the letters, this correspondence was necessarily a most valuable 
source of information to me. But in this case, too, a critical atti- 
tude was demanded ; it was always necessary to ask how great or 
how slight the probability was that the duke, in the position 
which he occupied in the government and towards Pitt, should 
know the truth, and how great or how slight, in consideration of 
his own interests, that he should tell it. It was necessary to keep 
in view his assiduous endeavour to represent his own actions to 
the best advantage, and to conceal his most private and nat always 
very honourable ideas. In as far as they concern positive facts, 
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deeds, and events, his statements may be relied upon, for concerning 
these he was most skilful in obtaining accurate information ; and 
his communications regarding the affairs of his party, that of the old 
Whigs, are also absolutely trustworthy ; but he was, in spite of his 
high position, by no means always well informed regarding the 
policy of those of his colleagues who were in charge of foreign 
affairs—Carteret, Harrington, Cumberland and Fox, Pitt, Bute— 
consequently caution must be exercised in gathering information 
on this point from the Newcastle Papers. The same mistrust which 
the men in question sbowed of the duke must be shown by us 
in regard to what we read of them in his correspondence. 


(©) Coutzcrions or Pamrep Docummnra Reports upon the 
collections of historically valuable manuscripts in existence 
throughout the British Islands are published at regular intervals 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission; and to each of these is 
attached a lengthy appendix consisting of complete documents, 
extracts, and registers of contents. These Reports of the Hist. 
MSS. Comm. with their Appendices have already grown into « 
stately series of folio volumes, and constitute a rich mine of infor- 
mation regarding events and personages in English history, the 
more valuable because research is facilitated by excellent indexes. 
The historian also leams from them where further supplies of 
material serviceable for his work are to be found, although it is 
often difficult, and sometimes impossible, to obtain permission to 
use this material. Report No. 13 was of special value to me. 
It contains the Fortescue or Dropmore MSS., a collection originally 
belonging to Lord Grenville of Dropmore, whose wife was Ann, 
daughter of young Thomas Pitt, first Lord Camelford. She was 
the last of the Boconnock branch of the family, as her brother, 
who predeceased her, died childless. These MSS., as we saw in 
the early chapters of the first volume, contain a quantity of in- 
formation concerning the lives of Thomas and Robert Pitt, the 
early years of our William Pitt, and the Pitt family in general. 
‘The other printed original records which have been of most 
service to me are: 1. The Letters of Horace Walpole, which form 
a supplement to his Memoirs and give many useful pieces of 
information. @% The Letters of Lord Chesterfield, which are the 
utterances of a keen observer, but one who generally observed 
from a distance, and on which, consequently, too high a value must 
not be placed. 8. The Gremville Papers, a work of very special 
importance to me, since it contains the records of the Grenville 
family, with which Pitt was most intimately eannected throughout 
his life. From these papers we glean information concerning 
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an earlier period of Pitt's youth than the Chatham MSS. cover. 
This gives them special value. And they also contain trust- 
worthy information regarding the political faction headed by Lord 
Temple and George Grenville. In fact, without them it would be 
impossible to form a correct idea of the proceedings of that young 
patriot-party which had such an influence on Pitt's life, and of the 
changing relations of the three divisions into which it broke up. 
4, The Correspondence of the Duke of Bedford is another collection 
of documents which are indispensable to a biographer of Chatham 
From it we leam not only the aims and doings of the Bedford 
faction, into contact with which Pitt so constantly came, but, from 
the reports sent regularly to the duke during his absences, in- 
teresting facts of many different kinds. Those relating to Pitt, 
though not to be accepted without careful examination, often 
throw light upon his attitude and actions. 5. The Correspondence 
of Lord North with George IIT. ia of use only for the last yeara 
of Chatham's life; and its value to his biographer is insignificant 
compared with that of the books previously mentioned. 6. The 
Mitchell Papers, a publication which contains the correspondence 
of the ambassador who represented England for so many years at 
the court of Prussia, did not provide me with much material, as 
its important contents could be derived directly from the public 
records; and Mitchell was too constantly absent from England to 
be an authority on the subject of home politics. 7. Die Politische 
Korrespondens Friedrichs des Grossen has been of great value to me 
in my researches into the relations between England and Prussia 
in Chatham's day. (Here also I have to record my indebted. 
ness to excellent indexes.) But, as the reports of the ambassadors 
are given only occasionally and fragmentarily, the work did not 
provide me with all the information necessary, 


(f) Broorarnts. It is a prevalent custom in England to con- 
struct biographies of eminent personages in the following manner. 
Quantities of letters and extracts from lettera or other documents 
are welded, with the assistance of a certain amount of connecting 
literary matter, into » continuous narrative, frequently with very 
insufficient observance of the chronological order of events, We 
have made acquaintance with a work of this species in Thackeray's 
History of the Earl of Chatham. It is hybrid species, the eulti- 
vation of which is of no benefit to science ; for as a collection of 
documents such a work is very incomplete, the selection, as a rale, 
being made in a somewhat arbitrary and uncritical manner, whilst 
as a biography it has also serious defects: the bearing of one 
thing upon another is not sufficiently inquired into, the signif- 
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cance of the documents is not made sufficiently apparent, and 
there in a disproportion in the treatment of the different periods 
of the life, produced by undue regard to the quantity of material 
on hand. Nevertheless we must be grateful that in this manner 
many otherwise inaccessible sources of information are to a certain 
extent thrown open to us. To make a proper, methodical use 
of these, and to supply the deficiencies from other sources, is the 
task of the historian. Biographies of the kind described are: 
1. Phillimore's Life of Lord Lyttelton, which gives us some very 
valuable information concerning those early years during which 
there was a very close intimacy between Pitt and Lyttelton, and 
also a certain amount of later information. 2 Harris's Life 
of the Earl of Hardmicke, which possesses in remarkably full 
measure all the faults just denounced. It connects its documents 
without an attempt to criticise them ; but, thanks to the eminence 
of the statesman whose career is thus recorded, the documents 
themselves are often very valuable. Many of them are also to be 
found amongst the Newcastle Papers, as Hardwicke carried on a 
constant correspondence with the duke. $8, Albemarle’s Life of 
the Marquis of Rockingham, from which the best supply of informa- 
tion relative to the doings of the of the old Whigs from 
about the year 1761 onwards is to gathered. Here, too, we 
come upon many documents which are also among the Newcastle 
Papers. Rockingham was, in a manner, the successor of the old 
duke. 4. Fitsmaurice’s Life of the Earl of Shelburne begins for us 
about the year 1762, and provides important material relating to 
the time when Shelburne and Chatham were closely connected, 
that is to say, to the periad of the latter's third ministry. Certain 
subjects are treated with fatiguing minuteness, and much space is 
consequently wasted. A book which is more of the true biography, 
without any excessive preponderance of documentary matter, 
is 5. Ballantyne’s Life of Lord Carteret, which must, however, as a 
source of information, be approached with caution. 


(g) Drarirs anv Meworra._ For the history of Governor Thomas 
Pitt the Diary of William Hedges is of the greatest value. The 
third volume of the book which bears this name consists chiefly of 
‘documentary contributions to a biography’ of the said Thomas 
Pitt, collected by one of the editors, Colonel Henry Yule, and there 
are memoranda concerning him here and there throughout the 
diary in the first volume. The Diaries of Bubb Dodington and of 
Richard Glover give much information on the subject of party 
polities and political intrigue. But of supreme importance are the 
‘Memoirs of Horace Walpole, afterwards Lord Orford, which cover 
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the last years of the reign of George u. and the earlier part of that 
of George 1m.—1745 to 1772. An astonishing amount of historical 
material is collected in this work. Home and foreign polities, 
historical events and court gossip, the proceedings of Parliament, 
family news, the intrigues of the day—everything is to be found 
in it, often narrated at great length. And the trustworthiness of 
the writer is very remarkable. No more in his case than in any 
other can every statement be unquestioningly accepted ; it is always 
necessary to ask how well informed he was likely to be regarding 
the matter in hand; but it is always his intention to be truthful, 
go that we may safely rely upon what he tells of affairs of which 
he had personal knowledge. I have frequently tested his state- 
ments by comparing them with what we know from other sources 
to be correct, and have almost invariably found them confirmed, 
He undoubtedly retails a great deal of unimportant gossip, which is 
not always to be believed. Specially deserving of commendation 
is the impartiality which Walpole displayed in that age of party 
spirit. We may search his pages long without finding either 
consciously unjust verdicts or extravagant exaggerations. His 
Memoirs are, naturally, a very defective source of information 
regarding matters with whieh he was not concerned—foreign 
events in particular; but his records of parliamentary proceed- 
ings are invaluable. ’ Regarding these he was always thoroughly 
well informed; and as publication of the debates was, at that 
time, prohibited, it happens that we are often indebted to him 
alone for what we know regarding them. He gives us not only 
the matter of the speeches, but descriptions of the important 
debates, enlivened by anccdetes which often materially assist out 
comprehension of the political situation. The Memoirs are weaker 
in their dates than in anything else. Dates are, indeed, frequently 
inserted ; but as these often do not agree each other, it is 
necessary to test them by reference to other authorities; and 
they are sometimes altogether wanting at very important parts— 
a defect which is the more apt to lead to chronological confusion 
Decanse the narrative takes sudden leaps, backwards as well as 
forwards. I had, however, in the Ambassadors’ Reports an 
excellent chronological framework within which the narratives 
of the Memoirs could be arranged. 

Two works remain to be added to this list: The Memoirs of 
Earl Waldegrave, which afford assistance during only a short 
period, and which I consulted chiefly for the events occurring at 
the court of George, the heir-apparent; and The Memoirs of the 
Duke of Grafton, an important source of information regarding the 
period after the great war. Inserted in the latter, which, written 
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as they are from memory, are not always entirely trustworthy, 
and demand verification, are numerous letters, including some 
from Chatham ; and these are, naturally, of greater value as first- 
hand evidence. 


(8) The Proceepinos or Pantiament, up to the year 1803, are 
recounted in the Parliamentary History of William Cobbett, a work, 
whieh is compiled from earlier records, and which has its continua- 
tion in Debrett’s Parliamentary Debates. It was not necessary for 
me to refer very frequently to Cobbett, as Thackeray gives = most 
complete account of Chatham's parliamentary activity, and reprints 
his speeches at full length. 


‘alpole, Horace Walpole, and The Petham Administration, all rich 
stores of historical information; Adolphus, History of England 
ander George ILI, of which I have used the first two volumes. 


I 
DOCUMENTS? 


1, Mg. Prr’s Lerren on Surzastrrioy. Addressed to the 
People of England. Printed in the year 1788, in the 
London Journal. 


Gentizmex,—Whoever takes a view of the world, will find that 
what the greatest part of mankind have agreed to call religion has 
been only some outward exercise, esteemed sufficient to work a 
reconciliation with God, It has moved them to build temples, 
slay victims, offer up sacrifices, to fast and feast, to petition and 
thank, to laugh and ery, to sing and sigh by turns; but it has 
not yet been found sufficient to induce them to break off an 
amour, to make restitution of ill-gotten wealth, or to tring the 
passions and appetites under a reasonable subjection. Diffe 
much ss they may in opinion concerning what they ought to 
believe, or after what manner they are to serve God, as they 
call it, yet they all agree in gratifying their appetites. The 
same passions reign eternally in all countries and in all ages: 
Jew and Mahometan, the Christian and the Pagan, the Tartar 
and the Indian, all kinds of men, who differ in almost every 
thing else, universally agree with regard to their passions: if 
there be any difference among them it is this, that the more 
superstitious they are, always the more vicious; and the more 
they believe, the less they practise. This is a melancholy con- 
sideration to a good mind; it is a most terrible truth; and 
certainly, above all things, worth our while to inquire into. We 


2 My work is not intended to be « collection of documents, consequently I 
can give only afew specimens of the vast number of those which I have con- 
sulted, [have selected not only documents of peculiar interest to the student 
of history, but also some which may interest general readers. A few of my 
specimens are already in print, bat as even these are not easily accessible, I con- 
sidered it advisable to include them, as 
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will, therefore, probe the wound and search it to the bottom; 
we will lay the axe to the root of the tree, and shew you the 
true reason why men go on in sinning and repenting, repenting 
and sinning again, through the whole course of their lives: and 
the reason is, because they have been tanght, most wickedly 
tanght, that religion and virtue are two things absolutely dis- 
tinct; that the deficiency of the one might be supplied by the 
sufficiency of the other; and that what yon want in virtue you 
must make up in religion. But this religion, so dishonourable to 
God and so pernicious to men, is worse than atheism ; for atheism, 
though it takes away one great motive to support virtue in dis- 
tress, yet it furnishes no man with arguments to be vicious; but 
superstition, or what the world means by religion, is the greatest 
possible encouragement to vice, by setting up something as re- 
ligion, which shall atone and commute for the want of virtue. 
‘This is establishing iniquity by a law, the highest law ; by authority, 
the highest authority; that of God himself, We complain of the 
vices of the world, and of the wickedness of men, without search- 
ing into the true cause. It is not because they are wicked by 
nature, for that is both false and impious; but because, to serve 
the purposes of their pretended soul-savers, they have been 
earelilly taught thats thay. are’ wicked by ‘axture. and caanot 
help continuing so. It would have been impossible for men 
to have been both religious and vicious, had religion been made 
to consist wherein alone it does consist, and had they been 
always taught, that true religion is the practice of virtue in 
obedience to the will of God, who presides over all things, 
and will finally make it every man's happiness to do his duty. 
This single opinion in religion, that things are so well made 
by the Deity that virtue is its own reward, and that happiness 
will ever arise from acting according to the reason of things, or 
that God, ever wise and good, will provide some extraordinary 
happiness for those who suffer for virtue’s sake, is enough to 
support a man under all difficulties, to keep him steady to his 
duty, and to enable him to stand as firm as a rock amidst all 
the charms of pleasure, profit, and honour, But this religion 
of reason, which all men are capable of, has been neglected 
and condemned, and another set up, the natural consequences 
of which have puzzled men’s understandings and debauched their 
morals more than all the lewd poets and atheistical philosophers that 
ever infested the world; for, instead of being taught that religion 
consists in action, or obedience to the eternal moral law of God, 
we have been most gravely and venerably told that it consists in 
the belief of certain opinions which we could form no ideas of, 
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or which were contrary to the clear perceptions of our minds, or 
which had no tendency to make us either wiser or better, or, 
which is much worse, had a manifest tendency to make us 
wicked and immoral. And this belief, this impious belief, arising 
from imposition on one side, and from want of examination on the 
other, has been called by the sacred name of religion; whereas 
religion consists in knowledge and obedience.—We know there is 
a God, and we know his will, which is, that we should do all the 
good we can; and we are assured, from his perfections, that we 
shall find our own good in so doing. And what would we have 
more? Are we, after so much inquiry, and in an age full of liberty, 
children still? And cannot we be quiet, unless we have holy 
romances, sacred fables, and traditionary tales, to amuse us in an 
idle hour, and give rest to our souls, when our follies and vices will 
not suffer us to rest ? 

You have been taught, indeed, that right belief, or orthodoxy, 
will, like charity, cover a multitude of sins ; but be not deceived ; 
belief of, or mere assent to, the truth of propositions upon evidence 
is not a virtue, nor unbelief a vice: faith is not a voluntary act ; 
it does not depend upon the will: every man must believe, or 
disbelieve, or doubt, whether he will or not, according as evidence 
appears to him: so that he who believes right is never the better, 
nor is he who believes wrong ever the worse. Faith, then, being 
absolutely involuntary, can never become a duty. Divine faith is 
justly called the gift of God, as being above all human abilities. 
If, therefore, men, however dignified or distinguished, command 
us to believe, they are guilty of the highest folly and absurdity, 
because it is out of our power; but, if they command us to believe, 
and annex rewards to belief and severe penalties to unbelief, then 
are they most wicked and immoral, because they annex rewards 
and punishments to what is involuntary, and therefore neither 
rewardable nor punishable. It appears, then, very plainly un- 
reasonable and unjust to command us to believe any doctrine, 
good or bad, wise or unwise; but when men command us to 
believe opinions which have not only no tendency to promote 
virtue, but which are allowed to commute or atone for the want 
of it, then are they arrived at the utmost reach of impiety; then 
is their iniquity full; then have they finished the misery, and 
completed the destruction, of poor mortal men. By betraying 
the interest of virtue, they have undermined and sapped the 
foundation of all human happiness; and how treacherously and 
dreadfully have they betrayed it! A gift well applied—the 
chattering of some unintelligible sounds called ereeds—an un- 
feigned assent and consent to whatever the Church enjoins— 
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religious worships and consecrated feasts—repenting on a death- 
bed pardons rightly sued out and absolutions ‘authoritatively given 
—have done more toward making and continuing men vicious 
than all their natural passions and infidelity put together ; for 
infidelity can only take away the supernatural rewards of virtue; 
but these superstitious opinions and practices have not only tumed 
the scene, and made men lose sight ot the natural rewards of it, 
but have induced them to think that, were there no hereafter, 
vice would be preferable to virtue, and that they still increase in 
happiness as they increase in wickedness: and this they have 
been taught in several religious discourses and sermons, delivered 
by men whose orthodoxy was never doubted; particularly by a 
late reverend prelate—I mean Bishop Atterbury—in his sermon 
on these words—‘If in this life only be hope, then are we, of 
all men, most miserable’; where vice and faith ride most lovingly 
and triumphantly together, But these church-doctrines, of the 
natural excellency of vice, the efficacy of a right belief, the 
dignity of atonements and propitiations, have, besides depriving 
us of the native beauty and charms of honesty, and thus cruelly 
stabbing virtue to the heart, raised and diffused among men a 
certain unnatural passion, which we shall call religious hatred; 
a hatred constant, deep-rooted, and immortal. All other passions 
rise and fall, die and revive again; but this of religious and pious 
hatred rises and grows every day stronger upon the mind as we 
grow more religious; beesuse we hate for God’s sake, for our 
soul's sake, and for the sake of those poor souls, too, who have 
the misforéune not to believe as we do, And’ oan we, in so 
good = cause, hate too much? The more thoroughly we hate, 
the better we arc; and the morc mischief we do the bodies 
and estates of those infidels and heretics, the more do we shew 
our love to God. This is religiovs seal, and this has been 
called divinity, but remember that the only true divinity is 
Howanrry. 


2. Tae Ducness or Quexxssnzny ro Prt, Ambresbury, 
March 11,1741, Chatham MSS. 


Sim,—I am extremely sorry to find you sare so good a casuist; 
“tis a talent I mortally detest—when it makes against me—but 1 
think you quite mistook me, or what’s more probable, I must 
have misexplained myself, for I know I meant to put you in mind 
that you had promised, because I was well assured of your being 
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a sort of man incapable to take the liberty with yourself to break 
your word ; and I am still so much of that opinion that I am now 
fully convinced that you never did promise or intend to meet the 
Prince here; and that I ought to beg pardon for a very false 
assertion, which I accordingly do. But to reward such contrition, 
Ido think Mr. Pitt should come at some other time, and that 
because he may be morrally sure to be welleome; but much may 
be aid on both sides and so the less the better; nothing against 
his certain welcome, but much against proposing an unplessant 
party to him, for undoubtedly he cannot come to « more melan- 
choly place at present; every thing looks exceeding brown and 
the kindest thing I ean say of the Plantation as I pass, is to 
retiighibel—éhel ar Hoty aiid co oo, tor nothing ie there now: 
The Duke bears it like a man, contemplates on his loss and on 
the best ways to retreive it. I too act extreamly in character, for 
Iam not certain whether I am most angry or sorry for being 
disappointed, I pout extreamly and have not got to the top of 
the hill yet. This man and this woman I find agree extreamly 
in their very sincere regard for Mr. Pitt, for it has not yet been a 
matter of dispute the which of them has the greatest regard for 
him when ever it is. I fancy the Duke will not give it up, and I 
am very sure I will not, for 1 am with great truth his 
Most faithfull Humble Servant, Qu. 


8. A Saxman Pozm on Pirr, or tux Yuan 1746. ‘The 
Unembarrasted Countenance’ Printed in London for 
Henry Carpenter of Fleet Street. Library of the British 
Museum. 

r 
To a certain old Chapel well known in the Town, 
The Inside quite rotten, the Outside near down, 
A Fellow got in who cou'd talk and cou'd prate, 


T'll tell you his Story, and sing you his Fate. 
Derry down, ete. 
" 
At first he scem’d modest and wondrous wise, 
He flatter'd all others in order to rise : 
Till out of Compassion he got a small Place, 
Then fall on his Master he turned his A .. . se. 
Derry down, ete. 
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He bellow'd and roar'd at the Troops of Hanover, 
And swore they were Rascals who ever went over: 
That no Man was honest who gave them a Vote, 
And all that were for them should hang by the Throat. 
Derry down, ete 
Ww 


He always affected to make the House ring 
*Gainst Hanover Troops and a Hanover KK... g: 
He applauded the way to keep Englishmen free, 
By digging Hanover quite into the Sea. 
Derry down, ete. 


By flaming so loudly he got him a Name, 
‘Tho’ many believ'd it wou'd cost him a Shame: 
But Nature had given him, ne’er to be harass'd 
‘An wnfecling Heart, and a Front unembarrass'd. 
Derry down, ete. 


wu 


When from an old Woman, by standing his Ground, 
He had got the Possession of ten thousand Pound, 
He said that he car'd not what others might call him, 
He would shew himself now the true Son of Sir Balaam.! 
Derry down, ete. 


vin 


Poor Harry whom er'st he had dirtily spatter'd, 
He now crouch’d and cring’d ta, commended and flatter'd ; 
Since honest Men here were ashare'd of his Face, 
That in Ireland at least he might get him a Place. 
Derry down, ete. 
var 


But Harry resentful first bid him be hush, 
Then proclaim it aloud that he never cou’d blush ; 
Recant his Invectives, and then in a trice 
He wou'd shew the best Title to an Irish Vice. 
Derry down, etc. 


1 See Pope, vol. ii epistle 3, ver. 361, etc. 
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Young Balaam ne'er boggled but turn’d his Coat, 
Determin’d to share in whate’er cou’d be got: 
Said I scorn all those who cry impudent Fellow, 
‘As my Front is of Brass, Ill be painted in Yellow! 
Derry down, ete. 
x 


Since Yellow’s the Colour that best suits his Face, 
And Balaam aspires at an eminent Place, 
May he soon at Cheapside stand fix'd by the Legs, 
His Front well adorn‘d all daub’d oer with Ege. 
Derry down, ete. 
x 


Whilst Balaam was poor he was full of Renown, 
But now that he's rich he’s the Jest of the Town; 
Then let all Men learn by his foul Disgrace 
‘That Honesty ’s better by far than a Place. 
Derry down, ete. 


4, Lerress rrom Prrr to ais Surzr Any, Drafts in the 
Chatham MSS. 


(@ June 19,1751. Wednesday morning. 


Daan Sierer !—As yon had been so good to tell me in your note 
of Monday that you would write to me sen some in a manner 
ble, you hoped, of effacing every impression 0) painfull 
thee mag have passed from me to you, I did not expect such a letter 
as I found late last night, and which [ have now before me to 
answer: withont any compliment to you, I find myself in point of 
writing unequal enough to the task ; nor have I the least desire to 
sharpen my pen. I have well weighed your letter, and deeply 
examined your picture of me, for some years past; and inde 
Sister, I still find something within, that firmly assures me I am not 
that thing which your interpretations of my life (if I can ever be 
brought to think them all your own) would t me to be. 
I have infirmities of temper, blemishes, and faults, if you please, 


4 A list of the names of those who voted for the Hanover troops two years 
ago was;printed in yellow characters. 
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of nature, without end ; but the Eye that can’t be deceived must. 
judge between us, whether that friendship, which was my very 
existence for so many years, could ever have received the least 
flaw, but from umbrages and causes which the quickest sensibility 
and tenderest jealousy of friendship alone, at first, suggested. It 
is needless to mark the uuhappy epogue, so fatal to a harmony 
between sister and brother unexampled almost all that time, the 
loss of which has embitter'd much of my life and will always be 
an affliction to me. But I will avoid running into vain retrospects 
and unseasonable effusions of heart, in order to hasten to some 
particular points of your letter, upon which it is necessary for me 
to trouble you with a few words. Adsolule deference and blind 
submission to my will, you tell me I have often declared to you in 
the strongest and most mortifying terms cou’d alone satisfy me. 
I must here beseech you cooly to reconsider these precise terms, 
with their epithets ; and I will venture to make the appeal to the 
sacred testimony of your breast, whether there be not exaggeration 
in them. I have often, too often reproached you, and from warmth 
of temper, in strong and plain terms, that Ifound no longer the 
same consent of minds and agreement of sentiments: and I have 
certainly declared to you that I could not be satisfy'd with you, and 
T could no longer find in you any degree of deference towards me. 1 
was never so drunk with presumption as to expect absolute deference 
and blind submission to my will. A degree of deference to me and to 
my situation, I frankly own, I did not think too much for me to 
expect from you, with all the high opinion I really have of your 

. What I expected was too much (as perhaps might be). In 
Be tomer days frrendship had led me hagee jaro” Thee ‘error 
is at an end, and you may rest assured, that I can never be so un- 
reasonable as to expect from you, now, anything like deference 
to me or my opinions. I come next to the small pecuniary 
assistance which you accepted from me, and which was exactly as 
you state it, two hundred pounds a year. I declare, upon my 
honour, I never gave the least foundation for those exagerations 
which you say bave been spread concerning it. I also declare as 
solemnly, before God and man, that no consideration cou'd ever 
have extorted from my lips the least mention of the trifling 
ausitance you-accepted Gm me, but the-oracl reparts,-indur, 
triously propagated, and circulating from various quarters round 
to me, of the state you was left to live in. As to the repay- 
ment of this wretched money, allow me, dear Sister, to entreat 
you to think no more of it, The bare thought of it may surely 
suffice for your own dignity and for my humiliation, without taxing 
your present income, merely to mortify me: the demonstration 
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of a blow is, in honour, a blow, and let me conjure you to rest 
it here. When I want and you abound, I promise you to afford 
you a better and abler triumph over me, by asking the assistance 
of your purse. I will now trouble you no farther than to repeat 
my sincere wishes for your welfare and to rejoice that you have 
so ample matter for the best of happiness, springing from a heart 
and mind (to use your own words) entirely devoted to gratitude 
and duty. 


(8) June 20, 1751. Pay Office. 


‘Dean Stsrer !—I am this moment returned out of the Country 
and find another letter from you. I am extremely sorry that any 
expressions in mine to you should make you think it necessary to 
trouble yourself to write again, that you might convey upon paper 
to me, what you would avoid saying in conversation, as disagree- 
able and painfull. I believe I may venture to refer you to the 
whole tenor of my letter to convince yourself that I had no desire 
to irritate: and 1 assure you very sincerely that the expression, 
which seems to have had some of that effect, did not in the least 
flow from a thought that you was capable of intending to 
sent falsely. I only took the liberty to put it to your candid 
recollection, whether the very cause you mention, sirong feelings 
and emotions of mind attending them, with regard to conversa- 
tions of a disagreeable kind, might not have led to some exaggera- 
tions of them to your own self. I verily believe this cause, and 
this alone may have had some of this effect: for sure I am, that I 
never could wish, much less exact that the object of my whole 
heart and of my highest opinion and confidence, thro the best 
wert ‘of my days, could be capable of such vileness as absolute 

leference and Blind submission to my will, All I wished and what 
I but late quite despaired of, I took the liberty to recall to you in 
my last letter. As to the late conversation you have thought 
necessary (since your letter of yesterday) to recollect, I am ready 
to take shame before you, and all mankind, if you please, for 
having lost my temper, upon any provocation, so far as to use 
expressions, as foolish as they are angry: that you had a bad head 
will casily pass for the first: and a worse heart for the last. This 
you made me angry enough to say: but this I never was, nor I 
hope shall be, angry enough to think: and this, Sister, I am sure 
youknow, Asto the other word, which I am sorry I used because 
it offended you, I will again beg to appeal to your recollection, 
whether it was not apply'd to your forbidding me ever fo talk to you 
of every thing that interested you: and as to shaping your life in some 
degree to mine, which I believe were my very words, let me ask 
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you, if you don’t know that they were said in answer to your tell- 
ing me that I had in several conversations directly explained to you 
that to satisfy me you must live with me as my slave? So much, dear 
Sister, for the several points of your letter; which I am sorry to 
find it necessary to say so many words upon. I will be with you 
by nine to-morrow, as that hour seems most convenient to you: 
is it impossible I may still find you so obliging es not to think 
‘any more of repaying what I certainly never lent you, in any 
other sense than that of giving me a right to your purse, whenever 
I should want it, and which you must forego some convenience to 


Tepay ? 


5, Prrr to ms Francie, Hester Grenvicte, Undated, but 
all written in October 1754, Chatham MSS. 


(a) Mr, Pitt presents his most humble compliments to Lady 
Hester Grenville: his ill star still overrules: Lady Brook is 
engaged and Miss Hamilton not able to leave Lady Archibald 
who goes to day to lie at Chiswick for some nights. He most 
humbly recommends himself to Lady Hester's pardon for all the 
trouble he gives ber, and to her pity for his extreme disappoint 
ment. He shall never dare name South Lodge to her Ladyship 
again: but if she would be so good to make ‘rer own party and 
name some day, the stars wou'd be kept in better order. 

(b) Thursday morning. 

T trust that my dearest Lady Hester is above being inquired 
after. I had talked too much of business and infnitely too little 
to my Love. A ride has repaired me pretty well and I am dress- 
ing for the day ; which I will hate every hour of till 3. Adieu, 

(©) I am still not quite well. The worst of my little disorder 
is that I cannot banquet, for such your delicious chicken is, in 
Argyle Street. Doctor Wilmot thinks the attack bilious, appre- 
hends little from it, has ordered me an emetick. Will my kindest 
Lady Hester visit my sister this Evening and early? “twill be 
charity as well as love. 

(@) The sight of my loved Lady Hester gave me a much better 
night than I might have expected. 1 am going to ride, and hope 
to tell the sweet and only comfort of my life, that I am better 
for it when I see her. I propose to have that delight, about $ 
o'clock. 


(©) Shall I have the joy of hearing that my sweet love is better, 
that she is quite well, of all, but an excuse against Hodyheassen (?} 
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1am not worse: I must do a great deal this moming, see Legge, 
go to Newcastle House, and make reparation to poor Sir George. 
Riding shall not be forgot, if it does not rain. ‘This will find you 
in your Roxana’s Tent, Had you been there, the master of the 
world had never left it. 


(f) I fear this note, late as it is for my apxious Impatience, may 
be “too early in my loved Lady Hester's apartment. What joy 
will it be to hear she has slept well, and that she has waked 
free from every complaint: if 10, may I tell myself that she does 
not disapprove my complaint that Friday is so long in moving out 
of the way of the Sweet Day that follows it. 


(g) How shall I pass so long = moming without seeing the 
adored, tender object my eyes saw escape from them into her 
loved Indian room last night. It was, at that moment, hardly 
loved by me. I long fora sweet reconcilement with it, with an 
impatience you alone can mate and I feel. I am better this 
morning. ‘hat shall I be when I see my lovely loved Lady 
Hester? hear the sweet language that her tender heart graces 
her lips with, and snatch the still sweeter and inexpressible bliss 
that for ever inhabits there? I hope to have measured that 
immense space from Whitehall to Argyle Buildings by two 
o'clock. 

(A) May this note find my loved Lady Hester without the 
smallest remains of pain in her shoulder! Did not we tire her 
Jast night, her Brothers and her yet more troublesome Inmate? 
1 hope, as much as I talked to them, to find voice enough to tell 
my adored Life, by and by, that every day and hour adds to my 
tenderest and most happy sentiments. I am as well as rhubarb 
will let me be, and hope to be better to-morrow for it. 


(® Mr. Pitt hopes Lady Hester Grenville will pardon his die- 
obedience in begging leave to assure her Ladyship, under his 
hand, how infinitely he is obliged to her for the honour of her 
inquiries, He is, upon the whole, not better, as he thinks him- 
self, tho’ be is now and then told that he mends a little. He 
hopes Lady Hester is in perfect health. 


@) «he gontinues far from well and hopes to get to Sun- 
bridge by the first of June, Saturday. Wickham. 

(® .. . and let me think I am not so far from your thoughts, 
as the Pay Office from Argyle Street. 


(m) I am going to ride and hope to return better, if the man 
so happy to talk to you of his health as a subject interesting to 
vol. Ti. 2a 
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you, can be traly said not to be quite well. I am not quite well 
is the truth, which you ordered me to write: but I, as truly, hope 
and trust, that my disorder is transient and that perhaps, in con- 
sequence, I may be the better-for it. I long for two o'clock with 
an impatience too happy to belong to illness. A dinner with my 
lovelyest Lady Hester, and her sweet society the rest of the 
day will give me health by giving every other comfort and 
felicity. 


6. Lerrer rrom ‘A Ferenp’ to Prrr. February 7, 1757. 
Chatham MSS. 


[The King has promised] that the guilty should be punished. 
Mr. Bing’s . . . sentence has been pronounced against him and 
99 out of 100 are satisfied of the justice of it. You cannot won- 
der then, that after H. M.’s promise the Public should be ex- 
tramely uneasy and dissatisfied that the sentence is not put in 
execution. The man that attempts to prevail on H. M. to forfeit 
his word and pardon Mr. Byng, must be no friend to H. M.—It is 
impossible H. M. can have any such near his Person—any one of 
the least degree of understanding must foresee the consequences. 
I really shudder at the thoughts of them—A distrust already 
begins to shew itself amongst the merchants and other people of 
eminence in the City. And they declare publicely that should 
H. M. be prevailed on to pardon Mr. B. they will never give the 
least credit to any thing that shall hereafter come from the throne. 
—Nay some are for going so far—and I believe it is in agitation 
both amongst the merchants and Citizens (and I know the warm 
friends of the Government) in case a pardon takes place to address 
HM. to revise his auswer to the address of the City of London, 
It is impossible to express the dissatisfaction that prevails amongst 
all ranks.—You would be better judge, if you could go incagnito 
into the City or would send somebody you can trust, to attend 
the principal coffee houses and public places and make their 
report to you, 

‘Many things begin to be whispered (which I don’t credit 
because I think they come from some designing man), one in par- 
ticular—that Mr. Bing’s whole conduct was concern'd merely 
to ruin the old ministry, and that he was assured of protection, 
that his family declared that you was to white-wash him, and that 
now you and your friends were come into power he should be 
pardoned—is known to many. 
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As a whisper spreads, it gets into a murmur, and from that 
breaks out in a clamour. Here are two sets of people that wish 
nothing more, than that the Admiral may be pardoned, and per- 
haps plead for it. The views of one in doing it is the supplanting 
of you and your friends, the other, of rendering H. M. odious. 
Their pens are ready, and no sooner shall the pardon be signed, 
than the most bitter iuveetives will appear in print.—But, for 
God's sake, does Mr. Bing deserve so well of his Country as to 
run the hazard of embroiling the nation on his account? Has he 
not in his appeal to the public declared he sought not merey but 
Justice? Can anyone dispute the justice of his sentence, however 
the Members of the Court Martial may have embrangled it by 
their representations in his favour? . . . 

... . No man can pretend to say that Mr. Bing deserves so well 
of his Country, as to endanger the peace of it, for the sake of 
saving him—i hope there is no one so base to his Country as to 
attempt it. Let me conjure you, as you tender the welfare of 


your King and Country, to prevent his Maj. bei riled on to 
forfeit his word to his People. . . . ae 


7. Drevomaic InretuiceNce rnom France or tHe Year 1757, 
‘Chatham MSS. 


(a) Memoire concernant les principales Operations, projettées par 
ta Cour de France pour la prochaine Campagne, 


Les Projets de la Cour de France pour la Campagne prochaine 
se reduisent aux Articles suivans, 

1, Tlest certain, que la Cour de Vienne, qui se propose de faire 
les plus grands Efforts pour le recouvrement de la Silesie, continue 
d'insister, avec chaleur, sur Ja Prestation du Corps Auxiliaire, de 
24,000 Hommes, stipulé par le Traité de Versailles; la Commis- 
sion, dont est chargé le Comte d’Etrées, est principalement 
relative a l’Emploi et & la Marehe de ce Corps, dont on voudrait, 
que FImperatrice Reine ft Usage, pour penetrer en Saxe et foreet 
Y'Armée Prassienne a evacuer cet Electorat, et 4 se replier sur la 
Lusace, et les Marches de Brandenborg. 

2. I est également décidé, que la France ne se bornera point 
A fournir le Contingent stipulé par le Traité de Versailles, mais 

w'independamment de cette Demarche, Elle assemblera une 
Krmée Ye 60,000 Combattans sur le Bas hin, pour entreprendre 
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une puissante Diversion contre le Pats d’Hanovre, et pour penetrer 
dans cet Electorat par le Duché de Cleves, et les autres Etats, 
que St Maj, Pruss. possede du Coté de la Westphalic. 

Comme l'on prevoit, qu’il est essentiel, pour assurer la Retraite 
d'une pareille Armée, de s’emparer de la Ville de Wesel, 'an se 
prepare non seulement a en former le siége, & l'Ouverture de In 
prochaine Campagne; mais, comame Yon se flatte aussi, que les 
Cours d’Hanovre et de Berlin, qui ne paroissent avoir nulle con- 
noissance de ce Projet, ne prendront aucunes Mesures pour en 
empécher Ja Réussite, l'on est persuadé, qu’on aura bon Marché 
de cette Place, qu’on regarde comme la clé et le principal Boule- 
vard de I'Electorat d’Hanovre. Le Ministere de France en est 
instruit, que cette Place se trouve puurvue d'une Artillerie con- 
siderable, qu'on evalue & piss de deux cent Piéces de Canons, 
ainsi que d'un trés grand Nombre de toutes Sortes de Munitions 
de Guerre, espére en ontre d’en tirer tous les secours, dont on 
sura Besoin pour attaquer I'Electorat d’Hanovre et pour assieger 
les Places, qui servent a sa Defense. On est, done, determiné 4 
se presenter sur les Frontieres du Duché de Cleves, au com- 
mencement du Mois de Mars; et comme l'on espere de n'éprouver 
aucune Resistance dans les Operations de cette Entreprise, on 
compte de se rendre Maitre de Wesel vers la Fin d’Avril, de 

netrer, immediatement sprés, dans I'Electorat d'Hanovre, et de 
Jaisser un Corps de Troupes en Garnison dans cette Place, pour 
tenir de Landgrave de Hesse Cassel en Respect, et assurer la 
Retraite le l'Armée. 

Les Avantages, que le Ministere de France se promet dane 
pareille Diversion, sont en grand Nombre; et consistent, en 
premier Lieu, en ce qu'il espere non seulement de trouver 4 Stade 
des Sommes trés considerables, qui, jointes aux Contributions 
enormes, qu’on se propose de lever dans cette Electorat, mettront 
S. Maj. trés Chrét, en Etat de pouvoir faire Face amplement & 
tous les Fraix de la présente Guerre, et In dedommageront, en 
méme Tems, de ceux que lui a déja occasionnés la Levée de 
Bouclier, 4 laquelle la Grande Bretagne I’a forcée dans le Cours 
de l’Année passée. 

Aussi est on determing en France 4 ne asrier nuls Menagemens 
4 !’Egard des Contributions, qu'on levera dans cet Electorat, et a 
les percevoir avec Ia plus grande Rigueur. Je sai méme, que les 
Auteurs de ce Projet ont soutenu ouvertement dans le Conseil, 
qu'il faloit en agir avec cet Electorat, avec la méme Severité, avec 
laquelle Louis xv, avait traité le Palatinat, afin de convaincre, & 
jamais, le Corps Germanique, qu'on n’offensoit pas impunément la 
France, et de lui faire sentir tout le Poids de sa puissance. A 
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qui d’autres ont ajouté encore, que cétoit-la le vrai moment de 
se venger, d’une Facon exemplaire, de toutes les Vexations, que 
Ja Grande Bretagne avait exercés sur Mer envers les Sujets de la 
France, au Commencement de la presente Guerre. Enfin que 
¢étoit une Reparation, qu’exigeoit la Dignité de S. M. tr. ebr., et 
u’Elle devait a ses Sujets, pour les venger, et les indemniser de 
Oppression, qu’ils avaient éprouvée. 
in second Liew, on se fatte, qu'une pareille Diversion décou- 
era entierement Je Landgrave de Hesse Cassel, et les autres 
ifs, que la Grande Bretagne peut avoir dans I'Empire ; et les 
forcera, sinon & se jetter dans les Bras de Ia France, au moins 
Ase reduire ala Neutralité la plus striete et la plus serupuleuse, 
En iroisiéme Liew, on est persuadé, que la Perte d’Hanovre 
encouragera tous les Alliés cachés, que Ja France peut avoir dans 
YEmpire, & lever le Masque, et a éclater, ouvertement, et sans 
contrainte, tant contre le Roy d’Angleterre, que contre S. M. 
Pruss, Il mest revenu de fort bon lieu, qu’indépendamment des 
Princes de I'Empire, dont je viens de faire Mention, on fonde des 
grandcs Esperanccs sur la Suéde ; ct que l'on croit savoir, qu’Elle 
Me manquerait pas, en pareil cas, de revendiquer les Duchés de 
Bremen et de Verden; et de joindre, pour cet Effet, al'Armée 
francaise, les troupes qu’Elle » actuellement dans le Duché de 
a aprés quoi Elle dirigeroit ses Forces contre S. Maj. 


in quatriéme Liew, on eat convainen en France, que, si cette 
nie se terminait heureusement, et d'une Maniere conforme 
aux Esperances, qu'on a congues a cet égard, le Parti, que la 
Maison d’Hanovre peut avoir dans l'Empire, se dissouderait 
totalement; et qu'un Siecle entier ne suffirait pas pour rétablir 
Son credit et Sa consideration en Alle: . 

En cinguiéme Liew, le Ministere de France a fait entrevoir & 
diferentes Personnes, qu'il avoit Lieu de presumer, que la Réus- 
site des Negotiations, qu’il avait entamées avec I'Electeur Palatin, 
et celui de Cologne, pour entrainer ces deux Princes dans son 
parti, dependroit uniquement du Suceés de Ia Diversion susmen- 
tlonnée. 


(8) Memoire sur la Force actuelle de la France par Terre et les 
Services aurquels elle est employée dans T Année 1757. 


L’Amnée Frang., a commencement des Troubles presents, ne 


consistoit qu’en 157,847 Hommes, non compris la Milice et les 
Invalides. Elle étoit composée de Ia maniere suivante :— 
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Infanterie Frangolse, z + 98,830 
Artillerie, i » 4,110 
Infant. Etrangere, . - + 25,589 
Maison du Roy, Cavsl ne 3,210 
Cavall. Frang., : : 14520 
» — Etrang., . 7 2 3 ‘960 
Dragons, . 2 . : > 7,680 
Hussars, . , : : 800 
Troupes legeres, - i - 158 
158,757 


Au Mois d’Aodt 1755, on fit une Augmentation de 4 Comp. 
de 45 Hommes checune, dans chaque Bataillon du Regiment 
du Roy, et de 4 Comp. de 40 Hommes chscune, dans chaque 
Bataillon ordinaire de |'Infant. Frang.; ce qui faisait en tout 
29,620 Hommes. 

Environ le méme Tems une augmentation se fit dans les Dra- 
gons, qui porta chaque Regiment a 4 Escadr. de 640 Hommes, 
montant en tout 4 2560 Hommes. 

Au Mois Decembre de la méme Année 1755, une Augmenta- 
tion se fit pareillement dans la Cavall., de 10 Hommes par Comp., 
en tout 5560 Hommes. 

Les Volontaires Royaux et le Corps de Fischer furent aussi 
augmentés; nous ne savons pas au juste de combien; mais, selon 
nos Avis, cette Augmentation allait 4 680 Hommes, ou environ. 

Toutes ces diferentes Augmentations montent 4 88,420 
Hommes; et par consequent l’Armée frang. (sans compter la 
‘Milice et les Invalides, que je mets au dela 67,000) est composée 
de 196,000 Hommes. Ils ont, & Is verité, levé deux nouveaux 
Régiments dans le Pata de Lidge; mais, malgré tout cela, leurs 
Troupes reglées sont au dessous de 200,000 Hommes. 

Les Isles de Minorque et de Corse, avec les Colonies en Amerique, 
occupent au moins 25,000 Hommes; ils ont fait embarquer, au 
Printems, 3 4 4000 Hommes pour differents services aux deux 
Indes; l’Armée de M. le Maréchal d’Estrées, si les Regimens 
etoient complets, irait 4 92,000 Hommes; celle du Mar. de 
Richelieu est de $2,665. Il faut aussi compter un Corpe de 6 ou 
7000 Hommes, qu’iis sont obligés de tenir en Garnison & Toulon, 
Marseilles, Cette, Antibes, ete., & portée de cette Partie de leur 
Cote. 


Selon ce Caleul, donc, voila 160,000 Hommes de Troupes 
reglées, employées; ll restera environ 40,000 Hommes pour 
toutes lee Garnisons depuis Sedan jusqu'aux Frontieres de la 
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Sutsse, de meme que pour celles du Roussillon et de Guienne, sans 
parler de la Flandre et de la Cote. 

Nous comptons environ 20,000 Hommes places depuis St. Valery 
juaqu’a Bergue, de fagon que nous avons tout Lieu de croire, qu'il 
ne peut pas y avoir 10,000 Hommes de plus, depuis St. Valery 
jonge’ Bourdeanx, 

est avx Experts a juger, ai, avec une aussi grande Etendue 
de Cote et de Frontiere, avec tant de Places importantes @ garder, 
i eat probable, que In France risque un Corps de Troupes dans une 
Expedition ‘aussi dangereuse, que celle d'invader les Royaumes de 
S.M.; et cela dans un Temps, ou Bille a tant de peine a trouver 
YArgent necessaire pour toutes les Entreprises, dans lesquelles 
Elle s'est embarquée en Allemagne, et quand Elle a un si petit 
Nombre de Vaisseaux de Guerre equippés dans ses Ports, pour 
escorter les Batimens de Transport. 

Je conviens, qu'on peut suppléer, au Defaut de Troupes reglées, 
par des Milices dans plusieurs Places; mais la France ne confiera 
pas la Garde de Toulon, de Brest, de Calais et de Dunguerque, non 
plus que celle de Nieuport et d’Ostende A des Milices seules; de 
maniere qu’en se donnant Ja Peine de calculer ce que la France 
a deja fait sortir du Royaume, l'on trouvera, que 267,000 Hommes 
(le Total de toute sa Force, Milices et Invalides compris) sont 
bientot employés dans un Pais, qui envoye au dehors des Armées 
de 150,000 Hommes, et se trouve obligé de fournir les Garnisons, 
qui en exigent 70,000 Hommes. 

Ils nemployeront pas, sans Doute, ni Milices ni Invalides pour 
invader I’Angleterre; mais 4 moins de cela, je ne vois pas, com- 
ment ils seraient en Etat de se passer d'un Corps assez consider- 
able pour nous donner un Moment d'Inguietude outre toutes les 
Raisons alleguées ci-dessus, si méme ils avoient un Corps prét 
& agir (ce qui leur couteroit plus de denx Mois a fournir), ils 
n’oseroient jamais se risquer dans un Pais oi le Blé est rare, et 
ai an Dalalde per de Joura pourrolt les false mourie de. Fain, 
Aussi long Tems, done, que l’Angleterre peut assembler un 
Corps de 10 & 12,000 Hommes, et un bon Corps de Cavall. 
(Arme qu'il leur est impossible d'amener avec eux), il paroit 
pretque impraticable qu'le puissent nous invader avec le meindre 

uccés ; car, si ils aménent plus de 10,000 Hommes, ou de la 
Cavall., il leur faudroit 3 a 400 gros Vaisseaux pour les trans- 
porter avec tout leur Attirail. 

Toutes ces Reflexions me tranquilisent, pour cet Eté du moins, 
aur le Danger d’une Invasion de la Part de la France, mais je les 
soumets avec toute Humilité an Jugement de mes Supericurs, 
beaucoup mieux instruits et plus éclairés que mol. 
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Infanterie Frangoise,  - “ . 98,330 
Artillerie, : : 5: 4,110 
Infant. Etrangere, . + 85,589 
Maison du Roy, Cavall., - ; : 8210 
Cavall. Frang., . i . + 14,520 
»  Etrang., 2. 960 
Dragons, . 7,680 
Hussars, . i fs ‘ 800 
Troupes legeres, . 4 ‘ 3 2,158 
158,757 


Au Mois d’Aodt 1755, on fit une Augmentation de 4 Comp. 
de 45 Hommes chacune, dans chaque ‘Bataillon du Regiment 
du Roy, et de 4 Comp. de 40 Hommes chacune, dans chaque 
Bataillon ordinaire de I'Infant. Frang.; ce qui faisait en tout 
29,620 Hommes, 

Environ le méme Tems une augmentation se fit dans les Dra- 
gons, qui porta chaque Regiment & 4 Escadr. de 640 Hommes, 
montant en tout 4 2560 Hommes, 

Au Mois Decembre de la méme Année 1755, une Augmenta- 
tion se fit pareillement dans la Cavall., de 10 Hommes par Comp., 
en tout 5560 Hommes. 

Les Volontaires Royaux et le Corps de Fischer furent aussi 
augmentés ; nous ne savons pas au juste de combien; mais, selon 
nos Avis, cette Augmentation allait 4 680 Hommes, ou environ. 

Toutes ces diferentes Augmentations montent & 38,420 
Hommes; et par conscquent ’Armée frang. (sans compter la 
Milice et les Invalides, que je mets au dela 67,000) est composte 
de 196,000 Hommes. Ils ont, a la verité, ree leux nouveaux 
Régimenta dans le Pais de Litge; mais, malgré tout cela, leurs 
Troupes reglées sont au dessaus de 200,000 Hommes. 

Les Isles de Minorgue et de Corse, avec les Colonies en Amerique, 
occupent au moins 25,000 Hommes; ils ont fait embarquer, an 
Printems, 3 & 4000 Hommes pour differents services aux deux 
Indes; Armée de M. le Maréchal d’Estrées, si les Regimens 
etoicnt complets, irait 4 92,000 Hemmcs; cclle du Mar, de 
Richelieu est de 32,665. I] faut aussi eompter un Corps de 6 ou 
7000 Hommes, qu’ils sont obligés de tenir en Garnison a Toulon, 
Marseilles, Cette, Antibes, ete., a portée de cette Partie de leur 
Cote. 

Selon ce Caleul, done, voila 160,000 Hommes de Troupes 
reglées employées; il restera environ 40,000 Hommes pour 
toutes les Garnisons depuis Sedan jusqu’aux Frontieres de la 
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Suisse, de méme que pour celles du Rousrillon et de Guienne, sans 
parler de la Flandre et de la Cote. 

Nous comptons environ 20,000 Hommes placés depuis St. Valery 
jusqu’a Bergue, de fagon que nous avons tout Lieu de croire, qu'il 
ne peut pas y avoir 10,000 Hommes de plus, depuis St. Valery 
jusqu’é Bourdeaux. 

Cest aux Experts & juger, si, avec une aussi grande Etendue 
de Cote et de Frontiere, avec tant de Places importantes a garder, 
il est probable, que la France risque un Corps de Troupes dans une 
Expedition aussi dangereuse, que celle d’invader les Royaumes de 
S. M.; et cela dans un Temps, ou Elle a tant de peine a trouver 
T’Argent necessaire pour toutes les Entreprises, dans lesquelles 
Elle s'est embarquée en Allemagne, et quand Eile a un si petit 
Nombre de Vaisseaux de Guerre equippés dans ses Ports, pour 
escorter les Batimens de Transport. 

Je conviens, qu'on peut suppléer,au Defaut de Troupes reglées, 
par des Milices dans plusieurs Places; mais la France ne confiera 
pas la Garde de Toulon, de Brest, de Calais et de Dunquerque, non 
plus que celle de Nieuport et d’Oslende & des Milices seules; de 
maniere qu'en se donnant la Peine de calculer ce que la France 
a deja fait sortir du Royaume, l'on trouvera, que 267,000 Hommes 
(le Total de toute sa Force, Milices et Invalides compris) sont 
Bientot employes dans un Pais, qui envoye au dehors des Armées 
de 150,000 Hommes, et se trouve obligé de fournir les Garnisons, 
qui en exigent 70,000 Hommes. 

Ils n‘employeront pas, sans Doute, ni Milicer ni Invalides pour 
invader l’'Angleterre; mais a moins de cela, je ne vois pas, com- 
ment ils seraient en Etat de se passer d'un Corps assez consider- 
able pour nous donner un Moment d’Inquietude outre toutes les 
Raisons alleguées ej-dessus, si méme ils ayoient un Corps prét 
a agir (ce qui leur couteroit plus de deux Mois 4 fournir), ils 
moserajent jamais se risquer dans un Pais ou le Blé est rare, et 
ot un Delaide peu de Jours pourroit les faire mourir de Faim. 
Aussi long Tems, donc, que l’Angleterre peut assembler un 
Corps de 10 & 12,000 Hommes, et un bon Corps de Cevall. 
(Arme qu'il leur est impossible d'amener avee eux), il paroit 

resque impraticable qu’ils puissent nous invader avec le moindre 

ueces ; car, si ils aménent plus de 10,000 Hommes, ou de la 
Cavall., il leur faudroit 3 & 400 gros Vaisseaux pour les trans- 
porter avec tout leur Attirail. 

Toutes ces Reflexions me tranquilisent, pour cet Eté du moins, 
sur le Danger d'une Invasion de la Part de la France, mais je les 
soumets avec toute Humilité au Jugement de mes Superieurs, 
beaucoup mieux instruits et plus éclairés que moi. 
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8. Secaer Insraocrions for Lrevrexant-Genzeat Mozpauyr. 
August 1757. Chatham MSS. 


1. You shall, immediately upon the receipt of these our instruc 
tions, repair to the Isle of Wight, where we have appointed shipa 
to carry you and the forces under your command to the coast 
of France; And so soon as the said forces shall be embarked, 
01 shall accordingly proceed without lows of time, under. conroy 
of a number of our ships of war, commanded by . . . Sir Edw. 
Hawke, ... 

The said Adm. or the Commander in Chief of our said ships for 
the time being, being instructed to co-operate with you, and to 
be aiding and assisting in all such enterprizes as, by these our 
rai you shall be directed to undertake for our service. 


. and of urgent necessity to make some expedition, that 
will cause a diversion and engage the Enemy to employ in their 
own defence a considerable part of their forces destined to invade 
and oppress the liberties of Germany ; and if possible to make 
tome effectual impression on the Enemy, as, by shaking their 
credit, impairing their naval force and disturbing their dangerous 
plan of operations, may give lustre to our arms and add life and 
strength to the common cause. . . . Our will and pleasure is, that 
you do, in the most vigorous and effectual manner, attempt, as 
far as shall be found practicable, a descent with the forees under 
your command, on the French’ coast, at or near Rochefort, in 
order, if practicable, to attack, and force that place; and to burn 
and destroy, to the utmost of your power, all Docks, Magazines, 
Arsenals, and Shipping, that shall be found there; and make 
such other efforts, as you shall judge most proper for annoying 
the Enemy. 


3, After the attempt on Rochefort shall either have failed or 
succeeded, and in case the circumstances of our forces and fleet, 
as also the season of the year, shall, with prospect of success, still 
admit of further operations, you are to consider Port l’Orient and 
Bourdeaux as the most important objects of our arms on the coast 
of France, next to Rochefort, And our will and pleasure accord- 
ingly is, that you do proceed successively to an attempt on both, 
or either of those places, as it shall be judged practicable, or on 
any other Place, that shall be thought most advisable, from 
Bourdeaux homewards . . . in order to carry and spread as much 
as possible, a warm alarm along the maritime Provinces of France, 
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4. (After making himself master of any place, he is not to keep 
possession of it, but only to destroy all works, defences, magazines, 
arsenals, and naval stores, and then proceed to other operations,] 


9, Lerrens rnom Loxn Bure ro Pirr. Written in 1757 and 
1758, Chatham MSS, 


(a) August 25, 1757. 


My Dear Fatenp,—I enter heartily into the base unworthy 
manner, that you have been treated in, tho’ no perfidy in that 
quarter will ever surprise me; yet I own I am amaz’d at the 
impudence of the assertion, I regret extremly not having had 
my share in the tragedy. I confess I am anxious about your 
sitnation ; it is my noblest best friend’s fortune is at stake; it is 
mine; nay ‘tis that of a greater Person than either of us, of one 
who knows, who feels your danger, and still looks upon it as His 
own; I say I am anxious, my friend, but that is all, far from 
desponding, I look on all that happens now, as the last efforts 
of a long adverse fortune, We have hitherto had the whole 
chapter of accidents against us, the time must be at hand for 
better things. Is there a man of the whole opposite party, that 
would not abandon his colours, to stand as near the hope of 
England as we do ; victory is before us, our enemys know it and 
tremble. Long may you continue, my dear Pitt, in an office, that 
your parts and good heart adorns; may you be found there at 
that critical minute, that sooner or later we are sure (if alive) to 
meet with; this is the hope, nay the real comfort of Him, who 
will ever share your adversitys and rejoice in your happiness. I 
ever... 


(0) The middle of July 1758. 


My Wortay Frignp,—I need not tell you, that both your letters 
and the intelligence we have had here, for some days past, have 
given great alarm. What a dreadful change of scene. | This 
intricate tragedy seems to be near the denouement, and I am 
affraid not very likely to end agreably for us. The time perhaps 
approaches, when peace will be infamous and near impossible ; 
such a war as we are likely to wage, indeed my Friend the very 
existence of this country depends in my opinion on a single 
event; how far distant that may be Heaven only knows. I 
cannot help thinking the King has great reason to complain of 
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Prussia. P. Henry seems for months to have been bap ee 
tribut when he might to (lacuna) Soubise on the Borders of Hesse. 
How wise an article was that you at first inserted in the treaty of 
8 Prussian aid of 10,000 men. ‘I wish too late, that had never been 
yielded. Long determined to wonder no more at any action of 
that contemptible being, I read this last attempt without emotion. 
Have I not said truth, can we make war with such co 
What a noble service for a British army, and yet this triffer is 
mounted on the shoulders of the optimates of these times, and 
will for ought I know, make a peace (that concedes 4 America) 
ular. I lament the scenes my worthy friend must aften meet 
with. You have however the invaluable comfort of doing some 
and endeavouring much more; this is sufficient in the worst 
of times to support a generous mind. [ Inow it must have a full 
effect on you, May it preserve both your health and spirits for 
the sake of this poor country [and] this virtuous prince. 


10. Reront sy Joun Veysey on Quysec anp THE River 
Sr, Lawrence, Dated October 4, 1758. Chatham MSS. 


I was at sea in a ship called the Nugent (of and from Bristol) 
bound to Boston, James Beach Master—June 25" we sailed from 
Kingroad and July 2* we unhappily fell in with two French 
men of war and a ‘Letter of Marque,’ all from Rochelle for 
Quebec, to whom we were forced to surrender. After they 
had plundered the ship of what little they thought proper, 
they refusing any ransom set her on fire and took our crew 
with them for Quebec. We were then in about the lat. 44° and 
long. 11° west from London. They put me with only one English 
man more on board the ‘Letter of Marque,’ and we soon after 
happened to part with the other ships. August the 5¢ foll, we 
past through the streights of Belle Isle, where the French ships 
almost always now pass to escape the English fleet which have 
been always off Louisburg since the surrender of that place. 
August 9* we saw the island Anticosti and entered the river St. 
Lawrence to the northward of it. This channel is wide and 
nothing dangerous in it except some islands and one shoal which 
lie near the mainland of Terra Labrador. And as we had a 
contrary wind most of the way to Quebec, so that we were near 
a month before we got there, I had the more time to take 
observations of this great river, as I was never confin’d on board, 
nor deny'd the liberty of writing. The island Anticosti is rocky 
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and appears to be of no value, nor could I see a harbour in it fit 
for a boat. At the upper end of the island Anticosti the river is 
very wide and all clear and open, the tides very little except in 
the very strong freshes. We herefrom steared due west till we 
came near a place called isle Barnabas, It’s near the south shore. 
Here are the first settlements of note the French have in the 
river. There are about 40 dwellings, the land pretty good : it's 
called Remoqui. 3 leagues farther W. b. S. are islands call’d the 
Bec, They are about 4 or 5 miles from the south shore. Under 
the SE. point of these islands is good anchoring in 10 or 12 
fathom of water. I was lying there 9 or 10 days and on shore , 
several times with the French a shooting. This the French ssy 
is 50 leagues from Quebec, and I believe tis about that distance. 
Most French ships pass to northward of them and I past that 
way twice. The tides here are not strong and quite regular. 
The river here is about 8 leagues from side to side. About 8 
leagues WSW, from hence are islands called the Isles au Bask. 
These islands are near the south shore and all ships pass to 
northward of them. In the course are several places of anchor: 
age from 16 to 22 fathom of water, near the south shore (near 
the north side is very deep water). The French have likewise 
here some more habitations of no great consequence, About 
5 leagues farther up is the Isle Verd near the south shore 
and a small sandy island called Isle Rouge nearest the north 
shore, off which are great shoals, as likewise some off Isle Verd. 
It's proper to keep nearest Isle Verd in passing. The tides here 
are strong, and very foul ground, so that ‘tis hard to find a place 
to anchor in safety except off the east point of Isle Verd. About 
8 leagues SW. b. W. from Isle Verd is Pelerin (8 or 4 rocky islands 
near the south shore) and a large low island called Leuere nearest 
the north side; the properest channel is between them. The 
tides here are likewise pretty strong a8 at the Isle Verd. Here 
is good anchoring in from 6 to 18 fathom water and fine sand. 
From Pelerin to another place higher up called Camerisca is 
about 3 or 4 leagues. Here are more islands near the south 
side; here is good anchoring and a fine bottom, About 5 leagues 
from hence is s the Tile Coudre; it’s ater the north sbiore (shout a 
e) and thro’ this narrow passage all ships are obliged to pass, 
forte is no passing to the southward of this island without 
very great danger. There is a good road of anchorage about the 
middle of this passage, and where most French ships generally 
stop. The tides here are very strong, almost as strong as in the 
Bristol Channel ; the Ebb and Flood regular, except in the freshes, 
which are often strong in the winter and spring of the year. On 
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this Isle Coudre are pilots whom most French ships take, The 
signal to get them is by firing two guns and hoisting a large French 
Ensign (if in the day time). From this place to Quebec is the 
greatest difficulty of the whole river, on account of the shoals in 
the way. Yet not so dificult but ships might easily get there, 
even without their French pilots, by having boats ahead to sound. 
The French call it 20 leagues from Isle Coudre to Quebec, but I 
believe "tis not so much. From Coudre to the Island Orleans is 
10 or 12 leagues and several shoals in the way. The tides too 
are strong. From the lower end of Isle Orleans to Quebec is 
about 7 or 8 leagues and no dangers in the way. There is 8 or 
10 fathom water very near the land. Here is all along a narrow 
river of little more than a league over. This Island Orleans is 
the most pleasant place in the whole river St. Lawrence. It’s 
well situated, lies almost level and is good land; there are 
numbers of small houses on it and several churches, but ‘tis now 
thin of people. 

(Hereupon follows an account of the writer's stay in Quebec, of 
the fortifications, and of the proceedings of the enemy. Pitt is 
informed of the departure of the troops for Crown Pomt and of 
the ships of war in the direction of the estuary.) 

N.B.—There are $ things which make it difficult and danger- 
ous in going to Quebec: 1, that the winds blow much oftener 
down the river than up; 24, that when the wind blows up the 
river ’tis often very foggy; 34, that the tides are much stronger in 
some places than in others, so that it may be very difficult to go 
there by the single help of the best and truest chart without 
being in some measure acquainted with the land, so as to be 
certain where they are, 


11. Instructions, Erc., FoR THE ATTack oN Magriniqve. 
October 16, 1758. Colonial Office Records, America 
and West Indies, Public Record Office. 


(a) Pitt to Major-General Hopson, 

Sin,—I inclose herewith the secret instructions, which the King 
has been pleased to sign for your guidance and direction, in 
addition to which, I am to inform you, that Capt. Hughes is 
directed, immediately on his arrival at Portsmouth, if all the 
transport vessels shall, as it is hoped, be then ready, or as soon 
after as possible, to dispatch, in concert with you, under proper 
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convoy, to Plymouth such part thereof, as shall be sufficient to 
receive the two regmts. to be embarked at that place, and it is 
the King’s pleasure, that you do give the necessary directions for 
the said two regmts. to be put on board with all possible expedi- 
tion, in order that the same may be, in every respect, ready, on 
any signal or order from Capt. Hughes to join him without loss of 
time, on his arrival, with the rest of the fleet, off Portsmouth. —I 
am also to inform you, that Capt. Hughes is directed, when you 
shall have made such progress in your voyage as shall be judged 
expedient, to dispatch, in concert with you, a ship to Capt. Moore, 
or the Commander in Chief of H. M.'s ships at the Leeward 
Islands (who has been ordered to repair to Carlisle Bay in 
Barbadoes) with a duplicate of the King’s instructions [and other 
necessary information]. 

Letters to the Governors of Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands 
accompany these instructions. 


(8) Secret Instructions for General Hopson. 


‘He is to go to Portsmouth, where the Srd, the 61st, the 64th, 
and the 65th regiments of infantry are assembled, is to superintend 
their embarkation, and proceed with them under the convoy of 
Captain Hughes’ squadron to Plymouth, where the 4th and 63rd 
regiments are to embark.] 

‘And so soon as the two last mentioned Regmts. shall be so em- 
barked at Plymouth, you are ta continue your voyage under the 
same convoy, to our island of Barbadocs, where, it is hoped, you 
will find our trusty and well-beloved John Moore, Esq., or the Com- 
mander in Chief, for the time being, of our ships at the Leeward 
Isls., who will be instructed to co-operate with you, and to be aid- 
ing and sstating in all such enterprizes, as, by these our instruc- 
rected to undertake for our service. 

2. Our or and pleasure is, that, so soon as you shall have 
joined, of Barbadoes, the squadron . .. or such part thereof as 
the Commander in Chief shall judge requisite for the service, you 
do without anchoring off Barbadoes, or making any stay which 
shall not be of most absolute necessity, proceed to the Island of 
Martinique, where, as immediately as may be, you are to attack in 
concert with the Commander in Chief of our ships, the Forts, 
Batteries, and Town of Port St. Pierre and to use your utmost 
endeavours to make yourself master of the said place, and you are 
also to exert all possible efforts to reduce, and mske yourself 
master of the citadel and town of Port Royal, together with all 
ships, forts, and batteries thereunto belonging, and you are like- 
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wise . . . to endeavour to possess yourself of such other maritime 
places or posta on the Island of Martinique as shall be found most 
effectually to canduce to distress and reduce the said Island, 
whether by famine or otherwise. 

8. [The conquered places and posts are to be garrisoned, and 
information is then to be sent home regarding the number of 
troops still required.] 

4. [He is to procure natives from Barbadoes and the Leeward 
Islands to perform all such services as would be too exhausting 
for the European troops. These natives are to follow him to 
Martinique. ‘The attack is not to be delayed by this.) 

5, [If he succeeds, he may, if he thinks fit, send 1000 of the 
men at his disposal to North America, after communicating with 
General Amherst. If he does not succeed, and if it is not possible 
to attack other islands, he is to return to England with ships and 
troops, leaving, however, 2000 men out of the six battalions 
under his command, who are to be sent to recruit the forces under 
General Amherst.] 

‘Good understanding between army and naval officers. 
Mutual assistance.) 


(©) Private Instructions for Robert Hughes, Esq. 


. . » You are, immediately upon the receipt of these Instruc- 
tions, to repair to Spithead, where we have ordered a squadron 
consisting of 6 sh. of the line, # bomb vessels, and such a number 
of frigates as shall be directed by our Commissioners for executing 
the office of our High. Adm. of Gr. Britain, to rendezvous together 
with sufficient number of transport vessels for 6 Rgmts. of foot 
and also vessels with Artil, and Stores, which squadron, transports, 
and other vessels you are to take under your command. 


19. (a) Prem vo raz Loxps of THe Apuimaury. February 
22,1759. Chatham MSS. 


Mv Lonns,—The King having received intelligence, that naval 
reparations are making with the utmost application at Toulon, 
rest, Rochfort, and the other ports of France, I am commanded to 

signify to Y. Lordships H. Maj’s plessare, that you do forthwith 

give the necessary directions, for causing all the serviceable ships 
of the line to be compleated and got ready for the sea with the 
utmost expedition, and that Y. L.s do also give the strictest orders 
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for accelerating, with most particular diligence and dispatch, the 
fitting, and refitting, repairing and compleating all the ships in 
the several docks and yards, in order that the same may be ready 
for the sea as soon as shall be possible. 


(8) Cast Muernc ar re Apsreatry. May 11, 1759. 
Chatham MSs. 


Present: Lord Keeper, Lord President, Duke of Bedford, Dake 
of Newcastle, Earl of Holdernesse, Earl of Hardwicke, Lord 
Ligonier, Lord Anson, Chancellorof the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Pitt. 


It appearing to their Lordships, that upwards of 10,000 men are 
now actually mustered on board the King’s frigates and sloops of 
War, their Lordships are humbly of opinion, that 1600 men be 
forthwith taken from the frigates and sloops, in order to compleat 
immediately the full complements of the 24 ships of the Line, now 
stated to their Lordships to be, in all other respects, ready for the 
Sea; and that the said 24 ships of the Line do forthwith repair, 
under the command of Sir Edw. Hawke, to Torbay, or such other 
station as shall be judged most expedient for H. M.'s service; and 
that the remainder of H. M.'s ships of the Line be prepared and 
fitted for the sea with all possible expedition. 


18. From THe Rerogts or THE Prussian Ampassapor, Berlin 
Record Office. 


(@) February 20, 1759. 

Que l’escadre de I'amm. Saunders, qui est destinée pour 
L’Amérique septentrionale et qui doit se joindre aux vaisseaux que 
Tamm. Boscawen a Jaissé tant & Halifax, qu’a Louisbourg, a Be 
voile vendredi dernier, et qu’elle est composée de 9 vais. de I. et 
6 freg. ainsi que de quelques brolots. 

Liamm. Holmes qui doit se joindre a cette escadre a également 
fait voile avec 6 vaiss, de 1., 4 freg. et environ 60 transp. I] reste 
en outre un grand nombre de vaiss. del. et de freg. en rade tant 
4 Portsmouth qu’a Plymouth, dont la destination n'est pas encore 
décidée ; mais nous savons d'origine et de science certaine, que la 
distribution des forces navales pour la campagne prochaine est 
faite de fagon, qu'aprés qu’on aura formé les différentes escadres, 
qu'on veut employer au dehors, et qui seront toutes trés considér- 
ables, il restera a la disposition de l'amirauté pour les besoins qui 
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pourront se presenter par ls suite 41 vaiss. de 1. dont le plaspart 
de la premiére force et 43 444 freg., tout armes et equipés, ontre 
un grand nombre d’armateurs, que le Gouvernement peut prendre 
sa paye dans l'occasion. V.M. sentira par Ja que |’Angleterre & 
In faveur d'une flotte aussi immense a non seulement rien & 
craindre pour son Interieur, mais qu'elle a méme en reserve des 
forces dont I'aspect doit certainement en imposer @ toutes les 
puissances qui sont jalouses de son influence sur mer et qui 
pourraient pencher & se lier avec la France. 


(6) May 18,1759. [Letters from France report that flat-bottomed 
boats are being collected at and in the neighbourhood of Haure. 4 
sharp look-out is being kept] 


Afin done que l’Ammiral Hawke qui ainsi, que nous avons déja 
eu honneur de le rapporter, sera stationné & Torbay, puisse étre 
instruit avec célérité de tous les mouvements, que les Francais 
pourront faire vers les cétes de ce pays, l'on s forme trois chaines 
de fregattes, dont la premiére s'étend depuis Torbay jusqu’an 
Nord de 1’Ecosse, et l'autre le long des cétes de I'Irlande, tandis 
quil y a une troisiéme qui mesure l'intervalle qu'il y a entre ce 
paint et la port de Brest, de maniére, que moyennant les signaux 
quon a établis entre ces différents ecordons, l'emm. Hawke 
pourra se porter avec son escadre partout ot le besoin l’exigera 
Il est & observer d’ailleurs, que le méme vent dont Veseadre de 
Brest a besoin pour sa sortie de ce port, sert aussi a I'amm. 
Hewke pour la sortie de la baye ou il se trouve stationné, 


(0) June 8, 1759: [Newcastle's intrigues against Pitt, whom the mar 
has made too powerful.) 


Ia préva que le rétablissement de la paix était seul capable 
de lui rendre I'influence et le credit... que c'est dans cette 
idée, que ce ministre a d’sbord commencé de repandre par ses 
propos et de persuader & ses créatures, que le fardeau de la guerre 
était devenu trop lourd . ., et que la nation succomberait cer 
tainement, si l'on n’y mettait ordre. . . Un emprunt considérable 
levé dans le méme temps sous les auspices de la trésorerie, a des 
conditions onéreuses et presentées dans un mauvais jour, n'a pas 
pew contribué a indisposer ceux, qui n‘avaient participés par leurs 
souscriptions, et  occasionner une baisse précipitée dans ces mémes 
fonds, qui, quoi qu'elle ne provient nullement d'une disette réelle 
d'espéces, mais seulement d'une operation mal dirigée, a cependant 
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porté un trés grand préjudice au erédit de l'état dans I'Etranger 
et repanda Iallarme dans I'intérieur. 

Les partisans du Due de Cumberland et de Vancien ministére 
ont, ainsi qu’il était aisé de prévoir, saisi cette oceasion avec avidité 
peer attaquer la réputation du Sr. Pit . Ces clameurs [against 

itt] se sont répandus avec une rapidité singuliére pendant la 
derniére maladie du Sr. Pitt, qui lui ne permettait point de paraitre 
pour les combattre, et ont tellement ébranlé les esprits faibles, 
quien 1 soupconné pendant quelques instants, que le Duc de 

jewcastle pourrait bien s’étre réuni avec ce méme parti; pour 
opprimer le Sr. Pitt . 

This suspicion proved incorrect. Pitt recovers. Succeeds] 
aprés quelques petites altercations qu’il y a eu entre lui et le Duc 
de Newcastle, a fermer la bouche 4 ce dernier et a ses partisans. 
.. . [Even if the campaign proved successful, they (the opposi- 
tion) would have another opportunity,] vraisemblablement au 
commencement de cet hiver, lorsqu’il’ s‘agissait de lever de 
nouveau fonds pour les besoins de la prochaine campagne. . . 
[Secret separate ates by the King to be feared owing to New- 
eastle’s influence. ] 

Les lamentations dont le ministére d’Hannover, qui est intime- 
ment lié avec ce duc, ne cesse de faire usage pour inquiéter et 
attendrir le roy sur le sort de ses Etats d'Allemagne . . . il ne 
se presente qu'un seul expédient a I’esprit, qui puisse efficacement 
remplir ce but, ce serait que V. M. daignat éerire le plustdt le 
mieux une lettre au Roy d’Angleterre [suggesting that, with 
the aim of restoring peace, a congress should be held]. Une 
pareille demarche a laquelle . . . on se préterait iei avee plaisir, 
empécherait non seulement des ouvertures de paix précipitées 
et mal digerées, mais elle barrerait aussi le chemin a toute 
négociation clandestine, en établissant un congrés formel, qui 
s'ouvrirait d’un commun accord avec V. M. et qui serait, Sire, 
une preuve manifeste de la continuation de votre intimité avec 
V'Angleterre. 

P. Scr.—Je supplie et conjure V. M. de faire & cette dépéche 
Yattention la plus sérieuse et de vouloir bien étre persuadé, que 
In démarche qui y est proposée est indispensablement nécessaire 
pour le bien de la cause commune et de ses intéréts en parti- 
culier. .. . 


(d) July 6, 1759. [The letter on the subject of the congress has arrived. 
Nensastle and Pitt are differently impressed by it.] 
Ce demier a été comblé de cette démarche et a senti d’abord 


tous les avantages qui ne sauraient manquer de revenir, soit pour 
vou. 11, Qn 
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rendre infructueux le manége du duc de Newcastle, soit pour 
encourager la nation au soutien de la guerre et se laver du 
reproche d'en étre Je promoteur. Le Duc de Newcastle qui 
ne manque pas d'une certaine pénétration a bien prévo qu'une 
lettre de cette espéce ne lui laissait plus les moyens d'imaginer 
aucun pretexte qui pt justifier spats de la nation une négocia- 
tion sécréte ou s¢parée et que doresnavant il faudrait charrier 
droit, 


14, Ospens REGARDING THE CAPTURE oF MagTiNiQue, ETC. 
1761. Colonial Office Records, America and West 
Indies. Public Record Office. 


(2) Pitt to Dalrymple (English Governor of Guadeloupe), February 
14, 1761. 


The King having been pleased to direct me to send his orders 
to Gen. Amberst .. . to the following effect, viz.: [He was 
ordered to send 2000 mea, under commanders of his own choos- 
ing, in transport ships with a suitable convoy to Guadeloupe, to 
take possession of Dominique and also of St. Lucia], if the latter 
be judged practicable and expedient, 

[On account of the many circumstances on which the successful 
execution of the order was dependent}, it was the King’s pleasure, 
that Gen. Amherst shoald carry the orders for taking possession 
of Dominique into execution, only in the case, that the above 
several circumstances shall (as it is greatly wished) happen so 
luckily, that the troops destined as above for Dominique, may 
arrive at Guadeloupe pretty early in May... . 

Tam now to inform you, that the above orders were dispatched 
to Gen. Amherst on the 7th of the last month; and I am to 
signify to you H. M.'s pleasure, that you should forwith use your 
utmost endeavours to procure the best intelligence, you can by 
any means obtain of the present state and situation of the said 
islands of Dominique and St. Lucia, and that you should hold 
yourself in readiness, in case the troops above mentioned s 
come to Guadeloupe, to co-operate in the execution of the same, 
with sach part of the troops now in Guadeloupe, as may, con- 
sistently with the secure possession of the said island, be found 
applicable to the above service, namely, the taking possession, 
before the Hurricane Months, of the island of Dominique, of the 
Teland of St. Lucia also, if the latter be judged practicable and 
expedient. 
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(b) Pitt to Lord Rollo (commander of « squadron in the West Indies), 
August 5, 1761. 


... Lam now commanded by the King to inform Y.L., in 
the greatest confidence, that H. M. has come to a resolution 
to attempt, with the utmost vigor, the reduction of the isl, 
of Martinique by a body of troops from North America, and 
that you may expect Maj. Gen. Monckton . .. with the forces 
destined for this most important enterprise, to arrive in your 
parts towards the end of October. It is, therefore, H. M.'s 
pleasure, thet Y. L. should, with the utmost secrecy, make all 
timely preparations for co-operating with Maj. Gen. Monckton or 
the Commander in Chief of the troops above mentioned with as 
large a number of the men, under your commend, as can be 
spared consistently with the security of the island of Dominique, 
and Y. L. will concert with Sir James Douglas, or the Com- 
mander in Chief of H. M.'s ships at the Leeward Islands, and 
with the Gov. of Guadeloupe, the proper time and place for 
such troops, as you shall be able to furnish, to join the forces 
under the command of Maj. Gen. Monckton, in order to pro- 
ceed with him against Martinique, in the execution of which 
service... 


(©) Pitt to Colonel! Rufane, or the commanding officer of the four 
regiments embarked at Belleisle. To be opened 50 leagues WSW. of 
Belleisle, September 21, 1761. 


Sir,—I am commanded by the King to acquaint you, that the 
four regiments embarked at Belleisle .. . are to proceed agree 
able to the directions of the commanding officer of H. M.’s ships 
appointed to convoy them, to the West Indies, in order to join a 
body of forces from North America under the command of M. 
Gen, Monckton. [He is further directed to place himself under 
Monckton’s orders, and to deliver to him a letter enclosed. ] 


(d) Pitt to General Monckton (commander of the expedition). Sep- 
tember 21, 1761. 


[He is ordered to take command of the four regiments and to 
conduct with vigour and expedition], which, if it succeeds, it is not 
doubted, will be followed with the immediate reduction of the 
neutral islands of St. Lucia, and St. Vincent, and of all the French 
Ielands in those part, 
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15. Ivsravertons ror tue Reswent at St. Pereassunc, 
‘Taomas Waovcnrox. February 2, 1762. Foreign Office 
Records, Russia. Public Record Office. (Draft.) 


1%, After the receipt of these our instructions, together with 
our letters of credence (whereby you are appointed to be our 
Resident at the Court of our good brother the Emperor of 
Russia) to both their Imp. Majesties, together with the copies 
of the same, which will be delivered to you, and of cyphers for 
your correspondence, you will repair immediately, and with all 
possible diligence, to Petersburg, and having demanded audiences 
of the Embers and Empress, in the manner which you find to 
be practised there by the ministers of other crowns of an equal 
rank with that which we have conferred upon you, you shall pre- 
sent our said credential letters to those princes respectively and 
shall add to the assurances therein given all such farther declara- 
tions of our most affectionate esteem for their persons and earnest 
desire of cultivating the strictest friendship, and confidential inter- 
course with them, as may tend to convince them of the reality of 
our dispositions and sentiments, 

a4, Whereas we have thought fit to give new letters of credence 
to our trusty and well beloved Robert Keith, Esq., appointing him 
to be an Envoy Extraord. and Plenipot. at the present Russian 
Court, and have ordered him te communicate those instructions 
we have given him upon this occasion, to speak and to act in 
concert with you in the execution of our commands, it is our 
pleasure, that’ you should on your part observe the same direc- 
tion with respect to our said minister, that so by your united 
endeavours and mutual communications you may be enabled more 
effectually to promote our royal service, in every step which you 
shall judge conducive to the advancement of the greatness of our 
Kingdoms. 

7 (to be the 7") in the room of the 7" in the book. We do 
in a particular manner enjoyn and charge you not only in general 
to be attentive to what concerns the trade and commerce of our 
subjects, but to exert yourself as soon as you shall find proper 
opportunitys for setting on foot any transactions of that kind, in 
conjunction with the Sieur Keith our said minister, whom we 
have instructed fully therein, in procuring the renewal of the 
commercial treaty between the two Courts lately expired, with 
the addition of ‘any such farther advantageous concessions as 
may appear obtainable in a conjuncture which we have reason 
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to hope may be favourable to our views, in which however it 
will be necessary that you should act with great prudence and 
discretion. 


16. Drarr or a Letras rrom Prrr to Count Worontzow (late 
Russian Ambassador in London). 1764, Chatham MSS. 


Monsrrur,—Si j'ai remis jusqu'ici 4 répondre a la lettre dont 
vous m‘avez honoré, il y a quelque temps, ce n'est certainement 
par fante d’avoir été vivement touché de ce qu'il y a d'infiniment 
flatteur pour moi dans les sentiments de bonté et d'amitié que 
vous me permettez d’espérer de votre part. Aprés avoir pre- 
mitrement attendu que quelque ami passant A la Haye pt vous 
remettre une lettre, j’ai ensuite appris, Monsieur, votre voyage, 
dont je ne vous ai sd de retour que depuis peu par Monsieur 
Michel; ce ministre intégre et habile, que nous avons le regret 
de voir partir aussi, et qui a bien voulu se charger de vous rendre 
celle-ci. Et par of commencerai-je, Monsieur le Comte, en vous 
épanchant Je cceur d'une pareille portion du monde? Sera-ce par 
cette parti que tout bon Anglais deplore sans cesse, ou bien par 
qu’on ne saurait assez admirer? Mais bien par vous offrir avec 
chaleur mille felicitations sur le role glorieux que soutient la 
Russie et applauder [votre Impératriee qui montre] tant de 
sagesse a reserrer les nceuds en I’union entire et confidente 
avec Sa Msjesté Prussienne d'un cité, pendant que de l'autre 
Elle a soin que le tréne de Pologne soit rempli par un Roi qui 
soit dans !"indépendance de Versailles et de Vienne. Voila des 
vues dignes d'un Génie né pour un si puissant Empire, et qui 
font envisager la Cour de Petersbourg avec celle de Berlin comme 
Yasyle de l'Europe contre I’ambition liguée de Bourbon et d’Aut- 
riche. Que ne puis-je, Monsieur le Comte, vous rien dire encore 
de notre reveil d'une létargie honteuse qui sera dans pen funeste, 
Votre départ était de trop mauvais augure pour que depnis cette 
facheuse époque j'ai pO me flatter que les choses prissent bientét 
un aspect plus consolant, . . . et Dieu sait quand elles se dissi- 
peront. Quoiqu’il en arrive, et quelque part que votre étoile 
pourra vous conduire, je vous supplie, Monsieur, d’étre persuadé 
que dans un coin d'une Isle presque oubliée en Europe vous avez 
toujours un serviteur qui vous est si vraiement et invariablement 
attaché et qui ne perdra jamais le souvenir de vos bontés ai 
flatteuses pour lui, ni de ce zéle constant qui vous avez toujours 
manifesté pour l'union intime de nos Cours et pour I'établissement 
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de} unique syatéme solide, qui puisse assurer la tranquillité publique 
et lindépendance de l'Europe. 


17. Conway-ro Mrrcneut in Beaux. August 8, 1766. Foreign 
Office Records, Prussia. Public Record Office. 


Sim,—I have it in command from H. Maj. to inform you, that 
‘H, Maj. being convinced that nothing can tend so effectually to 
secure the continuation of the present general tranquillity as the 
forming such a firm and solid system in the North, as may prove 
a counterballance to the great and formidable Alliance framed by 
the H. of Bourbon, on the basis of her Family Compact, and con- 
sidering a connection of Gr. Britain with the two great Crowns of 
Russia and Prussia as the natural foundation of such a system, has 
been pleased to appoint Mr. Stanley his ambassador extraord. to 
the Court of Petersburgh ; who will be instructed to act in con- 
junction with you, and in order to that will have H. M.'s 
commands to pass through Berlin, there to confer fully and freely 
with you on the most effectual means of bringing this great and 
salutary plan to the desired conclusion, And that he may be 
enabled to do it more effectually, will have credentials to H. 
Prussian Maj., so as, in concurrence with you, to settle the pi 
measures to be pursued in the progress of this affair, in which the 
intimate knowledge you possess of the state of that Court where 
you reside, and of the dispositions and views of H. Pruss. Maj. 
will be of the most essential service. But as you are thoroughly 
acquainted with the coldness that has lately reigned between the 
Courts of London and Berlin, and have been witness to the 
extreme backwardness H. Pruss. Maj. has shewn towards any 
ideas of a more intimate connection with this Court, you will not 
wonder that H. Maj. previous to the sending Mr. Stanley over, 
and to beginning any actual negotiation, is desirous to know 
whether thia most friendly step taken by H. M. is view'd with 
pleasure by the King of Prossia. 

After opening therefore, in the most confidential manner, the 
plan proposed by H. M., and thereby giving H. Pr. M. the 
strongest proof of H. M.'s inclination to act on terms of the 
most cordial union; you will, as goon as may be, report to me, 
for H. M.’s information, in what manner these overtures have 
been received, and will accompany the same with such intelli- 
gence or observations as appear to you material for throwing the 
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fullest lights on this interesting and important business, as may 
be a direction for the further prosecuting it with effect. 

To you, Sir, who are go entirely master of all that relates to this 
subject, it will be little necessary to add any more You are in 
general at least informed of the obstructions which the treaty of 
alliance with Russia, so long since proposed, has met with, and if 
by means of this mode of negociation, and in this new form, that 
object can be attained, you, Sir, who will be a chief instru- 
ment in promoting it, will deserve, and undoubtedly obtain the 
highest approbation and applause. 


18. Exreacr raom THE Prossian Amnassapon’s Reront oF 
Szrremare 4, 1767. Berlin Public Record Office. 


Tl parait, que la Cour a presentement tourné toutes ses vues 
sur la prochaine election du Parlement, et qu'elle emploiera le 
verd et le sec pour ne faire élire qué des gens tout a fait dévouds 
au fayori. Les amis, parents et clients de ce dernier, pour Jn plus 

Eeossais, s‘offrent déja publiquement aux Electeurs, et quoi- 
ja'ils trouveront par ci par 14 des obstacles pour parvenir a leur 
‘ondement, et que la nouvelle election sera peut-étre une des plus 

contestées, et des plus mémorables de ce sidele, on peut pourtant 
prévoir, qu'ils ne seront pas tous rejettés, car bien que le vuide 
qui se fait sentir dans les coffres du Roi, ne permettent point au 
Ld. Bute, de repandre beaucoup d'argent parmi les Electeurs, les 
places, les titres, les pensions, les expectatives, les avancements 
dans T'armée, dans la Marine, et nombre d'autres graces, qui ne 
coutent rien au Roi, et dont i] peut disposer souverainement, lui 
assurent un suecés presque immanquable des susdites vues. J'ai 
sppris par un assez bon canal que Milord Holland a donné ce con- 
seil au Roi, dans la conférence du 22 Juillet, et quill a ajouté 
qu'une expérience de 40 ans lui avait appris, que c’était Ia le 
reméde le plus seur et le plus spéeifique, pour terrasser toute 
opposition queleonque, et qu’avec des mesures du Roi, il n’avait 
besoin de donner de bonnes paroles a qui que ce fut, pour rester 
ou entrer dans le Ministére, vu que chaque gentilhomme de sa 
chambre serait alors capable d’en faire les fonctions. Il fandra 
voir jusqu’ou ces conseils se verifieront, toutes fois il est sur que 
le Roi et le Lord Bute les ont adoptés, et que depuis ce moment 
4 tonte negociation en tout pourparler avec les chefs de l’opposition, 
ont cessés entiérement. . . . 
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19. Trapuction pc Discours arreisué au Lorp CuaTHaM, 
qu’, « apressé av Ror, July 1769. Berlin Public 
Record Office. 


Jtemploie ces premiers moments de ma faible convalescence, 
pour témoigner au meilleur des Princes mon attachement, et mon 
inviolable fidelité, et je suis bien aise que I’état de ma santé me 
permette de m’en acquitter dans un temps, ou les factions re- 
naissent comme les tétes de !Hidre; et dechainent leurs langues 
malignes jusqu’'au pied du tréne méme.—Quand il plut a V. M. 
de requerir mon faible avis, pour l'aider & former une admin., je 
lui recommandai alors toutes les personnes que je crois revétues 
des meilleures qualités et des meilleures intentions de son Roy- 
aume! (excepté un seul, qui a été éloigné ensuite du service de 
$. M. [on the margin : Le Ld Shelbume]), personnes qui ont bien 
merité de la Patrie, et dont I'approbation a été confirmée par les 
témoignages les plus authentiques. Je suis persuadé, Sire, sur la 
connaissance que j'ai de Tintégrité et de In fermeté de V. M., 
qu'Elle n’étera pas sa protection et son secours ade tels ministres ; 
et qu’Elle ne permettra pas, qu'une faction qui n'est assujettée & 
aucun principe, insulte et foule aux pieds toute autorité legitime ; 
faction qui nest li¢e entre elle que par des vues particuliéres de se 
rendre maitre de Yautorité, en troublant la paix, et en insultant la 
dignité de la Couronne. Les clameurs actuelles qui ne sont 
fondées sur aucune apparence de vérité, et de griefs réels, doivent 
tomber dans le néant; ne prenez pas le change, Grand Roi, sur 
les petitions, et les plaintes de gens a projet, obtenues par adresse 
d'une multitude, innocente mais abusée ; qui en demandant justice, 
ne s‘appercoivent pas, qu’ils mettent par cette démarche V, M. 
au dessus des uns et des autres, et établissent ainsi un pouvoir 
étranger a Ia constitution, et qui tend a renverser cette liberté 
s‘efforcent de défendre et de maintenir. 

rai été informé a différentes reprises pendant ma retraite que 
plusieurs de ces chefs de faction cherchaient a fomenter la dis- 
corde, et a susciter des jalousies injustes entre les deux nations, 
qui composent le Royaume de la Grande Bretagne ; ces avis m’ont 
affecté bien sensiblement, étant fermement persuadé, qu’aucune 


) On lit dans le remarque: ce noble personage dans Ie plupart de ses dis. 
cours a fait de fréquentes allusions & la Bible; 4 cette occasion il semble qu'il 
sel devant les yeux le passage sivant de St. Jean : De tous ceux que com's 
donné, je men ai perdu qu'un seul, savoir le Als de perdition. (Note by the 
ambassador.) 
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force étrangére ne pourra nous nuire de la moment que nous 
serons amis parmi nous; union qui avec le secours de l’étre 
supréme, a été Ia cause de nos glorieux suceés dans la derniére 
guerre; union que j'ai toujours cherché a fortifier, et & cimenter 
autant que ma faible capacité me I’a permis; ceux qui s‘efforeent 
aujourd'hui de la rompre, portent un poignard sous "habit de 
patriote, pour le plonger jusques au fond du cceur de leur 
Patrie. 

Je puis maintenant repeter a V. M. avec vérité, et avec sin- 
cérité, ces mémes assurances que j’eus Vhonneur de lui faire par 
lettre, quad jfobtins sa permission Royale, de retirer mon nom 
de I’Admin.; je n’ai point été porté A faire cette démarche par 
aucun mécontentement quelconque des mesures prises par les 
Ministres de V. M.; elle fut occasionnée par mes souffrances et la 
faiblesse de mon corps. Telle était la nature de mon infirmité, 
que j'étais incapable, de remplir les devoirs de l'emploi important, 
que V. M. m'avait gracieusement accordé, et dont je ne pouvais 
avec honneur recevoir les émoluments qui y sont attachés. 
Comme je suis maintenant sur le point de me retirer dang une 
partie fort reculée du Royaume, je saisis cette oecasion d’assurer 
V. M. que si Dieu, qui est Ia source premiére de tous biens, me 
faisait Ia grace de me rendre un jour ma premiére santé et ma 
vigueur, ma plus grande et unique ambition serait de les consacrer 
au service da meilleur des Rois; en m'efforcant de maintenit la 
Constitution de ce Royaume, dana toute son étendue, en soutenant 
la dignité de Ia Couronne, et en donnant a une légale autorité 
toute sa force legitime. 


20, From rHz Pausstan Ampassavon’s Reront or Apnit 10, 
1778, Berlin Public Record Office. 


Lord Chatham reparut ces jours en Parlement, et s'y déclara 
absolument contre l'indépendance des Colonies, disant qu’il fal- 
lait plutét tout sacrifier que de se soumettre aux volontés de la 
maison de Bourbon; il condamna la pusillanimité du Ministére, 
gui aurait do déslarer incesaumment la guerre Als France. Le 

ue de Richmond lui répondit avec aigreur, et prétendit qu'il 
valait mieux accorder I’indépendance, que I'Angleterre était trop 
épuisée d’hommes et d'argent pour risquer une guerre contre la 
maison de Bourbon et I’ Amérique. 

Lord Chatham se leva pour répliquer lorsque par trop d'agita- 
tion d’esprit ou par la chaleur excessive, causée par la multitude 
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des curieux, il tomba a la renverse et fut ¢vanoui pendant une 
heure ; on le crut mort, cependant il en revint, mais si faible qu'il 
a été obligé de rester deux jours dans les appartements du clere 
de la Chambre; il est entiérement retabli, et on assure, que la 
semaine prochaine il reparaitra au Parlement. Sa Majesté 
Britann. a été infiniment touchée de l’accident arrivé & ce grand 
homme, au point qu’Blle a daigné envoyer quatre messages pour 
savoir des nouvelles de sa santé. 
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Pitt’s appoistment to Duke of New. 
castle's cabinet, 259, 260; decline of 
royal power, 265; reason of antipathy to 
Pitt, 255-6; improved attitude towards 
Pitt, 270; war policy, 286-7; his mis- 
tress the Countess of Yarmouth, 107, 
109, 286; in Hanover, action aso post 
of Duke of Bedford, 293: Pitt con- 
cludes that Newcastle, and not the 
king, is his opponent,'325; desire to 
visit! Hanover, 358; ‘negotiations for 
subsidy treaties, 368; attitude to Pitt, 
{interests represented by 
Holderness in Pitt's cabinet, 
7 seeks neutrality of Hanover, 89; 
Byng's tial, 99: prerogative of mercy, 
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ministry, 127 ; visited by Newcastle re 
ministry, 122, 123; tries a Fox ministry, 
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English remanstrance, 135: 
blame on Duke of Cumberland, 145; 
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troops to Frederick the Great. 283: 
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to Lord George Sackville’s German 
command, 234; Garter refused to Lord 
‘Temple, ‘ultimately conferred, 286, 
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anr-12. 
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hold withbeld, 49 subsequent appoint. 
meat of Lord Bute, 50; altitude to- 
wards Duke of Newcastle, 51; first 
levée, 57; supports Pitt,’ 65, 249; 
political growth, 116; urges Pitt to 
modify demands on Neweastle, 123, 
128; partiality for Lord George Sack- 
ville, 196. 244: inclined to pacific 
policy, 244; desires a war command, 
245; Pitt lukewarm, their coolaess, 
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Duke of Neweastle and Duke of 
Devonshire, 411; Pitt's resignation, 
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speech from throne in 1761, 22; writes 
to Frederick the Great to project a 
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stand well, 103; right of access to, 
105-6; exclusion policy of Grenville, 
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tion, lost regard for Chatham, 344, 
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9p: delendscidertax, zor “he gentle 
fhepberd ror; declines to dspace 
‘Lord Egremont, x02 ; character, 
Georges sondes in bin as 0 Ee 
318 ; Bute's residence in country stipu- 
lated, 121; case of North Briton, 2B; 
suggests thet American colonies should 
contribute to relief of national burden, 
334, 135, 136, 1971 regency bill, 138, 
140; vexes George itt. on the ill, 240 ; 
quarrel with king, 143, tas: family re- 
conciliation, 147, 247, 353; retains 
fee, 247; hp coming 47-5 
some to the king, 148: supplant 
Rockingham, 1: is Stamp Act, 
360, 163, 174; bis death, 267. 
Greaville Association, i. 272, 282, 305, 
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Grenville family, i. 3493 discord, ii 
reconciled, 147. 253. 

— Henry, ii. 266, 3x4. 

— Lady ‘Hester, it_ 3343 courted by 
Pitt, 337-43. See Pitt, Lady Hester. 

—— Mrs. Hester, i. ago; secures title of 
countess, tid. 

. 272, 275, 276, 305. 340, 
17,86; cofterer of house: 

i. 328; resigna appointment, i 


18.351 
‘Dropmare, Lord, his MSS., iii. 


1B; 


— Richard, 
75s 79: 108, 185, 190, 210, 268, 285, 


2p, 
Sir Richard, of Wotton, i. 75. 
‘Thomas | 98. 

Grey Family, |, 288, 

Grimaldi, “bon Jerome, Marquis de, 
Spanish ambassador in Paris, ti. 364, 

Guadeloupe, i. 376, 378, 386, 408, ji 
juadeloupe, , 386, 408, 
‘49, 306; taken from France, ii. 207, 
261} troops concentrated there, 390, 
332; restoration to France, iil. 73, 88, 


va 

Guerchy, General, ii. 241, 242. 

Guildhall disturbance, ii at, 39". 

Guthrie, William, i, 119. 

Habeas Corpus Act, iii. xr, 

Haddick, Austrian general, li. 360, 36. 

Haddock, Admiral, i. 171 : 

Hagley, i, 205; attractions, 309, 340. i 
1 

Hague, the, i, 28s. 

Haldimand, Colotel, 26 

Hilux, George Montagu bon ik, Bal of, 
is 379. ii, 125, ill, 116, 16a; preside 
ofthe Hoard of Trade, i. 63, 13 
lord-liewtenant of Ireland, 329, ii. 7 
character of 94, 108: first” lord of 
admiralty, 59: secretary of state, 79: 
Issues general warrant in connection 
with No. 45 of Vortt Briton, a 
agreement ‘of 1763 with Prussia, 
con regency bill, 149, rat. 

—— Nova Scotia, li. 83, 156, 200, 251, 

Hae'Mr, Hubert, of Record Ofice, i 

45: 

Hitiliton, Archibald, i, 290. 


— Miss, i. 137; Miss Jane, i. 336. 
— Mrs, i. 190. 
Hammond, James, of Huntingdonshire, 


4, 108, 128, 
Hampden, Mr... 207. 
Hanbury, Jobo, 6 7 


INDEX 


‘Hanbury-Williams, Charles, 1. 78, 79, 
293. 
aon ate art, 317, 957, 358, 
377. 3835 ii, 39. 94, 197, 136, 16a, 163, 
166, 180, 282, 304, 370, 3873 conven- 
tion of (1795), i. 180; neutrality in war 
of Austrian succession, 183: its rela- 
tion to England considered, a12, 361, 
372; as a millstone, ili. 95, 26. 
*Hlanoverian policy," a08 1,317, a5 
5. 
140; its aecessity in 1757, 140, x63, 


333, 242, 247, 250, 267, 398, 379, 


325. 
— oops, ‘proposed return, ii. 68, 69, 

86; retuyn rag action in Pactiameat, 

72; Pitt's position, 75, 87, 89, 229. 
nly, Viegamnl esp. 
Hardwicke, Philip Yorke, ast Earl of, 
20, 321, 322, 349, 358 
385, 380. 3. I a, 50,52 54 
xb, 285, 319, 329, 928) 379", 395 

412, Hi 39, 23, 30, §5, 

feo, tar 147; lord chancellor, 
effort to induce Pitt to enter Newcastle 
Sabine, i. 36, 57 ; resignation, 63, 645 
meeting with’ Bit, 118, 120; mediator 
for the king, 128; death, fi 


ii, 176. 
Harrington, William’ Stanhope, 
secretary of state for northern division, 
i, 247; position and career, ago ; goes 
to Hanover with king, 253; meeting 
on government crisis, 260; resi 
tion, 261 ; effect on king's mind, 266 
as foreign secretary desires peace in 
apposition to premier and resigns, 281, 


HAs’ Lye of the Earl of Hardwicke, 


Harri (Sir James, rst Earl of Malmes- 


bury), it, 268. 
HerBdo. Edvard, of Amoy. i 49, $8 


Harvest of 1766, ii. 209, 
Harvey, Mr., i. 59, 60. 
Hasling. ii, 2:8, 


Hiastenbeck defeat, i, 141, 146. 
d'Haussonville, Admiral, ii. 65, 70. 
Haviland, Colonel, ii, 300, 302. 

Havre, attack on, it 233, 273, 274, bi, 


Hiwke, Admizal Sie Bdward, i. 966, i. 

39, St, 8a, 138, 7, 180, est, 157,178, 

18, 251, 273, 274, 379, ill. 3a, 33, 61, 

Bee. 383, 384; 
275. 
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Hayes, i. 333, 345. th 213, 215, 298, iil 

agp 34, 135, E44, 145, 24a, 247, 253, 
, 289, 307, 344: Pitt sells it to. 
‘Walpole, 354; repurchased, 234-5, 

Hetiges, Charles, i, 28, 42. 

"William, i. 2,24; Diary of, i. 
17m, 43, tie 356. ee 

Heir-apparent, political force in Georgian 
times, ji, 116, 

Henley, Robert, Earl of Nortbington, i, 
Er 78. 90%, Toy 24, 396, HL #30, 133. 
‘See Northington. 

Herbert, Lady Margaret, i 63. 

Hervey, Captain, iit 6a. 

Hesse, Landgrave of. ii. 159. 

357, 363, 377, lie 191, 197, 198, 
248, 350. 

—— subsidy, 

Hesse-Cassel 


oops in England, i. 88, 114. 
Highlanders, Scottish, ii. '83, 225, 261 
. 99, 326; regiments raised, 8. 
Hillsborough, Lord, i. 315, 374, ilk 296: 
president of board of trade, iii 1823 
testesary of state for colonies, 296, 

a7, 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, 


354. 
Hitiey Beatingbeo Letters om the 
Hoare, William, porirait of Chatham, ii, 


345. 
Hobart, Henrietta, Countess of Suffolk, 
i, Tor, 309, 12%, 115, 1365 bast at 

Holgeoa. Genera, i. 

json, General, il. 373. 

Helbourne, Admiral, ik fs, 84, 8, 154, 
3156, 157, 30%. 

Holderness, Robert, Earl of, |. 358, 
35 37", 39, 60, T24, 125, 197. 28: 
286; secretary of state for south, 1, 
$94, 374; secretary of state for natth, 
i, 60, 74, 13r, 16am, aB3, 293; retires, 


Holland, i. 222, 245, 252, ii. 73, 187, 192 
— Lady, lil. 10a. Lord, see Fox. 
Holmes, Admiral, ii, 229, 253. 257. 258, 
ey 
Holstein, Prince, ii. 305; Duke of, 
Homer, 
Honduras, British, ii. 141. 
Hopkins, Ail im. 
Hopson, Major-General Peregrine 
jomas, ii. 84, 224, 296, 927, 261; 
anes secret instruction for attack on 
ating, ii, 3802, 
Horace, i. 82, ce 
Hosier, Admiral, 1. 174. 
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Hoase of Commons, iii, x26. 259: Earl 
of Chatham on, 257-8, a6t, 265; sug: 
gested censure upon the Lords, 1. 200. 

House of Lords, ili, a59; rejects Com. 
mons Amnesty Bill, 1. 200; Eatl of 
Chatham on, iii. 2577 

=— ‘Hospital of Incurables,” ii x80, 

Howe, George, 3rd Lord, i178, 208, 

—Laviaia Richard [admiral Lordi 

= ssGeoerl [sth Lord], iti, 316, 3a, 
38. 

Hubertusburg, peace of, ii, 
Hugies, Gobidodere weber, 
ain, ii. 380, 38%, 382. 

Huguenots as settlers, i, 

Hunter, Thomas Ogilvy, & 275, 276. 

Hyde, Henry, Viscount Comnbury, i. 93, 
108, 111, 182, 198, 205, 332, 

Hyder Ali i. 356. 


Imhof, General, it 198. 

Indes, Compagnie des, i. 22. 

India, political condition, 664-1754, i. 
20-5: settlements, t. 14-15: 
French plans on Madras, 797 Black 
Hole of Caleatta, il 134°5, 436; Te 
lef of Madras, 273; Frenes and Eng: 

colonies in, 333-4; their rivalry, 

Be French in, i 354, 355: Pit 

jaeace on struggle, il. 335, 336; effect 
‘of monsoons on naval Operations, 436, 
336, 337; intrigues at court of Subati 
@ Deccan, 336; Clive defeats Surajah 
Dowiah, places Meer Jaffier ou throne 
of Bengal, 337-8, 342; French capture 
‘Vizagapatain, 338; French naval re- 
inforcements, 339; English squadron, 
Hoi overland route ih sas, aan i 

ach fleet scared, 342; altack on 
Fort St. David abandoned, 342; 
‘Admiral Pocock's indecisive action off 
Pondicherry, 34g ; Pitt sends reinforce- 
ments, 345: East India Conpany 
granted sovereignty over their subjuga- 
ons, 345 ; fall of Fort St. David, 346: 
naval “action off Karikal, 347; its 
capture, 353: siege of Fort St. George, 
348; Lally’s retreat, 349; third naval 
action, 350; defeat of French at 
Wandiwash,'353; loss by French of 
Sea power, 3531 maval loss trough 
som, 336; capiation of Pond 
. 357; capture of Mabé, 357 
French power broken, 357; affairs of 
Bengal, iii. 199; of East India Com- 
pany, 01-4. See East India. 

Indians, employment in war, ili. 323 

Tones, James, of Reid Hall, i. 45. 

— Jane, i. 45. 
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International law, breach of. i. 364. 366. 

Tavasion of England proposed by France, 
ii, gag; Pitt's measures, 231-3, 37; 

Ireland, Pitt vice-treasurer and military 

wymaster for, i. 264; succeeded by 

BW. Youge. 272. 

—jiavaded by “Admiral Thurot, i. 
276-7. 


— lord-lieutenant of, ili. 19. 
Irish civil list pensions, iti. 13. 
— eee ity, 
Teog 


Jacobite rebellion of 1735, i. 60. 
Jacobites, the, i. 154, 182, 352, 353 

Jacobitism, i, 282. 

faaica\ 39, 6,69, ana 

ay A 17. 

Jenkinson [Chaties, afterwards rst Earl 
of Liverpool], ii 329, 3758. 

Jest i 83; informe in Teatian war, 

f i. 364; Canada il 207 

ing! 


iS, ie 118, 490. 
johnson, Dr. Samuel, i. 138, 119. 
— Col, Sir William, ii 40, x78. 
— Indian agent, ii. 265. 
engage i 
jumonville, French - 354. 
Jrunins, Letters fy ihe 00°71 905. 


Kant's Critique of Pure Reason, i. 82. 
Kanal, ly, 

Kaunite, Count, ih 36 a7, 38, x0, 
Kent Sic Benjamin, ambassador in 


Madrid, i, 165, 95, ii, 86, 142; action 
ye Spanish alliance, 142-3. 

Keeper of Great Seal, fi. 130. 

Keith, Robert, ambassador to Russia, i 


386m, 387%, ii, 96, 379. 290, ill. 44, 
45, 388, 

Keith, Lord Marischal of Scotland, 
George, ii, 280, 405;6. 


Kennedy, Major-General, ii, 260. 
Keppel, Admiral Augustus, ii, 104, 213, 
| 307, 368. 374, il. 34» 102. 
— ‘General William, ii. 34. 
Kielmannsegge, ii. 306, 
King, a national, it 4. 
+= Friends of the,” fit, 4,138, 149. 
— and Parliament, their ‘powers, ii 
758, 159. 
ington, Dore. 5208 
linggriffen, Mr., li. 36, 37". 
Kloster Zeven, convention of. i. 145, 147, 
x58, 163, 19%, 


INDEX 


Knowles, Admiral Sir Charles, ii. 138, 
350, ii. 39. 

Kayphausen, Baron von, 
185, 235, 2820, 495, lil. 38. 

Kolberg, ti. 393, i. 35. 

Kolin, batile at, fi. 30, 134, 139, 180. 

Krefeld, ii, 193, 195, 2x4. 

Kunersdorf, fi. 281, 392. 

Kynaston, Mr, iii tax. 


79, 80, 184, 


La Bourdonnais, naval exploit, ii. 3r. 
Exfayette, Margis, li, 321, 


. their use, ii. 77. 
Land-tax, Pitt's defeat on, i, 214-15. 
Lansdowne, Marquis of. ‘See Shelburne. 
La Salle, an explorer, ii. 12. 

Lascelles, Lieut..General Peregrine, ii, 


260. 
Lauffeld, battle of, i. 274. 
Lawrence, Colonel, ii. 260. 


. Henry Bilson, i. 286, 309, 337, 
‘BAU, ik 45.47, Gt, 727, 88, 309, 112, 
Hig, 149, 388i. 19, 300, 3601 chan: 
‘ellor of exchequer, i 320, 363; secedes, 
37%, 375; again’ chancellor of the 

quer, ii 191 ; vacates, s28, 

Lebwaldh, Field Marshal 136 

‘Leicester House party,’ i. ago; its 
break up, 300. 303, 

rag Sanne 2 resulta. 
B45, 318, 378, il 45, 51, $4, 55. 85, 
998, eh tua, as 8, 

323. F 

Lemot, Lady Caroline 

Lethargic action in mid 
tary, li 30. 

Levant and Turkey Company, i. 25. 

Lévis, Chevaller de, li. 207, 269, 270, 297, 
299, 302, 303. 

Lenington fight, i. 297, 06, 

Liberty, George un, and, 
Chatham on, 256, 278, 

— Chub as 

Liegnite, ji 308. 

Ligneris, Commandant, ii, 2r1, 

Ligorier, Field Marsbal john, Lord, i, 
956, 274, ii. 136, 173. 244, 245, 295, 422. 

Limerick, Lord, 1. rox, 193, 197, 198. 

Lincoln, Lord, i 64, ti 124 %. 

Liguors’ probibited by Freach to native 

icans, i, 1, 

Livy, i. 84. 
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4, 153, fi. 909, gtr. 
Lee erry, Thomas, Earl of, i 55,63, 
65. 


Loring, Caplain, ii. 179. 

Kard privy seal, duttes of office, i 

3655 its emoluments, 185; in com- 
mission, 237-8; an’ unt ou 
tedian,  a45; Pitt's instalment, i 
ir. 

Lorraine, Duke of, i. 92. 

Loudoun, Earl of, ii. 41, 85, 154, 155. 
436 358, 167°, 370,175,176, 09, 


Louis x1V., ii, 7, 78, 93, 210, a9, 372, 
38, 

xv. i. 298, ii, 286, iti, 

— Emnest of ‘Brunswic 
ii, 107, 

Louis of Brunswick, Prince, ii. 87, 192, 


47.92. 
-Wolfenbattel, 


156, 


by France 10 Spain, i 
Lovat, Lord, ii. 84. 
Lewestofi, frigate, 
Ludlow's Memoirs, i. 65. 
Lumber trade, Spanish Americ 
13, 154: the convention, 156. 
Lunéville, i 92, 93, 95- 
Lyme Regis. ii, 310. 
Lynar, Count of. i. 145. 
Lyteelion, Sir George, ist Lord, i. 74-5, 
7h 9% 539, 142, 15k, 154. 155, 160, 
185, 190, 196, 205, 217, 230, 931, 243, 
283, 305, 319, 322, 323, 379, 388, i 
392 65, 100, 190, ii. 145, 147, 290, 153, 
162, 174. 296, 306: educational tour, 
i 93-4, 98: bis Persian Letters, 1 
refers tojPit in verse, 107,108; favourite 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 110; 


exchequer, 755 cP 


38a; created 


6 Sia nienard, i843 Si Richard, 
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1. 99, 97, raq tl, $2, 266; monument 
a: Boconnock, 266° 


Lyttelton, Sir Thomas, i. 74, 7: 
a themas, ond Lords Gee 
— William, sub-cofferer of household, 


i 
oF Carolina, i, 306, 
family seat, i. 305. 


Macartney, ambassador to Russia, iii. 
190, 197. 
Macaulay, Lord, i. 
Historteal Busays. il. 240. 
Machault, French naval minister, ii. 78. 
Machinery development, ii. 6. 
Mackenzie, Mr. Stuart, fi. 147, 149, 250. 
olone!, iil. $27, 
Ci in, i. 
95, 946, 347, 348, 3511 
17, 38, 29, 3, 33, 


ax; Critical and 


Mahé taken, i 

Mahon, Lord Chatham's son-indaw, 
pts 

— Lord, i. rat, 148. Sez Stanhope. 

= "History of England, - 

Mabratta state, i. 21, iif. 199. 

Maillebois, General, {, 207. 

Maltzabn, ‘Baron, Prussian ambassador, 
fil, 279 m, 284, 189, 193, 195, 249, 25%, 
252. 

Manila, capture of, ii, 66-8; restored to 

pain, Bo. 

— Archbishop of, tit, 66. 

Het il, a6, 205. 

— Hall, near Bristol 

‘Mansfield, William, Earl, a 
5, x26, 128, rot. doo, ‘ara, lil, st, 55, 
9. rat, 164, 171, 213, 307. 336. 
Jobn Wilkes ii a54-5, 956-7, Ste ee 


Marbie Bit, i, ae, 205. 
‘Marchmont, rod ‘i g29, 232m, 2936, 
257.299, 48,2657 

ie Galante, West indies, i, 227, 376, 


378. 

Maria ciara i, 206, art, 219, 250, 387, 

, 97,379, 290, 3354 398) 40S 
Macibbiraege ‘Charles, and Duke of, ii. 

$3, 186, 194, 196, 244; death, 240, 
Sarah, Duchess of, 1. 349; her legacy 
to Pitt, i, 235, 249, iii, 1x3; and to Lord 
Chesterfield, 1. 235; dispute with Sir R. 
Matpote, 3373, reasons for antipathy, 

‘satire, 268, 

hy ‘of Chatham detained by gout 


at, fi, a 
Marriage of Pit, i 245, 
Martins Commodora, a: 335. 
— Frangois, if, 22, 
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Martin, Samuel, i, 112. 
—'s duel, ii. 128. 
Martivique, ii, 223) 261, 330, 368, 375. 
86, iii, 33, 74; attack on, ii. 323, 
its failure, 226; another att 
age: Pits insirdeions (1758) to Major. 
fener Hopuon, 1 soa ondert 
76x) regarding’ capture, 386, 387; 
glish capture Fort Royal and St. 
Pierre, iii, 48; conquest, 49-51, 61: 
restoration to France, 73, 88, 92. 
Maskarenes, the, ii. 355, 359. 373- 
Massachusetts, i. 209, ii, 277, 398, 270. 
299; insubordinate spirit, iti. 288, 2193 
protest against taxation, 339. 
Masserano, Spanish ambassador, ili 195, 
Masses, oratory and the, f. 86. 
Matthews, Admiral 


5, 
Mediterranean policy, 
Meer Jaffer, i, 337, 342 ii. 298, 199. 


et 

Meredith, Sir William, lord of admiralty, 
iil x02! 

Michel, “Prussian ambasindor, i. 382, 
189 n, 164, 281, ii, 38. 

ie Loree 

election, See Wi 

Militia, scheme of a, i. 381-3, ii 68, 
69, 81; bill, 114; becomes law, 115; 
mobi 


inquiry, 114; recovery ‘projected, 
Port Mahon, ili, 325. ro 


Miquelon, ji. 87, 91. 
Mirepoix, French ambassador, i 355, 


tals 


Mississippi basin, i 4.8, 12 

Mitcbell, Sir Andrew, ‘ambassador to 
Prussia, Hi, 38, 79, 95, 124, 162, 235, 
236, 396, iii, 37, 54, 190; efforts for a 
iriplealliance, 191, 192; Conway's letter 

aelchel Dagon Phere 95 
ftchell Papers, The, 

Molitte ia 

Mompesson, Mr. 

Monarchical power im 9 6 9. 

Monarchs and their personal friends, i 
314-15. 

‘Monarchy, Bolingbroke's ideal, i. 104. 

‘Monckton, General the Hoo. Robert, ii. 
360, 268, 263,387, 3. 49, $0, 51, 3, 


INDEX 


Monro, Liewt,-Colonel, il. 258. 
Monson, Lord it. oa: 
fonsoons, the, il, a35, 336, 337 355. 
Montague, Dake of fi5366°97" 
—"Wortley, ji 3 
Montcalm, “Marquis de. ii. 41, 153, 
254, x58, 207, 908, 296; defence of 
eboe, 459, 26a, 268; defeat and 
Montesquieu on English constitution, 
i 3. 
Mont 


YA gers gees 
178) 266, 6,295, gor, ii 


397. 

Moore, scones Jobn, ii, 83, 233, 
23g, il bt 

Mordixant, Licutenant-General, 


Montreal, ii, 


4% 
Manchhauwen, Hanoverian minister, i 
h 145. 
Manster Bishopric, t 995, 
Murray, Lieutenaht-General James, tt. 
‘20, 262, 264, 297, 900, gor; defence 
Of Quebec, 258-5. 


— William, Lord Mansfield, i. 79, 
89, 109, 205, 5 73: 379. 38 
390; criticises Pitt's attack on Hanover, 


igi, kill es = parliamentary orator, 

3-14 ; again opposes Pitt, 222; can- 
didate ‘for office, 316; becomes lord 
Ghaneallor, Hl 43. 65. “See alto Mans. 


Nadeau, Governor, ii, 207. 

Naples, King of, ii, 28, 

Nation, will of the, iii, 258; state of, 

260, 264. 

National defence, Pitt on, i. 198. 

— debt, ti. 165, ill, 40,72, 

— prosperity, growth of, iti. 7. 

Naval affairs, conduct of, ii 7: 

sipreparations in 758, 1 385. 

— srength of England in “1756, ii, 28, 
8x; 1n 1759, 277. 

— supremacy, fi. 213. 

Navy, effect of Byng’s execution, ti, 149. 

— reduction propased, f 296-7, 

SS airengih" Sf, Peery in” eighteenth 
century, ii. 27, 78, 79. 

— strength of ia 1758, ii. 228. 

— two-power standard of Chatham's, 

326 ; his confidence in, 332. 

Navigation Acts, ii. 135; unpopular in 
‘colonies, 157, 284, 

Neciham Cibarite, ae Pit 

— Robert, i, 108, 334. 
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‘Newcastle, Thomas Petham Holles, rst 
Duke of, i. 64. 67. 74. 78, 94, 147, 188, 
Bree oy eo wos a oat ee, 

}) 374, 379, 383, ii. 26, 29, 161, 389, 
HE ig, 36. 0, a5. 77, 124, t48s 36% 
165, 182, 189, 345; secretary of state, 
southern, i, 247; character, 247-9; 00 
Beer ar dscns ag ier or 
Young Pretender, 255; hesitates to 
invite Pitt to join ministry, 256; fear 
af Bice detection, cari Be oe 
to the king, 259; king declines and 
Beko ch atta Mises tae 
2st oof at olay 
Gere Pit, Ser: opposiln to 
eae plac capes arc cacao 
elise chee ape eccaroas 
‘to transfer Duke of Bedford, 293, 303; 
SnDubeot Bedtora'sresignatiog pas 
over Pitt and recommends Lord 
Holderness, ‘oa: grey Lard, Grane 
‘yille office, 304; death of brother 
Henry, 316; delicate state position, 
Ee bas ocee tor oceans 
under him, 319; first lord of weasury, 
ser Ha wa Rey PIS onstned ee 
ita emonstragce 00, atempeed 
sejension want is Dee Tolan 
348, 350, 351; its cause, 352; pacific 
Bie? bau wobed aa 
Indian affairs, 354; weaker political 
position, 355; activity for subsidy 

358; Pitt approached to 

‘support policy, 3593 Pitt's terms, 359, 

360; opposes militia bill, 383; con- 

Hehatee on tal of Minorca’ 3, so; 

iaiwe oF coatucntal pubes Te 

cpr eae 

teases da aciod of Brice Googe s 

household, 50, sr, 52; policy wi 

me ee a Yea ete 

Pitt refuses to serve under, 56: retire 

meat, 63; loss of income. through 

comuption and patronage, 64; con- 

Sean noice Per eeets ot nese, 

on ees eas oe 


Ministry, 137-18 ; anxious tosecure Pitt, 
hope of coalition, demandstoo onerous, 
x18-a1; imerviews Lord Bote, raz 


takes Pitt's demands to king. 123; 
Fequested to support Fox ministry, 
declines, 123; close associate with 
Bote, 125; power for intrigue, 15: 
position discussed by George tt.,.127- 

coalition with Pitt, its effect, 130, 131; 
urged by George 11, to influence Pitt 
in Prussian alliance, 183; rebuked by 
Pitt on cost of Prussian ‘policy, 185 ; 
endeavour to control foreign polléy, 
188; peace efforts, sao ; intrigues 
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against Pitt, 235: separate peace with 
France thwarted, 238 ; consulted as to 
command for Prince George, 2453 
view for peace, 282, 285; conducts 
negotiations without Pitt's knowledge, 
285-6; ready to negotiate with France, 
299; Pitt's restored cordiality, 300 
called to court of George 1 ii 31 
position, 319; attitude to Pitt, 319 
court cipher, 320; intrigues against 
Pitt, sar, 322, 327: views for a peace, 
466, 370, 3971 complains of affronts by 
Bitt, 3982 leader of the oligarchy, 400: 
sonsilted by Lord Bute, soy; against 
war with Spain, 4r2, il, 31, 32; new 
foreign policy, '36, 37, 38; ready to 
make peace overtures to France, 3 
war strain of 1762, 47 5 variance’ with 
Lord Bute on continental policy, 53 
resignation, 56; friends, 56; defended 
by Pitt, 58; disfavour at court, 8: 
secks Pitt's aid to oppose Bute, 8: 
opposed to terms of peace, 86; offered 
pay alliance with 
ke of Devonshire, 1037 

proached by Bute, tigi and Pits 234, 
133; by Duke of Cumberland, x43, 
HES] party recalled under Marquis of 

Rockingham, 152; lord privy. seal, 
153; death, '266; extraordinary char 


13. 
— fisheries and Spain, fi, g09, 3t1, 
404, iti. 69, 70, 773 and France, il, 365, 
377, 379,880, 397, 400; French ishing 
conceded, ili, 73, 87, 89, 9, 923 Span- 

ish claims for fishing, 79. 
New France, ii. 7. 


Nivernois, Duke de, ii, 
Nisam Ally, ii. 343. 
Norfolk House, St. James’ Square, 


136. 

Norris, Sir William, i, 3 

North, Frederick, Lord, iii, 40, 113, 128, 
‘445! paymaster-general, 182; declines 
hancellorship o exchequer, 215; ac- 
‘cepts on death of Charles Townshend, 
235; prime minister, 262; character, 


33; dissolves Parliament, and re- 
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elected withreducedmajority, 285; plan 
to conciliate America, 297 ; no relations 
with Bate, 333; uncertain as to reten- 
tion of office, 336; repeals American 
tea duty, 336; commission for peace 
negotiations, 337 ; tenders resignation, 
337; thoughts for American independ. 
ence, 337 # ; George 1. hopes be will 
3445 Correspondence, 385. 

North America, Anglo-French boundary, 

73, 88. 

—= American cotonies, i. 354, 355, 366: 
levies for troops, ii, 330, gar; refuse 
levies for West Indian’ expedition, iii 
65; relieved from fear of French 
attacks, 98; payment of defensive 
troops, 99: George Grenville’s sugges- 
tion of contribution to national relief, 
335, 136; the Stamp Act, 137; its ex: 
treme unpopularity, 157; coloniallegis- 
Tatures convene a congress at New York, 
157; nursery of legislators, 158; self= 
taxation question, 1589; desire for 


Independence, 198. Stamp Act their 
fulerum, 158; Pitt's views, 166-7; 
their WAnkS to Pitt, 217%; di 


of home laws, 218, 219; plans for 
Teconciliation, "220; grourid rents, 
290; American Mutiny Act, 222, 
228, 230; Pitt's cabinet proposes 
severe measures, 222, 228; Pit leaves 
Bolle 30 Baricraet: eppotton re 
frain, 223 ; Charles Townshend's strin- 
yent measures, 228-9; powers of New 
fork legislature conditionally sus- 
pended, 2a8; New York votes supplies 
‘and suspension removed, 230; 
ghusett’s protest and circular. 230: 
Boston riots, 241 ; Virginia's governor, 
241; more tranquil aspect, 246: pro- 
posed revival of power to try mutinous 
colonists ia England, 247-8; opposition 
of Earl Temple and Chatham, 248, 
252; also of Duke of Richmand, 267 ; 
itham’s inconsistencies, 2743 ad: 
ministrative question considered, 274- 
275; Lord North consents to abolish 
some duties, 275; trade with England 
restricted, 275 ; reascn for retention of 
tea duty, a75 ; tea sold duty free every- 
where by East India Company except 
in America, 275: colonists refuse to 
import, 276 | Bostonians throw cargoes 
into the sea, 276; government action, 
-7; Boston's ‘attitude to General 
‘and troops, 282; Franklin's as. 
ect of dispute, 283s, 288; general 
of Philadelphia, its Declaration 
lights, 285-6, 288, 289; Chatham 
moves recall of troops, 290-2; Chat- 
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ham’ bill to settle troubles, 293-6, 316, 
317, 332; outbreak of war, Lexington 
ight, Bunker's Hill, 297; Chatham’s 

speech for removal of grievances, 318- 

ao; aid from France, gar Washing 

ion’s successes, 321 ; English policy 10 

continue hostilities, 322, 323; rebels 

invade Canada, 327; fepelled, but sub- 
sequent surrender of General Burgoyne 
at Saratoga, 926, galko, treaty af com- 
merce with France, 396; Lord North 
inclined to acknowledge independence, 
days Dats of Ricatrond’s potion te 
jeitaraw troops, 939-415 Chatham's 


last speech on, 341-2. 
North Belton bn U5, No. 45, Head 


Prosecution, ter, fa; condemned 
it, 149-30. 


Northern alliance system, iii. 193. 

—— sceretary of state, fi 73. 

Northington, Robert (Henley), Lord, i, 
76, iii, 14% 196, 16a; resigns lord 
chancellorship ‘for lord presidentship 
and pension, ili, 176-7, 182, 213; re- 
tires, 236. See also Henley. 

Northumberlard, Earl of, i 


142, 143. 


— Count, fi, 1 
Nushail, Thomas’! 


Oakhampton, i. 59, i 
of 1747, i. 283. 

Oficial appointments, i rxa-13 ; cormup- 
jon in George 11.’s period, 277 ; posi- 

lithe, 198) precedence, I 78-9 
O'Hara, a shipmaster, 

Ohio valley, ig, 14, 4g, 48, 168. 

Old Sarum, i. 26, 27, 87, 60, 2x3», 183, 

6. 


i. 348. 
1, 264. 265, 970, ii, 67, 
290, 235, iii, 4, 20, 28, §3, 97, 99, 108, 
24M, 142, 143, 449, 152, 160, 265. 
Duke of Newcastle, ii goa, 

Gimate fang, tA. 

age, Samuel 53m 
‘Onslow, Lord, ii, 
Opposition, its methods, ii. 196; party 
ee eps vaited, 134. 
Orders'in Council i ato, 
Osborn, Admiral, i. 177. 


Osborne, Mrs., ii. 10a, 
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Paderborn and Osnabriick bishopric, 


85. 

Paine's Hill fi, 307 7. 

Pamphlets on German alliance, ii. 164. 

— political, ii. x26, 

Panin, Count, iil. 190. 

Paoli, Pascal. iii. ago. 

Papillon, Mr., i. 23, 

Paris, peace of, il, 68, 109, 188, 203, 

Parliament and taxation, iii. 166, 167, 
214-15. 

—and matters of public urgency, ii, 

— Individualism of members of to-day 
‘compared with those of Pitt's period, {. 
8. 

— in Walpote’s day, i. x01. 

— on differences between Upper and 
Lower Houses, ii, 267 ; its limitations, 


Partamentary debates, reports forbidden, 
4.87 ; reporting, i. 138, 11 

— government, i. 112.13, if, 2, 3, 4,7- 

— power, its pro $6.7. 

—Felorm, Balingbroes theory, £05, 
308: Chatham on, i 26%. 

— stais, traffic in, if, 299. 

Party government, i. 104, 106, iii, 2, 3,4, 
9,58, 119, 134,151 38 

“ Patriot" opposition to Walpole, i, r02, 
11g; the Craftsman their exponent, 


103, 
Patrict King, The, Lord Bolingbroke's, 
4. 104, 105, 106, 186, 289, 
Patriots, i. 142, 230, il. 355, 
Patton, James, fi 16, 
Paymaster general of the fares, 1,275, 
‘a; ite temptations, 278.9. 


Pay Office, Whiteball, ii. 366° 

Peace congress desired, ii. 281, 283, 290, 
361, 368. ‘i 

— pany, ii, 282; considerations for 


nageuarog a, son, 
+ Peaceful Parliament,’ i, 253, 
Peerages in female line, iti 13; cost of 
peers investment, Ui 18, 
Pembroke, Thomas, earl of, |, 82. 
— House, i. 83 
Pelham, Henry, r35, 188, 19, 207, 236, 
ag sag) 208, aate aga, 9343 tenders 
eo eet 
of Neweasde, 


n. 
Persian Letters, Lyttelton, i. 107, 
134. 

Pester, J. de, i. 236m, 237 9. 

Peter tit., Caar of Russia, ii. 394, ii. 35, 
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38. 40. 41; friendly towards Froderick 
ihe Great, 43, 54, 188; and Denmark, 
48, 52 

Phuadelphia, general congressof, its pro- 

rae ater 

p Y. of Spain, i, 273. 

Philippine Islands, proposed attack on, 
fi, 34, 48, 61 ; Colonel Draper'sassault, 
66.8; restored to Spain, 83. 

Philips, Sir John, ii 319. 

Philimore’s Life of Lord Lytteten, 

Fist, General von i 1 ees | 

Pitt of Strathieldsaye, George, i. 54, 68: 
his family, 288. 

Bert, Micrwards Baron Rives i, 


es Charles, third son of Eart of 
"Guatham, ii, 309, 343; death, 314, 
— John, Lord, eldest'son of Earl of 
Chatham, fi, 308, iii. 266, 308, 309, 
310; given commission in 47th regi- 
tent, 277; under General Carleton in 
Canada, 312-13 ; despatch-bearer, 313; 
withdraven from’ army, 314; re-enters, 
3967 becomes and Barl of Chatham, 
3:4, 344: death, a14. 
— Res. john of Blandford, i. x7. 
— John of Encombe, i 288, 
—— nephew of Governor 
i 30, 31, 
—Nidhoias i 7. 
Baer father of the Earl of Chat- 
hham, i. 36, 37. 39, 46, 65; birth, educa- 
toa, 477 Mats india and Ching, 47, 
acs ‘Pit diamond to England, 
#, 49; marriage with Harriet Villiers, 
i. a9, 50. 51, 523 Tory leanings, 50, 6x ; 
family disputes, 53-4; happy marriage, 
4 Fesidences, 36; family, bith of 
ila election expenses, 57: 
Motor Od Sarum, sb; hnanced ot 
his early years, 57; prudent expendi 
ture, 8; parliamentary career, 59, 6; 
offered post in househald of Prince of 
Wiles, 60, 61; loyalty suspected by 
father, 60; arms Dorset Militia, 60, 
subject to gout, fatber’s allowance, 
64; succeeds to father's estate, 
with Lord Londonderry, 


omas, 


5; son 


70, 743 
bougit captains commision fr bi 
homas, 97. 


"Thomas, grandfather of governor, i. 


a 
—"— Governor of Fort St. George, 
grandfather of Earl of Chatham, i 
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governor of Madras, 17, 23, 29, 30. 33, 
So; agent of the ‘New English Com 
aay, a4, a5 adberence co the Whig 
‘action and fine, 25-6; 
wealth, 25; M.P. for Salsbury, “37! 
acquires pocket borough of Old Sarum, 
27; privateering scheme, 28; harbour 
scbeme, 28; as interloper,’ 29; Te 
employed by East India Company, 29; 
rival interests of his nephew John, 41-2 ! 
business character, 33; aS governor. 


34; intrigues against, 34; diamond 
ventures, 3s, 36, 37; resignation of 
gorenorati { administration of bis 
wealth, inciples, 391 nomi- 


bated governor of Jamaica, 35, 61.69, 
70; salary, 49 ; bis request for condi: 
fions, 41; withdrawal af appointment, 
42; sale of hisfamous diamond, 43; clos- 
ing years,43; married life, 456, 53, 54 
ggpmamiaze of bis sn Robe as 
Ispleasure, 52:familyjars, <3; allianoe 
‘Of his daughter, $4 coet of Oakham 
ton election, g@;'8 miser, 58; his son 
Thomas, Ear'of Londondery 55 63 
62, 


his estate, 62, 63; death, . 
80; grandchildren, 69; bequests to 
grandchildren, 80 proves pur- 
chase of commission for grandson 
‘Thomas, 98 ; social aad political value 
of his Cornish estate of Boconnock, 


110, 183, 
Pitt, Thomas, of Boconmock, brother of 
Earl of Chatham, i. 69,71, 74, 83, 92.95. 
96, 107 m, 108, 233, 247, 283, 284, 301, 
329, 310, 
‘See Londonderry, Earl of, 
Fi Le Lamelord, nepte 
of Earl of Chatham, i. 72, 73, 8a 
4 3 correspondence with 
Witlam Pit 
— Sir William of fwere, i. 17, 68. 
‘William, rst Earl of Chatham : bis 
father, see Pitt, Thomas; bis 
ther, se Pitt, Robert; his mother, 
see Villers, Harriet, olso Pitt, Mrs. 
Robert; birth in London, i. 56, 68; 
Daptism, 68: first years, “69: slight 
references to is youth, 67; annuity 
from grandfather, 65: peciniary pos 
tion of father, 65: parents’ death, 66 : 
not robust in youth, 71, 72; symptoms 
of gout, 72, 89, 95, r45; a family 
affliction, 72; sent to Eton, 70: 
Eton days, 72-8; studies, 72, 7 
relations at Eton, 74; school 
748; enters Oxford University, 78: 
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goes to Trinity, 79; rapid loss of 
Felatives, 79; college means, 80, 95 i 
studies, 80, Bt; letters to his nephew, 
Bo, 8r/ bis reading for knowledge of 
the world, 8; for political science, 
83-4; Whig principles, 84; historical 
reading, 84-5; thetorical education, 
5 ; time favourable to his oratory, 883 
earnest work, 88; ancient and modern 
studies, 88; Latin verse, 88-9; ode 
upon fe 1., Bo, 19x; university 
Ce Ere 
eretion, 09 ; ill-health, or ; correspood- 
ence with and advice to bis nephew 
‘Thomas, 89, 309-10; reasons against 
continental tour with George Lyttelton, 
94. 7a; vis Europe for health, 95 
is, 95; and Turin, 96; 
fon return, 96; aid of friends, 96; 
comet in ‘Life Guards, 97, 107, 126, 
427; his characteristics, 97. 124, 128 
145, 201, ii, 180 ; military studies, 985 
writes Letter om Superstition, an irre- 
‘treatise, 99. 107. 321, ili. ag9- 
2; noticed in verse by Lyttelton, 
yngon, and Hammond, ii. ¥07, 397, 
x28, 129; enters Parliament for Old 
Sarum, 108 joins the * Patriots,’ 108 
his friend Lord Cobham and 
fo89; introduction "to Frederick’ 
Prince of Wales, 10; value of Lyt 
iendsbip, 110-11; aids at 
Court, tit bis sister Aboa,. 111; 
parliamentary outset, 112; position, 
tag; of no immediate importance, 
x18! maiden speech on Prince of 
‘Wales's marriage, 118, x51; its. per- 
sonal importance, 119 ; text of speech, 
319, 130; i point, 723; Lyttelton's 
infiience, 125; Walpole displeased, 
196; loses cornetey, 126, 127; 
sympathy, 17; deportment at owe, 
128, 129; supports plea of Prince of 
‘Wales for inctease of civil list, 130, 
1, 132; his oratory attacked by ihe 
Giustiver and defended by the Crafts 
man, 133-4 ; Broom of bedchamber to 
Prince of Wales, 136; its obligations 
and duties, 137; excursions, 138; 
anecdote of his influence, 138; 23 
courtier. 139: effect on his political 
life, 139; devotion 19 the throne, x40; 
‘opposition to Walpole, a training in 
oratory, 140; greater orator than ad- 
ministrator, raz, 144 ; reasons for sup- 
port of prince,” 143; estimate of bis 
ratory, t44-5, 146-50, 914; dis- 
advantage of hi tack of administeative 
mowledge, 150, ili, 244: opposes 
Miatpote ‘ples ior armay Mapendlare, 
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parliamentary corruption, 16x; non- 
fuecess of opposition 10 Walpole leads 
foabstention from debate, 163; opposes 
‘war with Spain, 170; damage of Wal- 
the party of aim, 171; attacks 
falpole's scheme for naval conscrip- 
tion, 173-3; position advanced by 
changes within bis party, 178; on 
motion to censure Walpole, February 
24h, agg Bt fails to sscure downfall 
Ipole, 123; attacks due to 
Esstrictons, 167 the tool of ol 
387; gain no place on Walpole’ 
retirement, 190; opposes pew govern 
ment, 191 (solated position, 192; a 
free lance, 19; speech for’ inquiry 
into Walpole’s twenty years adminis- 
‘ation, 193-6 ; on proposed limitation 
of inquiry to ten years, 197, 198, 199 
member of inquiry committee, 208 
allegation of con against Wal: 


1993 ing 
fee i waite Testes ara 
‘champion of the opposition, 203, 307 | 
priate Me, aoa: residences,” 208; 

der in House of Commons, 207? 
‘opposes vote for Hanoverian troops, 
20-13, 242, 269 ; argument reviewed, 
13; tefuled by Murray, 213; these 
srators contrasted, 2143’ opposed to 

jeret’s foreign policy, 217 ; speech 
on address, December 1743, criticism 
of continental policy, 217-19, 220-1; 
speeches on Hanoverians and concert 
with Holland, aa1-2; attempt to em- 
tarass minisiry and’ Carteret, 222 
supports motion for measures against 
Young Pretender, 225 spproath $9 
Lord Bolingbroke for ‘alli. 
oer, 299; Joins the “an inlteral 


et. popular favour, 
tor Joos Pluie goleion Catone, 
333, 246; strained relations with 


Popes [of Wales asp: stikes out 8 
cy from 
Decbdis of Hibotbuph, so, teary 
for bequest, 238-9; association with 
Lord Chesterfield, 239 ; visits Bath for 
health, 138, 232," 240," 288, 307, 31 
1B, 34a; assumes independent posi= 
ton, aga; declines to commit bimselt 
to Frederick, Prince of Wales, 3433 
influence and power his prime obj 
2445 n0 ambition for minor of 
45 ; not in king’s favour, 246 7 resigns 
appointment in household of prince 
2347; dramatic speech to favour Due 
Newcastle's policy, a§1-3; war 
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ip sought for him by Lord 
Goins a6, Neweastle not fovour- 
able, 256; mediation of Lord Bath to 
itt and Cobham on chance of 
new cabinet, 257; opposes motion to 
check undue intuence, 257 ; supports 
grant of commissions in regiments 
raised by private effort, 267-8 ; sounds 
gerernment as to his admission, 258-9, 
jeweastle hesitates, then brings pro” 
posal before the king, 259, George It 
declines, 260; leads Newcastle ministry 
to resign, 264; on recall obtains king's 
unwillmg sanction to include Pit, but 
notas war secretary, 262; Pitt declines 
undignified position, 263; Lord Cob- 
ham declares him cross-grained, 263; 
Foratio, Lard Walpole, effects ‘com- 
promise, 263; Pitt becomes vice- 
treasurer and military paymaster for 
Ireland, 264-6; office a sinecure, 267 : 
action towards Walpole, 265 ; attacks 
of pamphleteers, 268 ; poetic defence 
Lyttelton, 269; paymaster-general 
the forces, 271; remuneration, 27 ; 
courts the Pelhams, 27a; offend: Lord 
Cobham, 272; secures place for James 
Grenville, ‘272; becomes leader of 
‘Grenville Association,” 272; integrity 
of conduct in fiduciary position wins 
general crteem, a7fcéoz elected for 
ford by Duke of Neweastles in- 
fluence, 285; speech 
‘William Stanhope's a 
supports war policy of 
residence at Enfield, 
287; interest in gardening, 287 ; rela- 
tives, 288; visits to Dorsetshire, 288 
strives for cohesion of Newcastle's 
Party, 299; supporis bill to. subject 
Office's on’ balf-pay to martial law, 
apr: resists demand for strict fulfl- 
ment of the terms of peace of Aixla- 
Chapelle, 292; supports Newcastle 
against down/ail of Duke of Bedford, 
293; had this succeeded, theory that 
Fitt would have filled vacancy, 293-4 
current knowledge of foreign’ affairs, 
294; champion of Neweastle policy, 
a4; dislike to subsidy conventions, 
‘bat urged importance of imperial crown 
for Austria, 295; defended Spanish 
convention, 296; opposed to reduction 
of navy, 296, 280; twitted with change 
of policy, 297 ; death of former patron 
and friend, Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, 
299: powerful, yet mi 
gency question, 3023 ; 
satisfactory to Newcastle, irritant to 


reply to Sir 
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fhe king, 9023 passed over om vacancy 
for foreign aliars, 3243 followed. by 
jefends naturalisa- 


sileat period, 305 
tion of Jews, 30g: his friends Lytel 
ton, Grenville, and Cobham, 305: 
Policy, 907; “summoned, to. regency 
Counc, "go7; mereased. leisure," 3o7% 
ae aiene vil mbox THe 
309; trusted by young men, 310; 
itietion with brodier, gro; religious 
veut, (at 300-2, 359-62; 
literary occupations, some of his books, 
i. 313; his political position discussed as 
an ald to young Leicester House party, 
arg health inquired after by Palncest 
of Wales, 315; his political plans in 
3753, 317-19; reads Bolingbroke's 
Essay on Knowledge, 319 ; disappointed 
of promotion, 320;'femonstrates with 
Duke of Newcastle and Lord Hard- 
wicke, gar; their reasons, 32t-a; 
his replies, 322-4; hitherto dependent 
on Newcastle for seat, 325; creates 
other interests, 25-6; popularity at 
Bath, 32 court position, 
‘their attitude, 
(ice letters in Appendix, ti 36 eras 
sister Elizabeth Villiers Pitt, 
other sisters, 334; family tmisander 
standings, 334; falls ia love with Lady 
Hester Grenville, 33¢-7; their 
affection, 341-3; love letters, 338, iit 
368-70; Lord Temple's assent. i. 3397 
Congratulations, 340; contract “and 
marriage, 343, 345, 360; builds house 
at Hayes Place, 345; elected for Duke 
‘of Newcastle's pocket borough of 
Aldborough, 347; which be vacates, 
ii. 72; with Fox hampers Newcastle, i 
348: Lyttleton declinesto join, 349-G0; 
Femedies Chelsea pensioners’ grievance, 
350; refused to advise on American 
Policy, 350: bitter remark to New. 
castle, 350-1; on dignity of House of 
Commans, 35%, 370; poiol against 
Newcastle, 351, 352; declines to Join 
Fox in atiempt to enter regency 
council, 356: isolation, 357, 368, 376+ 
desires his name struck off proscription 
list of the king, 359; Newcastle de- 
slines, as9: again approached — asks 
for secretaryship for war, 360; views on 
Hasoras oho, a7 retaken © eapport 
Newcastle subsidies, 363; 
Hester, 368 ; builds house at Bath, 3707 
‘opposition to Address of November 
1755. 37a; simile of Fox-Newcastle 
ition, 94, 3735 relieved of office, 
375; joins Leicester House party, 375: 
income, 375; generosity of in 
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law, Temple, 376; analysis of action 
in 2755-5, grr; weak poiats, 380 ; 
scheme for a tilitia, 38 
subsidy treaties, 383; opposed to in- 
troduction of foreign troops for insular 
defence, 388; criticism of Prussian 
convention, 389: belated warning of 
nation’s unfitness for French War, il, 
26; opposed to subsidy treaties and 
Hanoverian measures, 27. 54: against 
marriage of Prince George with Sophia 
Caroline, 45; induces Duke of New: 
castic 16 obiain offer of an estab- 
Yishment for “Prince George, 45-7; 
the selection, 48; suspicion of his 
action by Lord Bute, 50; Duke of 
Newcastle's attitude towards him, 52: 
Fox ready 10 resign, hopes Pitt will 
refuse succession, 54; sounded as to 
‘becoming war miniser, no pledge, 4 
declines alliance with’ Dake of New- 
castle, 55, s6; hints to support Han- 
‘over, 573 interviewed by For, declines 
alliance,” 58; at king's desire calls 
Duke of Devonshire 10 form ministry. 
8; cool reception at birthday levde 
3756, $9: political friends, 59; thei 
ns, 56-60: illness, 61, 7, 88, 97, 
4213; aggressive and dictatorial towards, 
falling tinistry, 6x action towards 
colleagues, 188; patronage limi 
through Lord Granville, 6r; increased 
‘scope, 62; ‘of state for south, 
62, 73; reasons which led to his pol 
cal advancement, 64-5; hitherto re- 
tarded by Duke of Newcastle's jealousy, 
65; anticipations of bim, 67; embar- 
rasved by promises made in opposition, 
68; bis course, 69; attacks of gout, 
69,72, 87, 88, 213, 216, ill. 84, 132, 155, 


256, 16: Hanoverian policy, 
eae othe 


ui Bil, 69; adress to 
throne, 69 


attitude’ on Hanoverian 
troops question, 70, 7x; loses his seat, 
ai Dr. Ayscough's interests secures, 
Oakhampton, 72; Pilt leaves it for 
Bath, 133; unable to obtain secretary- 
ship for the north, 74; conduct of war, 
his aim, 75; organisation of colonial 
le, 76; income in 1756, 76; 
principles governing ministerial’ pro- 
cedure, 79-86; his North American 
colonial policy, 85; attempts a world- 
wide policy, 86 ; Hessian troops, 8 
first appearance in Parliament as 
minister, 89 requests Hanoverian su 
‘id, 89 ; defends Westminster conven- 
tion, 90-1; supplies against designs on 
Harover, go; militia Bl of 2757, 965 
supports Hanoverian policy long con: 
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Al? 
demned, 92,93, 162; continental 
polley, 947 ‘Frederick the Great 


preciates support, 94; receives than 
from Prince of Wales through Lord 
Bute, 95; bisaction in Admiral Byng’s 
fase, 102-5; loses king's favour and 
rational support, 10s, 106; Duke of 
Cumberland, eré taking, continental 
command, demands Pitt's dismissal, 
308; attitude to, and treatment by 
George 11., 108-9; dismissed, 109 ; 
first tenure of office reviewed, 110, 
miriz; voted freedom of Ciy of 
London and of Bath, 119; Frederick 
the Great's satisfaction at fall, 113. 
theatrical zeal in committee on Minorea 
expedition, rxq-r5 ; passiveaction, 125 
Sought again fr ofice by Newcastle 
conditions not accepted, 118, 120, 1915 
trimming speech on £1,000,000 mub- 
sidy, 118-19; eulogy of Frederick the 
Great, 1193 Prince George endeavours 
to obtain office for Pitt, 122; Pitt 
presses Temple for place in opposition 
to king’s support of Winchelsea. 123: 
incurs George tl.’ anger, 123; Lord 
Waldegrave urges Pitt's cause to the 
king, 127; fourth negotiation, 128 ; 
desire for’ and plan to control war, 
top: gains place for bs friends and 
joins Newcastle—a. strong coalition, 
329-31; secretary for south, frends 
places,’ 13r; government vigour, his 
Power, 131; plans attack on French 
coast, 137, 298; its failure, 15x, 152; 
defeat of Duke of Cumberland indtices 
support of Hanoverian policy, 140; 
strenuous effort 10 avert vational mis 

fortune, 415 

ance, "141-3; 


seeks to reconcile Russia to. Prassi 
443-4; remonstrances with George 11, 
fer casting 

land for 


blame on Duke of Cumber 


153 
dissension, 154; resigns, 155, returns, 
456; reinforcement for North American 
squadron, 157 ; concensus of disasters, 
149; hopes revived, 160; confident t0 
save the state, 161; supports conti- 
ental struggle, 1653 policy in 1757, 
Toys state ef army, 167; energy and 
resouree in conduct of war, 169, 170; 
‘America bis main task, 170°r; plan of 
campaign, 173-4 requests to governors 
of colonies, 1753 plans detailed, 176- 
180; under pressure of Prince George's 
court refuses troops for Frederick the 
2p 
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Great, 182-3; firmness, 184-5; enter- 
tains a second descent on French 
coast, 185: in favour with Prince 
e and Lord Bute, 187; dominant 
position in Neweastle cabinet, 187; 
their divergent Dutch policy, '187-8; 
views on foreign policy not in accord 
with Newoastle's, 188 ; policy approved 
by nation, prince, and king, 1869; 
defensive convention with Prussia be- 
comes an offensive alliance, 189, sends 
English troops to Prince Ferdinand, 
395, 197; binh of second daughter, 
a13; strain of office, 213: dawn of 
success, a15; speech from the throne, 
3758, 216; on retention of English 
conquests, ax9-20; heavy war expen- 
diture, public murmur, 216-17, a2t; 
preparation for North American cam- 
aign, 2ar;_aid from and praise of 
Alderman "Beckford, 222-3; active 
naval policy, 230-1, 233; mobilisation 
of militia, 232; cabinet intrigues, 235, 
(Appendix, il, aes); eflarte, 10 
strengthen political position by a show 
of peace, 236, 283; aim realised, 238; 
birth of second “son, William, "938: 
it’s value to George 11, a5 ; action 
in Lord George Sackville's case, 2475 
coninens with Prince George, 20, a3, 
993; plan of war for 1759. 2493 
arrangements for_attack on Quebec, 
254, 255, 270; estimate of force, a60, 
361; tHumnph through capture of Que: 
bec, 271, 294; eulogy of Wolfe, a72: 
his 'watchfalness of Prench, 273%, seks 
supremacy at sea, 2773) desire to 
ilerly defeat French before pence 
282, 386-9; withholds state matters 
fram heir-apparent, 283 ; intrigues of 
Neweastle and Holdernéss, 2867 letter 
to Newcastle, 286 ; threats toresign, 
87; worry of Lord Temple's aspira- 
‘tons. 286, 287, 288; desire to include 
Prussia ia’ peace, 2914 politcal 
Jeopardy through possible recapture 
‘Quebec, 298-9; Joy at its escape, 300; 
sonquest of Canada, 303-4; deals with 
Spanish complaints, 310; effect of 
itdcession of George tit, 516-17, com 
alts Princess Amelia, 317; difieulty 
with address to privy council, 9187 
Bate's offer of support, 913; en- 
deavours to secure Newcastle, 319; 
diminished power under new’ king, 
yao; George 111, first speech, 320; 


‘complaint that Newcastle inflated war 
charges, 32r; threat of resignation 
should Bute take office, 324; his 


reason, 324; Prance and peact, 325, 
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326; condition on which withdraws 
‘objection to Bute, 336-7; bas to mect 
a Bute-Newcastle com |. 327-8; con- 
finues conduct of wat in Aimerica; 3305 
Influence ‘on. stragele in, India’ 336 
; doubts on method of government 
iD Tadia, 338; responsibility of East 
India Conipany and position of naval 
officers im Indian waters, 342, 344 is 
Feinforesments for Tndies"500. 34 
546, 3631 their good effect, 09, 3 
arcubses balse Cumours, assy Greaks 
Brevch power in indy agi Yorees set 
free, 3577 views on telat for a peace, 
325,378, 378 notin accord with Duke 
Of Newcastle, 366 ; tupported by Lord 
Bute, 367; argues in cabinet his views: 
for peace, 370; successful plan on 
Bellelsle, 371-4, complaint from Lord 
Bute, 379; his conditions for a peace 
with France, she threatens alliance 
with Spain, 385; meanwhile conducts 
war with vigour, 386, 3913; remon- 
strates with M. Bussy as to threatened 
French-Spanish alliance, 388 ; anxious 
tp be relieved of obligations to Prussia, 
393! urges necescity of some conces: 
Sions by Frederick the Great, bis letter 
to Pitt, 393, 3943 Pitt's inclination to 
fever conection, 3951 France anyield- 
ing, not swayed by recent defeats, 
397; Pitt opposed to feeble polley, 
rj plan to deal rapid blows against 
ance, gor: Pitts" oppaneats 
batter ers for France yoy megeua. 
tions with Spain, 404; his information, 
seesy wrgls cata to declare wat 
Stine Sin, Yon | outvoteds trea 
to resign, 408-9; unless be leads 
threes io oie, 4x3: veges iy: 
famentary and oat oual pepe, 
F's, rac; bis ieaof the Obligations 
of M.P.'s, 9; ideal minister, 10, 142; 
popular sympathy on his resignation 
11, 97; leads to family dissension, 11 
goolwil towards the eourt, 2 
Shoice of royal favours, 2; accepts 
peerage for wife and ‘pension, 
33; cause of royal favour, 14; eriti- 
Coa by frends goa foes f4 defemoe 
inaleter to Willam beckioea. tere: 
defended by Earl Temple, 1 
Bates action towards) ta, 15, 1 
Adresses from ely of London asd 
elsewhere, 16; doubtful address from 
Bath, 17; attends a Guildhall banquet, 
untoward ‘demonstation, at. 3pm; 
entra pally of yf, aa; dfenge of 
spanish pol 334) ; aw on 
and defence of ate polity, 25, 26, 075 


INDEX 


‘triumph over peace party, 31; advice 
English eller: ges plan on West 
icy, 38; plan on. West 
Indies, 1; soncpartian apeech ‘of 
3760 ih Suppor of subside 
(ugal, and peace, 56-8 
sporty ‘sh delends Neweastie, s8; 
‘Spanish policy, 73; French fear of his 
leadership, 74; bis eloquence, 82; 
price of peace too easy, 84; opposed 
{o Henry Fox, 84; absent from 
Poiament through "gout, 85; de- 
fe on peace proposals,” #5 lame 
with gout he i carried into the House, 
Bo; great speech against, aad constant 
disapproval of Bure's terms of peace. 
87-o1, 113-14, 128; argument con 
sidered, gt-sy 95; his opposition de- 
1 97 1 avoids attack on Bute, 98% 
on army in peace, 99; advocated 
colonists sharing cost of their defence, 
993 attacked by George Creavlle ob 
Bndnce, 99; seeks Duke of Newcastle 
to defeat Fox-Bute party, 100; attacks 
cider duty and Bute resigns, ror; 
Sretberdaviaw, George Orentile, forme 
nm oy: mers Se Wim 
ent's estale, 114, 117, 128, 1373 
Sesines (0 pore Bs address, Bee 
r 7 Bute, 735; 3 
for place by Duke of Bedford 116; 
interviewed by Bute, 117; three hours 
audience with George 11f.,119; offered 
seat in Grenville ministry, 121 3 recom 
mends his friends, t21; royal con- 
Renee reas 121; lost opportunity, 
Tag 196) Mill opposition, ionctive 
the cause, rag. 133; courted by Dukes: 
‘of Newcastle and Cumberland, 124; 
ith Neweastle, 3531 claims 
“pile for "Walks, 
tpeneral warrants," 135 
divided between the king and Sir W. 
entertains Duke ef 
343, King less friendly, 


prospects o! 
Principles of government, 8-10, 142, 
151, 176, 177. 183: approached by 
Duke of Cumberland for office, 143; 


return to power, 14t} 


declines, 143: his conditions," 144? 
Duke of Cumberland visits him ‘by 
royal command, plea against. office, 
346; king sends Duke of Grafton, 148; 
interview with king, still declines ‘to 
lead, 151; his reason, 152; leaves 
Hayes, pew home of Burton Pynsent, 
164-5, 281; its mortgage, 2341 claims 

it of internul taxation for colonies, 
xa; sought by Rockingham, 163; on 
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Tepeal of Stamp Act, 164-6, 170; reply 
to Grenville criticism, 168-9 ; views on 
American agitation, 168, 371, 173: 
amiable to Bute, 175; views (1766] on 
an ideal ministry, 176; George 111. 
asks advice on @ ‘new ministry, 177: 
offer to Earl Temple, who declines to 
join, 177-8; offers ta form a cabinet, 
XA seats foe of lond privy seal 
duties and salary, 179, 184- 
ereated Viscount Pitt’ and 


1 of 


‘Chatham, 179, 181, 183; unpopularity 
of transfer to. Lords, x7po; he 
es 


few months, 186; self-confidence, 189, 
198; efforts with Frederick the Great 
for a triple alliance, 189-08, 2a 
Proposes an inquiry into ‘Bast Tada 

company, 198-204; leads to same 
mivisterial changes, 202; French and 


Spiaish policy, 3050; to arrest dearth 
and riot forbids, ‘without convening 
Parliament, export of wheat, 209-12 
constitutional validity challenged, a1 
133; detained at Marlborough by gout, 
aiqz defeat on land-tax, ars’ irita. 
tion; avoids interview with king, arg 
admired by American colonies, at7-18 ; 
avoids decisions on American question, 

Jeaves policy an open one for 
Parliament, a2; opposition sbun to 
one 9235 eases eaptabALy to 

leagues, practically resigns, 

277, 298: abstention affects Lis ‘poli: 
eal” fren 


ids, 98-41, 242-3; his ill 
Si to en ke ae 
235, 24a; eccentricities of appetite, 


gas; extravagances of living, 214, 235, 
233; his physician, 225; connection 
between political events and state of 
health, 226; power of his reputation, 
Pecuniary inducement to 

‘228; ‘alarming illness, 

: desire to repossess Hayes, 234 : 
¢ calls bien 

gives 


prow 
his legacies, 295 ; 
ta charlatan,” 236; temporal 
up privy seal to 4 commission of three, 
237. 238; proffered but declines visit 


from Ring of Denmark, aga; interest 
and concern of Duke of Grafton, 242° 
243; resignation, 243 ; character as a 
statesman, 244; court consideration, 
a5 der te come hse 
pantcular party, 2454, 33%, 

Telief from office ‘restores health, 246 ; 
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teconciliation with Lord Temple and 
George Grenville, 247 ; disagrees with 
stringent American policy, “243; bis 
axiom, 273; sudden return to court at 
levée ‘of July 1769, explains position 
to king, “249-521 Prussian ambassa- 
jor's report on event, 392; king's re- 
gard for principles, 263; aim to con- 
tradict re imbecility, 51; effect 
of Duke of Grafton's marriage, 252; con- 
sulted by cabinet on American affairs, 
452; conciliates Rockingham, 255 262 
Feappearance(1770}in House of Lords, 
speech on general policy, affair of Jo 
ilkes, authority of Commons and 
Lords, 255-9, 265: criticism of Grafton, 
‘260, 26a ; on patliamentary representa- 
ion and increase of county members, 
2602; attacks on new government 
of Lord North, 264-6; speech on 
Falkland Islands, 270-1; approves 
measures taken on Boston riots, 277 ; 
speech on action towards American 
rebels, 278-9, 280; king confers a 
commission Gn eldest son, 277, 3133 
fon Canada, 280-1; meets Benjamin 
Franklin at Hayes, 283-6; relation to 
arl Stanhope, 283 ; daughter marries 
Lord Mahon, 283; Franklin's plausible 
ease for America, 288, 289; Franklin 
in lobby of House of Lords, ago; ad- 
dress for removal of troops from Boston, 
plea, for leniency, ago-g; bill for setting 
troubles in Amierica, 293-4, 295, 325, 
6; diseussed wih’ Frain, 96-5 
debated, frst reading refuted, 293-65 
Bill condemned in America, 297 ; again 
in retirement, the causes, 297, 298, 
299; king displeased, 298; private 
life, 300; its spiritual side, i 
om regeneration, 301-2 
duty of «Christian, 3097 Sir 
Draper erects a pillar to his bouour, 
Pitt limits inscription, 304; character, 
i 208 ; as defined by Lord Bolingbroke, 
i 242-3; declines pronosed bequest of 
an estate from J. Woddrap, it: 304: 
poetic invitation’ to David’ Garrick, 
By, 3 two Letters of Junin: sale 
of Hayes again contemplated, 4074; 
last years spent at Hayes, 3083 chile 
dren's education, 308, 310; short period 
‘of successful effort, 308; Family, gag ; 
AM with gout at Lyme Regis, 31; 
career of bis son John, 313, 326; other 
ombers of his family, 914-19 oss of 
ends, 313; re-appearance in House 
ot Lards far removal of American 
jevances, 318; King’s criticism, 320 
faretells French aid for rebels, 31 
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absence of old Gre of specch, 320; 
declares “Americans unconquerable, 
18, 303; plea for peace, 324 ; friendly 
ith Rockagham, gay; /on Gitrakar, 
385, 9265 crtctes plans and Bur 
*S defeat, 330; declares Ameri- 
Eke would not west with Lard Nort 
ministry, 33; separates from Rock- 
ingham, 331, 336; urged to volunteer 
fot fice, engans for declining. 39% 
334) altemapted co-operation by fri 
3 Chatham and Bute, ag2-s ; opposed 
to independence of eclonies, 336, 3373 
‘public Opinion for hisreturn, 336; kis 
thinks Chatham canduced to troubles, 
1336; utterances turned to catch theking, 
338; Rockingbam’s party and his views, 
398: indifference, 338; more to test his 
Policy, 338; Richmond sends his pro- 
Posed’ motion on America, 339; Te- 
grets to differ between sove and 
Gulegiance, 399; although ill attends 
debate on Richmond's motion, 340; 
hhis dramatic appearance in Parliament 
on April 7 and the last. 340; bis 
speech, a4r-a7 physical collapes, 343; 
inaccuracy of Copley’s picture, 343; 
carried to Downing Street, removal t0 
Hayes, 344; course of his fatal illness, 
j, Prussian minister's report, 998: 
Sikth on May 12, voted a 
funeral and a monument, in, West 
minster Abbey. 345; body laid in 
slate, 945; £20,000 granted todischarge 
his debts and {4000 year settled on 
successors in title, 3451 portraits and 
statues, 345-6; contradictions of bis 
Garver, je67;_ his preatoess. lay in 
action, 3471 encomium by Admiral 
Rodney, 347. 
Pitt, specimen Satirical Poem of 3746 
‘on, ii 63-1 
— ‘etter to his sister Amn, iil, 365-7. 
= ‘secret orders to Lieut. 
Mordaunt, ili. 3767. 
— the younger, William, ii, 262, 908, 
309. 347, 352; birth, fi. 938; illness, 
bi, 283; listens to father’s speech on 
America, 290; delicate health, ardent 


83, E21, 136, ili. x4, 19, 243; maid’ of 
honour to Queen Caroline, i. 142; loss 
Sula, is Smiocering guardian: 
3, incerin : 
‘under cart Of Lord 

gay; keeper of privy 


IND: 


Princess of Wales, 399; up- 


een", 


her brother, 330-3; their 
sorrespontence and’ recouciliation, 
332, iil. 365-7; court post not a suc: 
cess, 332; obtains an Irish pension, 


Pile Elisabeth Villiers, sister to Earl of 
Chatham, lil. 226; her character, 


332-4. 
— Miss Essex, later Mrs. Gotan: 


nt daughter, 3 


lester, fi, 26a, 213, 


Bt, 

—= "Misa Hester, davghter to Earl of 
‘Chatham, if. 309; marriage to Charles 
Stanhope, if 314. 

— Mrs. Jane, grandmother to Earl of 


Chatham, 1. 2 53,53. 
Sit nate Set Sf Saath, 


‘541,80. See Stanb 

Mary, sister to Eari of Chatham, 1 
234. 

Mem, Rabat, de Villiers, mother of 
ast Earl of Chatham, i. 49, 5°, 5%, 55, 
56, 65, 69; death, sag. 0" 5 57 55 

— Bridge, now Biackiriars Bridge, 


itt convoy ship, 3. 
Pittsburg, ‘seco, cia 
* Place” bill, gr. 
Blace-seekers, political, {. 122. 
Plutarch, i. 84. 
%, 


Platocracy, iii. 254, 27: 

Pocock, Admin} Sir George, ii, sxx, 
336, 337. BS, 343, 343, 348, 349, 350, 

£, 354, Hi. 

Polish war of succession, i. 177. 

Political speech, i. 86. 

Polwarth, Hugh, Lord, later Earl of 
‘Marchmont, i, 109. 154-5. 

Pombal, Portuguese minister, ili. 69. 


Pompedour, Mane der ge, 
Pondicheny. ts bua, tes Be 207, 353. 
3o4, 960 capture 3 


Rel Napoli ‘None ol 
ii ta, 
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Portobello, capture of, i, 174. 

Porto Rico, ii. 80. 

Portugal, trade with England, iii, 33; 
‘complications, 35; defence of, 55, 56, 
sr 

Portuguese neutrality, ii. 2 

Potter, Thomas, son’ of Archbishop, i. 
dt, 326, ii, 13 


an tae ds Land Ct Jee 
196, 144, 16a, 171, 176. Ss 


Camden, 

Press, growth of its power, ill 7, 126, 
pe 

Be ane i. 3 190. 


FeNBeorge, | 399,900 8 tow on 
= pence’ peat wor 
‘ration with king's approval, 28 
satisfied with Fit, 993, See 
mt 
— of Holstein, ii. aga. 
—— William of Nassau, i. 274. 
Princess of Wales, Augusta, Dowager, 
George 111s mother, li. 134, 139, 340, 
141; position, i. 300; debate on 
powers. of regent, 3or-a; forms ber 
arty, 313, 3753 Ania Pitt, keeper of 
Privy purse, 330; death, i 
Pringle, Licutenant-General Sir Wiliam 
Henry, ‘raarried Earl of Chatham's 
Kdmagher, Bi, gras: called 
“tatham MSS., 315, 
Hite rae 
Privilege of members of 
1336-7, 128, 129. 
Privy seal of Scotland, fii, 147, 
Protestantism, defence of, ii. 167. 
Prussian alliance, i. 280,'287, 384, 385. 
‘37. ii, 143, 16r, 164, 185, 285, 368, 
5, itis 25, 26, 
for, i. 176, 177, 


ns 


artazzent, il 


ia, king of, i. 983, 390, see Frederick 
the Great; altered attitadeto England, 
iil, 76; peace terms, ii. 395, 
and Austrian 98; agrees 
with France 765i afer tesovery of 
provinces, 94, 98: and Russia, . 
Yee; tension with aglend, 44° ex 
Dusty reports, i, 204, lil 35> 
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Ri ist Fa 

— opinion, iii, 7, 196, 254 

— Record Office papers, li, 351 5 Chat- 
bara MSS. 352. 

Pulteney, William, Earl of Bath, i, x02, 
109, 117, 130, 131, 132, 154, 188, 129, 
190, 191, 192; death of daughter, 193, 
197; becomes Karl of Bath, 203, 208, 
a 


Putney, Pitt's sister living at, ili. 237. 

Pynsent, Sir William, iii. 113, 114, 128, 
433, 134, 137, 142, 181; Pitt's monu- 
PDEA tO, 155. 


Quadruple ligne, i253; 
‘i, 206, 250, 284, 296, 304, iii. 
327i besieged by rebels, 308; ateack 
on, ‘i, 172, 178, 206, 239, 252, 33r; 

siege of, 57a; its situation “and 

defences, 259; details of opposing 

forces, 260; British reinforcements, 

26r; General Wolfe's attack, 262-4! 

Amberst fails to reach Wolfe, 265; 

final attack, 267-9; and capture from 

French, 270, 272; second struggle, 

3 John ‘Vesey’s report (1758) on. 

pang of River St, Lawrence, 


Qutensberry, Duke of, Admiral of Soot: 
land, i. rer. 

— Duchess of, i, 122, 136, 198, 205, 
ca 

—— — letter to Pitt, 362-3. 

Qaiberon Bay, il 274, 90, 370; Hawke's 
victory, 275; 


Raitonnadle, capture of, il, 178. 
Ramesay, Commandant, ii, 
Ravensville, Réné de, 


Reform, parliamentary, Chatham on, ji 
260. 


Regency bill of 1765, ili. x40, 242, 143. 
— council, to provide for absence in 
Hanover. gor, 302,307, 358 
forse, King’s Own, i. 98, 
Apt, 245. 
Reischach, Baron, Austrian ambassador, 
i, 97, 38,46. : 
Religion in England in 793i, 99. 
Religious views of Pitt, i geri, it, 
gor-3. See Letter on Superstition, 
359-62. 
Representation and taxation, 
Teoh of 6.6, 8s 8. 
arg, ii. 306, art. 
Rhone and Saone, 
Richelieu, Duke of, 


ror, 369. 
Richmond, Charles Lennox, 3rd Duke of, 
iil a5, 938, 3435 career prior 01770, 


#3, 
30, ik, x45, 266, 
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267; on Spanish action in Falkland 
isda, ‘2969, presses Chatham to join 


aM, 3395 ‘American 
motion, 339; moves it in Lords. 341. 
Richmond Lodge, George ttt. at, ii, 183. 


Rigby, iii. 25, 26, 345. 

Right of search on high seas, i. x59, 995, 
i, 397. 

Rights of constituents, ii. 258. 

Road, turnpike, and biguroads, ii, 6 

Robinson, Sir Thomas, i. 320, 323, 325, 
352: 383 367, 375. 379, ii. 113. 

Rethofort, Expedition te ik bara. Ta 
149, 150, 178, 104; failure, 154, 153. 
159, 173; orders for attack on, ti. 376. 

Rochford, Harl of, fi, gga; ambassador 
to France, 205, 240, 

Rockingham, Charles, and Marquis of, 
ill, 97, 100, 121, 143, 144, 146, 182, 
184, 188, 189, 229, 267, 996, 306, 336; 

ite minister, 459; character, 1531 
is measures, 154 ; for repeal of Stamp 
Act, 162; value of Pitt's assistance, 
16a; efforts to gain Pitt's aid, 163, 
x71; Bute slighted, 175; Duke of 
Graiton resigns, 176; lord chancellor 
resigns, 176-7} sought by Duke of 
Grafton to join Chatham, 2303 ap- 
proached by Chatham for opposition, 
253, 2625 attacks ‘new system," 260, 
284; patly views on America, 324,950 
gob. hs ary move tht “Amerie 
independence be recogni . 

Rodaey, Commodore Georg’ rydges 
(Admiral Lord), ii, 933, 273, 274, tit 
49. 

Rohan, Chevalier de, ik x51. 

Roja, Archbishop Attonle dei 66. 

lo, Andrew, sth Lord, ii. 206, 386, 


87. 
Roman Catholics in Canada, ti, o8r, 
— emperor, i. 294. 
— empire, imperial erown, ii. 21 
Rossbach victory, ii, x60, 161, 165, 
183, 189, 191. 
Rotten boroughs, iii. a6r, 262, 
Royston, Lord, 
1Tg fe 
Rulune, Colonel, i 
Rump Steak Club, 
Russia, i. 387, fi. 35, 9x attitude towards 
Prussia and Austria, i 3s, 36; towards 
Prussia by Peter 111, ji, 41, 43; subsidy. 
convention, i, 357, 3773 and neutrality 
subsidy offer, fi. axB; Pitt attempts 
Prussian reconciliation, 143, 144; fear 
of English navy, 144; alliance, 
commercial treaty, 154, 189, 190, 


3. 
Ryder, Sir Dudley, death of, i. 43. 


INDEX 


Sackville, Lord George, i 
38, 153, 159, 167, 173, 186. 194, 196, 
200, 239, 247, ili. 57, 184 ; conduct at 
Minden, i, 243-6; degradation, aga 
ealled to court, 31 

Sailors, payment af i. 190, 
inte Croix, Chevalier de, ii. 373, 374. 

Saimt-Lue, General, ii. 265. 

St, Cast, defeat, i, 199, 224. 

—— David, Fort, ii. 342. 

— Foy, ii, 298. 

James Palace, i. 135. 

— — Sweet, 1. 56, 63 

— John’s, Newfoundland, iii. 70. 

—bammenee River, i 12, ‘as, 56. 
257. 295, 30% ; passage of in attack on 
‘Quebec, 258, 259, 26a; John Veysey’s 
Feport (1738) on channel of, iii. 378- 
380. 

— Leger, General, iii. 328. 

— Lncia, i. 332; capture, iit. gx 5 resti- 
tution, 75, 77, 88, 93, 386. 

— Paul's Cathedral, i 

— Pierre Island, ii. 400, 

Petersburg, i. 24 

— Vincent, capture, 

Salazar, Don Simon de ‘ada y, 

Salts i 


Salomon's Bie, a 

Sandwich, Lord, i, a9, 303, i 
‘secretary of state, iii. 271 
to Chatham's American 

‘Sandys, Samuel, 1st Lord, i. 178-9, 198, 
iii, 19, 30. 

Sanseverino, Prince, 

Santiago de Cuba, i. 

‘Saratoga, defeat of, 339. 

Sargent, Mr., of Halsted, Kent, 

‘Sarria, Marquis de. iii. 

Saunders, Admiral Sir Charles, 
228, 225, a50, 253. 257. 275, 278, 256. 
414, ti,’ 383: first lord of admiralty 
tunder Pitt, 1a; resigns, 202; death, 


i. 67, 


315, " 

Saunderson, Sir T., b x6r. 
Savile, iii, 262. 

Sawyer, A. i. 275, 276. 
Saxony, subsidy to elector of, i, 308, 
Sayre, Sheriff Stephen, ii. 282, 
*Scalping Indians,’ ili. 97. 
‘Scarborough, Lord, iii, 202. 
‘Schuyler, General, ii. 327. 
‘Schweidnitz, ii. 493, iii 24, 74 
Scottish highlands, i. 273. 


century. i. 79, 
Sea power in eighteenth century, it 
778 
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9, 96, r22, | Secret service money, evidence withteld, 
privilege claimed, 1. 199, 


Seven Wears’ War, j, 210, 280, 353i 
‘60; review of position for peace, 71-3; 
Pitt on Bute’s proposals, 86-96 ; treaty 


‘of peace (1763), 98. See Germany, 
Prussia, France, 
Sharp, Granville, n 


Sheep-breeaing, i 5 

Shelburne, William, and Earl, afterwards 
Marquess of Lansdowne, i. 73, 74, 
‘97, 08, iti, 102, 125, 163, 205, 238, 
276, 277, 296, 306, 312, 317, 337. 345) 
392; firstlord of trade, 
and joins opposition, taa, 129; under- 
standing with Pitt, 131, 153 southern 
secretary of state under Pitt, 182, 201; 
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